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EMINENCE THROUGH INDUSTRY. 


opbecies respecting the future of any man are 
less they are based upon knowledge of the pre- 
minsting elements of his character and complete. Every 
the taet is forcibly demonstrated that an event which 
pear to be the certain and 
my lownfall of a man is in 
vreat step toward his ulti 
ess. und what would ap 
the making of another 
wntall. To one, defeat 
n destruction; to another 
ean ultimate triumph, and 
even the persons most 
oncerned, can say which 
it in any yiven case. 
lt iv be said further along 
at what a man has 


always by any means 
if what he can or may 
the human machine is a 
mechanism that does not 
rule and defies all the 


‘Ws ierages. What would 
ppear to be the most promising 


ironment may produce nothing 
t, while under the most 
pr sing conditions the finest 


s many times produced. 


ern tendency is toward 

spt ion, the development of 
el uv special lines for chosen 
work uf this specializing un 
ibte s productive of a su 

peri ersonnel in those institu 


re such specially trained 


men required. But even that 
does 1 eliminate the differences 
that <t between the natural 


bilit men, for the man who 
is na lly superior retains that 
sty v atter training, and the 
infer inan, thongh improved by 


raining, is still inferior. 


N es it always follow that 
the e of a business at any 
peri of life is indicative of 
eithe ste or tendeney, for not 
nly changes frequently made 
fron ue business to another 
Whol urelated, but sometimes a 
busi that at one time seems 
imp ing is deserted, only to be 
take ater with perfect success. 

W there is in these facts 
min encouragement for the 
pers t and industrious: man, 
there < nothing in them to console 
th ent and faint hearted, for 
ho s tantial sueecess is to be at- 
tains n any walk in life with- 


courage and industry. 


| boy driving the grocer’s 
fut or following the plow may 
beconie the leading business man or statesman of his 
time while his son may live and die in obscurity, though 
no can be sure beforehand of the result, for states- 
men ns sometimes become statesmen and grocers’ 
ind farmers’ boys may continue to drive the cart and 


However, it must be admitted that 
there js always a permanent influence left by early 
expericnees and training, and it would be difficult to 
Say to what degree such experiences and training con- 
tribut, very largely to success in. the chosen work. 


follow the plow. 


There was little in the early life of Arthur LeMoyne 
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Porter to indicate the probable direction of his future 
career. He was born in Muscatine, lowa, July 14, 1873, 
the oldest of four children of George W. and Laura A. 
(Van Buren) Porter. His education began in that benefi- 
cent institution from which practically all the great men 
of this country have been graduated, the public school. 





ARTHUR LeMOYNE PORTER, SPOKANE, WASH 
Retail Lumber Affairs. 


The business instinect- must have been strong within 
him, for while at grammar school he spent all his vaca- 
tions at work, and ultimately left high school to take a 
position in business. 

His lumber experience began when he was but 15 
years old, in the sash department of the Huttig Manu- 
facturing Company, of Muscatine, where he received 
#1 a day. That he had not at this time fixed upon his 
life’s vocation is shown by the fact that after_two years 
of high-school work he entered the employ of J. M. 


Gobble & Co., wholesale grocers, at Museatine, as bill 
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clerk. 
keeper for the Muscatine Oatmeal Company, with which 


In 1892 he took a position as cashier and book 


he remained until the spring of 1902, when he finally 
settled down in the Jumber business with the Roach & 
Musser Sash & Door Company. 

A decided turning point in his life was reached wher 
in the fall of 1902 he moved to 
Spokane to take a position with 
the William Musser Lumber Manu 
facturing Company. 

From June 25, 1903, when Mr 
Porter became secretary and treas 
urer of the Western Retail Lum 
bermen’s Association, his history 
1 


is interwoven with the history 
that association and the Lumber 
men’s Mutual Society, of which 
he is secretary and treasurer. 

It is worthy of remark here, as 
evidence of the appreciation uni 
formly accorded Mr. Porter, that 
he has never been without employ 
ment and has never found it neces- 
sary to make application for a 
position. He is one of the mov- 
ing, go-ahead kind that command 
recognition in every undertaking. 

The history of the Western 
Retail Association 
really began with a meeting of 
fourteen retail lumber dealers at 
Walla Walla, Wash., in 
1903, when the Inland 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion was organized. Evidently the 
need at that time of such an or- 
ganization was apparent to tHe 


Lumbermen’s 


March, 
Empire 


retailers throughout that section. 
for in May of the same year a 
number of the dealers in the Big 
Bend country west of Spokane met 
and organized the Inland Empire 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
being unaware of the existence of 
the organization already formed 
and almost identical in name. 
When it became known that two 
organizations had been formed, a 
meeting was held at Walla Walla. 
June 17, 1903, and the two organi- 
zations were consolidated under 
the title of Inland Empire Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, now a 
mammoth organization. 

At that period of its history the 
association had a membership of 
thirty-four, representatives from 
the territory known as the Inland 
Empire, comprising eastern Wasb- 
ington, northern Idaho, northeast 
ern Oregon and western Montana. 

The first annual convention of 
the united organizations was held 
at Spokane, February 10 and 11. 
1904, and at that meeting the 
name was changed to that it now bears, the Western 
Retail Association, and the _ territory 
extended to all of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana. Later, Utah, Nevada and a part 
of Wyoming were included. In April, 1904, the Idaho 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was merged with the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. That the 


Lumbermen’s 
include 


association has continued to grow is indicated by the 
following figures, the latest of which inelude practically 
90 percent of the retail dealers in the territory covered 
(Conchided on Page 97.) 
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WAREHOUSES, FACTORY AND OFFICE OF THE ADAMS & KELLY CO., OMAHA, NEB. 


ADAMS & KELLY CO., 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CARR & ADAMS CoO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


ADAMS-CARR CoO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE COLLIER-BARNETT CO.. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


CARR, RYDER & ADAMS CoO., 


DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


CARR & ADAMS CoO., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


WAREHOUSES, FACTORY AND OFFICE OF THE CARR, RYDER & ADAMS CO., DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981 

The average number of copies distrib- 
u'cd weekly during January, February 
avd March, 1908, was 14,080 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
g' cater than the combined subscription 


lists of any three other lumber news- 
Pipers. 


S:.te of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
L| MBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 
fig ires are correct. 

J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


-ubseribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of * oril, 1908, 
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HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

dans ary 16-17 Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
= 1, Louisville, Ky.; headquarters The Seelbach. 

tion, India 16-17-18—National Tariff Commission Conven- 
es indianapolis, Ind.; headquarters Claypool hotel. 

and tty 17-18-19—TIlinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
“ ‘inols Masons’ Supply Association, Chicago. 

aoe ‘ary 19—North Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
“ ‘ation, Dubuque, Iowa. Headquarters Julien hotel. 

Weng yuary 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
r ennessee and Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 

ebruary 18-24—Second Annual Cement Show, Chicago. 


February 23, 24 and 25-—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


February 26—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Marshalltown, Iowa. Headquarters Pilgrim hotel. 


February 23, 24 and 25-—Lumber, Sash & Door Traveling 


Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


March 2 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa.; headquarters Bellevue-Stratford. 


March 2 to 5—Northwestern Cement Products Association, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 4—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ciation, Sioux City, Ia., headquarters Mondamin hotel. 


March 9—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico and 


Arizona, El Paso, Tex. 


March 17-18—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 


Hooksett ; Riverside Inn. 


April 13-14-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 


veston. 


April 15—National Hickory Association, Cincinnati, 


Obio. 
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District Lumber News 


Baltimore, Md. 93 Los Angeles, Cal 96 
Bangor, Me. ..... Manistique, Mich 89 
3ay City, Mich.... .~. Marinette, Wis. . 89 
3eaumont, Tex. .. oo & Minneapolis, Minn. ica ae 
Bellingham, Wash. 94 Mobile, Ala. .... . 92 
Boston, Mass. ..... eeu ae New Orleans, La 91 
Buffalo, N. Y. ert. New York, N. Y.. 88 
Cadillac, Mich. . «ee 89 Norfolk, Va. .... , 92 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 8 North Tonawanda, N. Y. 88 
Duluth, Minn. ..... . 89 Gttawe, GWE, coccccccvce 90 
Evansville, Ind. ... . San Diego, Cal... shin a 
Everett, Wash. .. -. 94 Pittsburg, Pa. ... ere 
Guifport,- Migs. ......... 92 Portland, Ore. ..... .. 96 
Hattiesburg, Miss . 92 San Francisco, Cal. jae 
Houston, Tex. .......... 91 Savannah, Ga. .. yore 
Bu, Gmt. cocce- ad esa ok a Seattle, Wash. .... . 94 
Indianapolis, Ind. . . 93 Spokane, Wash. ... 95 
Kansas City, Mo. ae St. Louis, Mo....... . 91 
Little Rock, Ark.. an Tacoma, Wash. .... . 94 
Louisville, Ky. .. : 93 Vancouver, B. C.... oat ae 


LUMBERMEN AND LABOR LEADERS IN 
MOMENTOUS MEETING. 
|Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—This evening a meet- 
ing of lumbermen was held with President Gompers 
and other heads of the American Federation of Labor 
for discussing relations of the labor and lumber tariff. 
During the dinner Terrence V. Powderly made an 
cloquent speech. 

After dinner J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, outlined the subject and introduced 
President Gompers, who made an eloquent speech on 
political economy, tariffs, outgrowth of civilization 
with its needs of support and protection against com- 
plications and adverse or conflicting interests. Presi 
dent Gompers closed with a beautiful tribute to 
Lincoln. 

Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lum 
ber Company, Chicago, was introduced as tally boy. 
Mr. Hines eulogized Daniel J. Keefe and then fully 
stated the situation of the lumber industry in relation 
to the reduction of duty on lumber. He pointed out 
the interest of labor and farmers and transportation 
also. Largely labor and farm produce constitute 80 
percent of delivered cost. He said all American inter- 
ests are threatened by Canadian competition. 

J. B. White, president of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Company, Kansas City, Mo., followed 
Mr. Hines, explaining lumber terms, stumpage, dis- 
tinction, between timber and lumber manufacture, and 
how the only fortunes had come from legitimate and 
foresighted purchases of timber. 

D. E. Skinner, of San Francisco, Cal., president of 
the Port Blakeley Mill Company, Port Blakeley, Wash., 
spoke on Pacifie coast conditions and the attitude of 
western labor. 

Victor H. Beekman, of Seattle, Wash., secretary of 
the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
closed the conference, explaining the situation with 
reference to shingle mill labor. 

In addition to the lumbermen, were present at this 
meeting the following representatives of labor organ 
izations: 

Samuel Gompers, president American Federation of 
Labor. 

Frank Morrison, secretary American Federation of 
Labor. 

T. J. Nolan, jr., International Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel Dredgemen, and Mr. Gorman of the same 
organization. 

Charles P. Neill, commissioner of labor of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 

W. S. Carter, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 

George Preston, International Association of 
Machinists. 

Mr. Garretson, Order of Railway Conductors. 

Mr. Tracy, Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
America. 

Mr. Hawley, Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

Mr. Healey, International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen. 

Mr. Lee, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Mr. Valentine, Molders’ Union of North America. 

President Yates, International Marine Engineers. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $4 
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PROSPECTS OF GOOD SPRING DEMAND FOR YELLOW PINE. 


Manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ views on the yel- 
low pine situation show every variety of trade, from 
extreme dullness to unusual activity. Ordinarily Jan- 
uary and February are dull months. Building is 


lighter by reason of the weather interfering with” 


operations; railroad construction and repair work of 
an extensive nature are suspended on the same ac- 
count, and factory trade usually is not exceptionally 
brisk at this season. This is particularly true through- 
out the northern states where, to a degree, the industry 
hibernates during the cold winter months. Those 
most concerned realize this state of affairs. By some 
it is accepted without protest while others chafe at 
the enforced inactivity. 

This year the influence of the season has been 
somewhat accentuated by the lingering effects of the 
1907 panic. The improvement in business, while grad- 
ual and not wholly in accord with the expectations of 
many, has been most substantial. General trade 
activity now is not so pronounced as it was in 1906 
or the first nine months of 1907. A further hindrance 
to the return of normal conditions has grown out of 
the uncertainty with regard to tariff legislation. In 
those lines of trade in which the tariff has a pro- 
nounced bearing on valués the merchants are unwilling 
to make contracts for supplies until the question has 
been settled. Such inactivity naturally has had 
some influence on business. This is one of the elements 
delaying the return of normal business conditions. 


In December the Yellow Pine Clearing House se- 
cured reports from concerns operating 442 mills. Of 
these nearly 10 percent were shut down entirely and 
were neither making nor shipping-lumber. Mill stocks 
are in poor shape. While production has been in- 
ereased during recent months and more lumber has 
been cut than shipped, assortments do not seem to 
have been improved. This is due largely to the pro- 
nounced call for yard stock and the relatively small 
demand for other kinds of lumber. 

In speaking of the yard trade the sales agent for 
one of the largest operators in the southwest said 
this week that his company anticipated an excep- 
tionally heavy demand from the retail trade during 
the year. Reports from agents and traveling repre- 
sentatives of his company showed the retailers to be 
holding very light stocks at the beginning of the year. 
The prosperity of the farming community is an estab- 
lished fact. Many of the crops in 1908 were record 
breakers and all cereals and produce now command 
high prices. 

The current demand from the dealers in the small 
towns is very satisfactory. A large volume of busi- 
ness is now being placed for immediate delivery and, 
judging by the nature of the orders, it would not 
seem that the yards are stocking up in anticipation 
of the spring demand, the influence of which is yet 
to be felt. 

Within a few weeks spring will open up in the 


southwest. Texas dealers are notably short of stocks 
owing to a change in the method of taxing in thai 
state which operates to impose a penalty on dealers 
who earry heavy stocks at the beginning of the yea. 
Manufacturers who make a specialty of supplyi: 
yard stocks report about all the business they c: 
handle to advantage. Many of them are confide 
of an increase in values within a very short time. ‘1 
railroad circles activity is not so pronounced. A gov 
many inquiries are out and some orders for lar; 
quantities of material have been placed. Buying, ho. 
ever, seems to be of a spasmodic character. The « 
mand at present is not large enough to justify t! - 
strictly timber mills.in starting up. Inquiries for 
material are stronger now than they have been fo 
more than twelve months. Car builders are not 
active as they were prior to 1908, but many of th 
have resumed operation. The repair shops also 
buying, affording another outlet for yellow pine whi |} 
was practically closed throughout the year. 

On the whole the situation contains much of promi 
A very firm foundation has been laid and if pres 
prospects materialize, the demand throughout the y: 
will show a steady gain both with respect to volunie 
and price. Those in close touch with affairs do not 
anticipate a boom market this year, but are confide iit 
of a steady gain in trade which will begin with 1 \e 
placing of orders for spring requirements in a fw 
weeks. 
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BUILDING IN JANUARY SHOWS INCREASE OF 100 PERCENT. 


Reports from forty-six cities show January, 1909, 
building permits to have involved an outlay of sub- 
stantially 100 percent more than in January, 1908. The 
total value of the permits issued this year was $37,158,- 
405, against a total of $18,549,964. An increase of 1,341 
in the number of permits issued was reported, six cities 
not indicating the number of buildings authorized. 

January building this year was far in excess of that 
of 1907 or 1908. Comparing the returns from forty- 
three cities for the last four years shows 1909 to be 
close up to the 1906 record, a variation of about $3,300,- 
000 in favor of 1906 being disclosed. This would make 
1906 about 10 percent in excess of 1909. The record 
showing the estimated value of buildings for which per- 
mits were issued in thirty-two cities during the last four 
years is given: 


January, 1906 . $36,672,701 


ET PRU ic cae ik Came Sak aa ea a eld . 29,794,620 
TM =. 56a usec § erek 0:06:10 b RS are we 15,869,431 
IR I oa 0 gas, &, dame ates Bm vapeay Bis Ais Gia Oat 33,397,952 


The returns for January, this year, border on the mar- 
velous, not only with respect to the tremendous gain in 
building, which brings the trade back almost to the 
level of 1906—the greatest building year in the history 
of the country—but with regard to the conditions being 
general throughout the country. In only five cities were 
the estimated expenditures below those of 1908. The 
cities showing losses were Terre Haute, Davenport, 
Kansas City, Tacoma and Portland. In Chicago reports 
show an increase from $2,570,050 to $8,227,700, a gain 
of 220 percent. An increase of 193 is shown in the 
number of buildings. 

In New York a heavy gain was shown in the value of 
the permits, which jumped from $4,908,075 in January, 
1908, to $10,441,800 in January, 1909, a gain of 112 
percent. 

Other cities showing tremendous increases were Worces- 
ter, 591 percent; Grand Rapids, 206 percent; Bing- 


hamton, 248 percent, and Pueblo, 370 percent. Brooklyn 
reported separately shows a gain of 171 percent; Detroit 
a gain of 144 percent. A number of other cities show 
increases of more than 100 percent. The lightest increase 
was reported by New Orleans, which showed an increase 
of 10 percent, and from this the gains range all the way 
up to 591 percent, reported by Worcester. 

The building era inaugurated by the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN last year continues to bear fruit. It has been 
demonstrated by scores of publications and by dealers 
in building materials that operations can be begun now 
and carried on to good advantage. Just how long these 
conditions will prevail depends altogether on the delay 
in the general resumption of activity in other lines of 
business. As soon as the railroads come into the mar- 
ket for supplies with which to carry on general im- 
provements and extensions, and other large consumers 
of material and labor become active, the house builder 
will find it expensive to compete for either supplies or 
labor. Under present conditions both are procurable on 
favorable terms, not only with respect to price but now 
dealers and workmen are more prompt and give close 
attention to the work in hand. 

It is evident by the returns of the last six months that 
the BUILD NOW campaign inaugurated had an imme- 
diate and lasting effect. The statements made in this 
paper still are being circulated by different publications 
and it would seem have permeated the entire newspaper 
field and, what is more to the point, the intelligence of 
the people. 

Details of the January record for forty-six cities, as 
compiled by Construction News, of Chicago, are given 
herewith: 


JANUARY. 
-1909. —1908.—— 

No. Estimated No. Estimated Pet. 

TOWN bldgs. cost. bldgs. cost. gain. 


263 $10,441,800 
8,227,700 476 


134 $ 4,908,075 112 
2,570,050 220 


*New York 
2 reat 669 


Brooklyn ae 612 
San Francisco 


3,693,676 266 
1.996.310 


1,363,185 171 
1,397,958 42 





Philadelphia — oe 1,677,025 578 954,510 75 
Se es 475 1,124,219 479 797,971 1() 
ee 798,150 192 326,750 44 
re 234 604,475 175 294,750 101 
Los Angeles ..... 483 646,007 467 469,104 8 
ae 172 620,090 113 333,698 S5 
MUMBA ccccccces S20 565,799 286 251,187 125 
BD «cetcccees BO 553,000 127 27 
Cincinnati ...... 229 297,780 231 210 
Kansas City..... ais hele 16 
Peruana ...... . 179 204 31 
Minneapolis ..... 193 204 60 
Re, BME. ne cce 165 105 48 
ee . 104 79 47 
Milwaukee .. . 126 50 05 
Memphis ..... 165 150 102,210 115 
Birmingham ..... 107 67 63,178 248 
New Orleans. a? “ais oie 195,554 10 
Rochester ... . 108 215,964 59 140,160 o4 
Spokane... 101 275,160 132 164,553 149 
BPOMIAS 20.0.0 . 151 204,695 89 108,793 = 88 
Indianapolis soe Bee 160,785 172 134,697 19 
Worcester ... ; 32 142,583 80 20,630 591 
Louisville alte 132,830 a 71,961 S4 
Paterson ‘ 37 111,882 42 71,145 657 
TOD ceca. - 55 110,127 53 88,350 24 
2 eae 32 107,161 26 43,050 148 
Grand Rapids 66 98,340 34 $2,125 206 
A ere : 18 66,500 35 60,400 10 
Terre Haute 37 55,475 30 286,910 784 
ree 25 38,650 23 21,980 75 
Stockton, Cal..... ... 28,940 13,875 108 
Des Moines . 20 27,475 5 18,250 50 
South Bend .. 16 21,270 20 13,928 3 
Davenport ...... 4 11,100 18,975 741 
Cedar Rapids : 21 86,000 11 34,250 151 
maltimore ....... 217 370,360 168 213,344 73 
Harrisburg, Va... 12 24,625 8 10,020 145 
Pittsburg, Pa. ... 168 608,994 77 275,425 121 
RPP rspe 14 40,075 8,525 370 
Port Worth...... 34 47,559 37 38,077 = 24 
Tacoma 193,955 o* 242,600 720 

Totals 6.895 $37,025,455 5,555 $18,130,564 100 

*Including Manhattan and the Bronx 
7 Loss. 





COAL TRADE CONDITIONS OF THE CURRENT WEEK. 


Among the shippers of anthracite the c®nviction 
has grown during the last week that a suspension of 
mining will oceur in the anthracite regions April 1 
for an indefinite period. The annual convention of 

. the United Mine Workers at Indianapolis, prior to its 
adjournment last week, placed itself squarely behind 
the anthracite district leaders in their demands for 
better wage conditions for the year beginning April 1. 
In the eight demands which will be presented to the 
employers there are several that are revolutionary in 
the relations between operators and miners in that 
region. ‘The miners require complete recognition of 
the union. The operators heretofore have tacitly rec- 
ognized the union but maintained its privilege to 
employ union or nonunion men alike; the miners de- 
mand that the check-off system be put into effect, 
that is, that the operators retain from the wages of 
each miner every month the regular union dues and 
turn the same over to the union, thus making member- 
ship in the union compulsory. Both the above condi- 
tions exist in the bituminous districts but have never 
gained recognition in the anthracite regions. The 
anthracite miners demand, however, an eight-hour day, 
and an advance in wages for day labor. They ask 
that the net ton and not the gross ton as heretofore 
shall be the unit for the wage scale and they would 
disrupt the system whereby a contract miner may hold 
more than one job and employ more than two laborers. 
In brief, the actions of the men, if made effective, 
would completely revolutionize the methods of mining 
that have preyailed in the anthracite regions through 
generations. These detailed statements seem necessary 
that the situation may be understood. The privileges 
which the producing companies are asked to give up 
have been tenaciously maintained through all previous 


labor difficulties and the opinion is generally expressed 
among coal men that the operators will not in the 
present instance surrender their advantages without 
a struggle. Nor does it seem likely that the miners 
would put forth these claims unless they expected to 
insist with some degree of firmness upon their con- 
cession. The formal presentation of the demands will 
soon be made. Because of the absence of a compulsory 
system for the payment of union dues, the membership 
of the union in the anthracite regions has been falling 
off seriously for the last year or two. 

Sales of anthracite continue more satisfactory than 
those of bituminous coal, but it is not believed that 
the threatened mine idleness is as yet a factor to this 
relatively good trade. The volume of buying varies 


sharply with temperatures and the way orders pour in . 


when a blizzard sweeps over the country astonishes 
the shippers. Their astonishment is of another kind but 
no less real when the weather moderates, for the sales 
dwindle down to almost nothing. It is a more erratic 
course of commerce than the anthracite trade has wit- 
nessed in many a year and seems to point to an unusually 
low state of stocks in the possession of consumers and 
of the retail trade. 

To a distinctly remarkable degree, but yet less than 
in anthracite, the bituminous market fluctuates sharply 
in volume according to temperatures. It is en- 
tirely without regulation or balance wheel to keep 
things in relative equipoise under varying loads. 
The steam trade has furnished the balance wheel in 
most seasons heretofore, absorbing a certain tonnage 
from the domestic branch of trade when the volume of 
the latter grew small, but affording no relief in the 
present emergency. The current rate of coal consump- 
tion for steam making purposes would have been re- 


garded as eminently satisfactory two or three years «go, 
but with mining facilities constantly improving thee is 
ample output of the distinctly steam grades under any 
and all conditions with no apparent effort, so tha‘ the 
shippers do not have to make recourse upon their nvigh- 
bors, that is, those shippers all sizes of whose pro: icts 
are applied to steam making. Where the screened »1zes 
go to the domestic trade and the fine coal to the fact: ries 
there is a constant relationship between the outpu' 0! 
the two, which pinches one place when trade is light and 
another place when trade is active, for the consumy)'!00 
of the two does not vary according to the same ‘ile. 
Under the balmy temperatures early this week pr ‘uc 
tion at this latter type of mines has fallen off 80 
great an extent that the supply of screenings |reW 
scarce ahd accordingly prices have been firm, wi’! 4 
rather ascending tendency. 

Domestic grades of bituminous coals are heavy in ne. 
Supply with no known exceptions is more than en: igh. 
It is not always the coal at distributing points tlt } 
sacrificed, but not unfrequently operators keep coal 
standing in cars at mines as long as the railroad om 
panies will permit it and then make the effort of ‘hel 
lives to move it. This usually means that it is of cre 
to some one at prices most attractive to the buyer. ‘The 
only coal that is firm in tone is that which lies unn ned. 
Get the fuel above ground and unless it wag sold | fore 
its arrival on track it is subject to any numb: 0 
bearish influences. Cireular prices may be quot: a! 
times, but if so then for coal that is underg! und. 
Western producers are gradually learning the di» ste? 
which follows excessive production, but with each 
advent of cold weather they take chances and sen! 10 
ward towards the ultimate market goodly consign nts, 
trusting to good fortune to see them through a’ ght. 
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peated that the coal market has not suffered in tonnage 
to anything like its loss in revenue to the shippers. It 





3 good fortune usually deserts the train of fuel before 
it is beyond sight of the mine. In a sense the weak- 
eks eno market is the creature of untoward circumstances, 
that no the deliberate choice of the producing companies. 
ers Hi vever, the operators are now facing the proposition of 


accept no contracts below those of a year ago. Others 
seem to wonder how they will maintain their mines in 
operation during the coming summer. The railroal com- is not a permanent period of dullness, for renewed de- 
panies, the largest consumers of coal, it is believed, will mand fully up to expectations will follow sooner or 
try to batter down the levels of present contracts a later. The extreme northwest will require from the 





ear, disposing of their output for the coming season. Various shade or two for the coming year, and it remains to be upper lake regions this coming season a large volume 
ying ex} ressions are heard, Some shippers aver they will seen how well they will succeed. ‘The point can be re- of coal. 
Can 
lest 
n 
wea LEGAL PROTECTION OF MATERIAL ACCOUNTS FOR LUMBERMEN. 
whgg is proverbial that the ability to collect for gna- of these lien laws carry with them provisions which be made to suffer, no matter whom or how much he may 
» ter al sold is just as essential to success of the dealer place the material furnished for the house in the owe. It is a peculiar fact, however, in this connection 
, in building material as selling the stuff itself. Nat- same category with the labor of building the house that some lumbermen contend that the trade would 
urvily, therefore, various methods are resorted to for and furnish practically the same opportunities for be better off if there were no lien laws whatever and 
ne sal»guarding collections. The wholesaler who deals filing liens on the property for the payment of th: no more legal protection offered to the man selling 
= witli yard men, factories and other large users of material. Where these laws exist no great trouble lumber than to the merchant selling dry goods and 
. 8 lun ber makes use of credit rating books, sometimes is experienced about the final outcome of efforts to groceries. They defend this position with the argu- 
mere from commercial agencies, and sometimes reinforced collect for material sold. It takes some trouble and ment that if no protection were given retailers would 
Pvapieg by special credit service in connection with a number some legal action and expense to make collections but be more careful about giving credit. and unscrupulous 
Bich of associations, and with all this before him he uses the effect of this safeguard generally causes the owner contractors would be put out of business; that this 
; his best judgment, and then sometimes loses. of the house to see that all bills are paid before mak- would be better for men who are upright in business 
- he retail lumberman has a larger and frequently a ing final settlement with the contractor and thus the dealings because it would give them more business to 
men reliable clientele to deal with and one reason that difficulties of making collections are minimized. do and prevent so much sharp competition and price 
tam: ufacturers and wholesalers prefer to deal with the Some of the states that had laws favorable to lum- cutting in figuring on contracts. This, it is argued, 
lum iler instead of consumers and contractors is that bermen in this respect have replaced them with others would leave a larger margin of profit for the con- 
Pedee fee] safer in regard to collections and it is less less favorable and in other states effort to replace tractor and thus not only enable him to make money 
deat ble and expense to make collections from the them is continued, because frequently the laws that with which to pay his bills but being able to get 
= men than it would be to follow up the smaller assist lumbermen in making their collections are contracts at fair prices he would more readily pay 
ibe ers or contractors and consumers. A retailer can handicaps to property owners when they want to sell a fair price for. lumber. 
om resort to the usual safeguarding methods of their property before all the bills are settled. Some- A certain amount of sound logic is contained in this 
‘antile agencies and credit rating books because times such laws work a hardship because the owner argument, but there is evidently not enough of it, or 
many instances his customers are men of small becomes careless and pays the contractor in full be- it doesn’t appeal the same to the majority of lum- 
ns who have no rating whatever in mercantile fore seeing that the contractor has settled for ma- bermen, for wherever a state with favorable lien laws 
‘ing books. So the retailer must rely largely on terial. So the owners, who constitute the general pub- undertakes to revise these laws with others less fa- 
Z own judgment and acquaintance with the people lic, often protest and want laws made that are as vorable to the collection of lumber accounts comes gen- 
of hom he sells. Occasionally, and it might be said favorable as possible to property owners, regardless erally a unanimous protest from the lumbermen 
75 frequently, it is necessary for the retailer to go to of whether or not they are best for the collection of against its passage, and both lumbermen and con- 
10) or to have some protecting law back of him to lumber accounts. tractors argue that it would do serious harm to their 
, = force payments from backward customers and Generally the lumbermen stand together as a unit business. It is, admittedly, a difficult undertaking 
"38 his point various states have different laws. and work and pull for as favorable laws as possible to make laws that will give a fair measure of justice 
} 85 ‘raetically every state makes a law favoring the to assist them in collecting for material furnished in 


ring man by providing one in which he ean file 
n for labor done in building houses and can gen- 
vy, if the claim is not satisfied, sell the house 
iis pay, even though the owner of the house may 
paid the contracting parties in advance. Some 


house building and it is but fair that they should 
have a good measure of protection because the house- 
holder who is a family man has absolute protection 
by the exemption laws that protect a man’s home 
against ordinary accounts, so that his family may not 


to everybody concerned therein. It is even more dif- 
ficult to make laws that will meet with the unquali- 
fied approval of everybody, and lien laws for the pro- 
tection of lumber accounts are no exception to this 
rule; from the standpoint of many, presumably unbiased, 
they present a notable difficulty. 





pments of yellow pine by 157 mills during 1908 325,131 feet. Shipments in 1907 aggregated 2,738, and in December shipments were 78.3 percent greater 


| “s COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF YELLOW PINE OUTPUT AND SHIPMENTS. 






































































































55 shi a decrease of 94,142,561 feet when compared 195,513, the cut exceeding the production by 48,129,618 than for the same months of the previous year. e 
aa with the totals sent out by the same mills during 1907. feet. During 1908 the mills shipped 154,536,533 feet Perhaps the relative status of the business of these i 
“84 The demand in different sections varies, at some very more than they cut, making the net decrease in stocks, 157 manufacturers of yellow pine is shown to, better k 
5B ST hen increases being recorded and at others some _ as stated, a little over 200,000,000 feet. advantage by comparison of the average mill cut and 
4 ae ver’ heavy decreases. In a general way, however, The statment of total cut and shipment for the two shipment for the two years. In brief, the quantity 
5 (206 the principal gains were in territories distant from years with deduction shows the variation in the busi- of lumber sent out during 1908 was equivalent to : 
Do 10 points of production. Increases are shown for such ness of these 157 mills. 97 percent of that of the previous year, average & 
0 784 states as Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, the New Eng Reference thereto shows a continuous decrease in monthly shipments being only 44,769 feet below those & 
0 7 oe : 4 . 
5 108 land states and New York. Shipments show a de- cut, ranging from more than 104,000,000 in January of 1907. Production on the “other hand was equal to ' 
0 50 crease of 3.4 percent and production a decline of down to 18,000,000 feet in October, when the monthly only about 81 percent of the average monthly cut of | 
8 5S lU.. pereent, the decrease in cut being more than  outturn this year is contrasted with that of the same 1907. The average cut being 157,477 feet below that 
41 | » t 6 ; » Apa ; : r 8 ‘reg | yas 
> 151 200,000,000 feet in excess of the decrease in shipments. months for 1907. In October stocks increased nearly of 1907, as shown herewith in detail. ‘ 
4 7 In other words, these 157 mills supplied more than 11,000,000 feet, in November nearly 68,000,000 feet, —157 Mills, 1907.——-  ——157 Mills, 1908.— 
0 145 200,000,000 feet of lumber from stocks held at the in December over 108,000,000 feet. The December as in verage Average Fe tad Acerent 
a beyiuning of 1908. cut, however, was below that of the preceding three - Sane. T423.186" Ar I ada ses 
of : . . P 1 * po January , 86 1,504,518 1,082,622 935 
7 24 (omparative shipments for the years are given months. The outturn in December, 1907, was less jrepruary 357 . 2'7 983.166 
O 720 herewith: than half of normal, hence the heavy increase shown Marc a ateis 7eS 658 yet 1,296,075 
se sti anti 7 ae > j rEg ; RE .wiesae ) ,698, 9 20,1: 
- a SUMMARY BY STATES for December this year. The shipments for December, edie 1'860, 447 1'668 365 1'309'734 
es 1908, were more than 90,000,000 feet greater than June 565.275 1.456.827 1'326.367 
—————Rweive Months Siipmente——— December, 1907, so that the net increase in stocks July 1,622,819 1,335,288 
S 1907. 1908. Increase. Decrease. ras lio) "y August oo 1,714,228 1,304,220 
New Lng. States.. 32,15 52,398 82,902,419 750,021 -.++e sees was light. ‘ re el i’ + 669 © -1'572°313 1'451.667 
ew Tatites: ee See, FO sce ais With respect to shipments those of the first seven October .... 1323218  1'639.607 1,707,454 5 
4 ‘o * bat ret aon epee 1,823,580 months were from 2.6 to 25.3 percent lighter than for © November 1,126,132 1,127,236 1,557,752 
Oh ae 112,655,498 ‘—o the first seven months of 1907. Since July, however, December 733,497 728,155 1,308,301 1, 416,400 
In 8 2,575 "190 i a an ' P ie ‘ > . a _ ogee . 
—y Pink rs Po +4 era 467 G44 sean: there has been a steady increase in the movement, Totals 1.453.394 1.478.940 1.403.425 1: 1,463 7 
313,38 2 5,7 29,000,62 ; ” ~ chon cn wan = can rain aneiiiene sen > aan je 
rs ago ag “64, 745,730 706,745,360 a dt COMPARATIVE CUT AND SHIPMENTS OF YELLOW PINE FOR TWELVE MONTHS BY 157 MILLS. i 
“ Wi sin .. 24,858,571 coeee Number Percent Shipments Shipments Percent . 
here 1 Mir ita 372 "661 257 404,404 MONTHS. Mills. Cut 1907. Cut 1908. Increase. Increase. 1907. _ 1908. _ Ine rease. _Jnerease. 7 
ler any low 136,318 | 121,231,764 36,005,451 ......:... January ....... 157 236,209,386 132 026,817 * 104,182,569 *44.1 223,440,233 169,971,754 *53,468,479 *23.9 
hat the Miss suri 273,282,043 228,006,840 ......-... 45,185,208 = Pebruary ...... 157 219,837,595 154,357,082 *65,480,513 29.7 213,136,502 174,666,250 *38,470,252 *18.0 j 
peial ~>atlhaa - 115,256,682 96,242,653 .......... 19,014,020 March |... 1... 157 253,409,435 203,891,910 517,! $19.5 267,945,355 199,987,110 267,958,245 925.3 4 
1 shi Ka ae 185,463,755 177,608,604 .......... 7,855,151 April 157 266'715.004 45 4195 s 669. 512 #919 303.152. 045 233'039.193 
roduets Colo aud §. D 39,517,296 33,029,902 . 6487.39 — aa 261,933,222 *56,304,917 92,092 224, 511, 178 t 
ze — : ae ne pe Ome BI. «. 5 osx 'scae : 157 228'721/830 #20'482.196 220,: E ‘ 
x <17e8 le 268,399,840 . Ine oo vane ne oe se »fa2,Ss 4 ‘ one P. 
es N ly 19, 486.709 TT a so nome 'a he 157 254,782,582 45,142 ‘ i 
BCtoric® Me ne ae 8603 313 August ........ 157 269,133,804 64,371,075 : ( 
tpui of La 191,620,741 September .... 157 246,853,197 *18,941,400 58,304,605 28.9 ' 
xh und Exy 176,424,466 1. eee 157 32.503 10,637,891 44, 967, 955 21.6 it 
tion Dor MK : ’ NT eee November .:.... 157 176. 976,198 67,590,895 41,361,732 23.3 
am Not ecified 280, 868,085 301,259,476 20,391,301 December ...... 157 114,320,375 108,054,486 90,244,186 78.3 
ne vile picpensininats nomen ipensnaeninie eter one naadinis 
pri due Ri, 2,733, 2,644,052,952 131,127,369 225,269,930 Totals .... 157 2,786,325,131 186,283,272 235,217,633 
Y 80 Ni decrease, 94, “142, 561 feet , = 7 ao 
: ' 0 K18 Drath Ss. Keiet a tient ihine. tieodeanecn 483,091,984 *329,360, 94 *3.4 
7) rew | total eut for the year was 2,489,516,419 feet, i decrease in ‘cut, 296,808,712 feet. 
> ‘ . . -— _ 
wy a ‘ga’ cst an output at the same mills in 1907 of 2,786,- Net decrease in shipments, 94,142,561 feet. * Decrease. 
in “one. COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SHIPMENTS BY STATES FOR DECEMBER, 1907 AND 1908. 
en: igh. . Alab Georgia & Florida TOTAL 
thit is STATES con aan “coun 30 Sts a tr wie Mee tt Mis. en ee 157 Mills 
ep coal _ ee 1907 1908 | 1907 1908 ‘1907 1908 1907 | 1908 1907 1908 1907 1908 1907 1908 1907 1908 
om N une e , | 5, 590, 207,377 607.302 1,323,159 3.649.719 
me iy Sew Vn ee ele Ks 343 pot eas ta 70,828 iene | gts.8a2 “Shae | bbe.008 Sonsno || a.asv.bee 220'185 391026 1,126 308 3,791,146 
of ‘hel Penn & New Jer "446,986 | |: ; 790,924 641.04 53,121 813.413 872.842 334.940 | 404 633 416.828 1256 372 $03,917 530978 3.460.129 3.741.474 
ivered Wei Vad Md. : ae ; 19,60) | 99.01 oy BA esp 272'261 72.727 | 125,277 378,726 453,847 95.630 164.295 566.683 11114 696 
) onter Miehogan SAECO Reta site ‘659 1,432 04 6 409 618,129 1.030273 321.142 874.342 146.494 452. 20 468 34.484 1,676,301 3.983 899 
» The "96.998 1 438,295 2/940.33: 3.025 1,101,596 2'884 133 1,343,174 | 2,138,219 165 1480830 14.613 391,497 4.651.966 10 392.262 
ae # vt a 207.087 1 765.221 2.423 51 530.019 1:198.371 3,721,005 1,163,479 1.653.822 376,396 673,34 43,839 76,312 5.885.412 11,456 252 
inn ned. I 329.430 4.252.197 5 563,94 1.084.044 4.577.873 6.654.771 144.557 3.809.941 1,302,638 s37.010 * 309.026 13,690,639 19,124,728 
he fore fe 62994 | 1'807.602 2.284 16( 736,747 | 2,070,181 316 613 430.652 109/494 57,203 A ateetongar all IM 4974319 6:67 363 
_— f W aise | 339.483 day.ie 88,582 533, 881.800 14.576 85.216 69,652 CEE: L gibsenccssane 1,029'635 1,576,710 
mbir 0 Mi 170/344 | 3332 107 5,089 06: 409/085 | 5.094.851 7,098 083 274. 150'780 197.145 : poraend 10319.023 14,906,595 
1 at angaatquicsisg FARE... ‘ 1,373,775 2.234,90 1.298.745 3,663,305 6,273,946 48,247 113,393 ‘92 6.299 431 11,289,111 
ol ces He | fits | Seem | Bite ee | ee) ee | eee oe | oo ties | athe 
ni ste ae eS | fore | mete | Leas | eit | teers | oo = ~ = Seis | wneet 
dist “I Tenn. & Kentucky... ae 367185 | 771,832 "14.863 | "616,114 2'235,042 Wai a6 1,316,96i j 931,030 116,869 90,109 2.613.940 §.3404.9%6 
th ecaeb New Mexion & Ariz |: 5 183,445 |... : 335.126 | 286017 | BEL 98T | nnn eeeeens | eveteseees aaa ; Rech 208.768 | ‘978.136 
md for Lo ; “7 “| “pees die | “sensis |... : ; ‘909 | ~3'918,845 ‘oa7e3a | “isea.66s | “2092009 | “1008.77 1.739.278 10,864.526 | 18,006,252 
cai ve Export ; f, caube tonne Rescues | pcritnas te $35.a37 | “300981 Betty 74 | 9.139.066 (299 | 4842.12) 1.421 268 2.014.036 10,272,072 | 16,389,197 
gnients, Domestic 2.227.000] 2 Co eye Ka St eae | 969.931 | 156.602 670.492 | 473, oe ines 833,000 | 1.163 262 2'473. 1.783.297 
» aright. Not Specified.......2. | "4,196,106 | "1,086,663 426347 | 2,480,296 | ; 5.136.132 | 19,429,884 2,442,112 | 1,309/874 773,686 1,672,564 398.610 3.135, 127621088 |  27/852/376 
| q Total ccosstveae 2,653480 | 3,025,468 | 21,745,526 | 36,197,586 | 16,007683 | $2,876,839 | 40,154,070 | 77,674,685 | 18,042,420 | 26,172,609 | 10,973,232 | 16,820,622 6,382,674 | 10,636,641 116,159,084 | 205,403,270 
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FOURFOLD INCREASE IN FOREST PRODUCTIVITY IN THIRTY-SIX YEARS. 


When I began saw milling we got from 2,000 to 
2,500 feet to the acre. That was thirty-six years 
ago. We are cutting lumber today and utilizing 
larger portions of every tree we cut, also cutting 
inferior trees, and from an acre today we will cut 
10,000 feet by the methods now in force. 


Many estimates have been made relative to the life of 
the lumber industry of different sections. Twenty-five 
years ago it was confidently predicted that the lumber 
industry of Michigan would be a thing of the past in ten 
or fifteen years. Similar statements have been made with 
respect to every lumber manufacturing section in the 
country and these statements might have proved abso- 
lutely true had not a great change been made. Such 
estimates were based on a continuation of the methods 
then employed and naturally the inauguration of a sys- 
tem of close or clean cutting did not necessarily dis- 
prove the early predictions. 

When lumbermen began cutting 5,000 feet of logs an 
acre from a tract of land which previously had yielded 


‘only 2,500 feet, early caleulations were thrown out of 


line. When, as stated by Capt. H. H. Tift in the quota- 
tion given from his argument before the members of the 
ways and means committee, lumbermen cut 10,000 feet 
of timber an acre from a tract from which thirty-six 
years ago they were able to secure only 2,000 feet, the 
forests of the country were given a much longer lease 
on life. 

Practically every lumberman in this country is in posi- 
tion to corroborate the testimony of Captain Tift, of 
Tifton, Ga. At almost every mill in almost every sece- 
tion more lumber is being produced now from the same 
forested areas than five years ago, and more was pro- 
dueed five years ago than a decade earlier. The in- 
crease in the productivity of the forests has been in the 
nature of low grade material altogether. The lumberimen 
never had much difficulty in finding buyers for clear 
lumber or any grades better than No. 1 common. It is 
the defective boards and timbers which require ability 
to manufacture and sell to advantage. The problem of 
low grades is one which has confronted the lumbermen 
of the country ever since the manufacture of trees into 
lumber attained the dignity of a separate industry. 
Lumber of doubtful value fifteen years ago now is con- 


sidered extremely good material, and as the value in- 
creases the process by which logs are refined is elab- 
orated. This is actual, practical conservation of the 
forests and is being carried on through the enterprise 
and ability of those engaged in the business. 

The tariff on lumber acts as a barrier to the importa- 
tion into the United States of low grade products from 
Canada and other countries, and by reason of the exclu- 
sion of such stock the trade of this country is con- 
cerned only with the absorption of the low grades turned 
out on this side of the border. This is a great prob- 
lem in itself and one to which great attention has been 
and is being given. If not interfered with ultimately 
the saw mills and their auxiliaries will utilize every part 
of a tree in the manufacture of some article of value. 

Having referred to the changes during the last thirty- 
six years in southern pine it is interesting to compare 
the trend of affairs in that section with conditions 
among northern hardwood manufacturers. A Michigan 
operator stated that in 1901 17.3 percent of the maple 
cut was mill culls. Im 1908 40.4 percent of the product 
was so classified. Furthermore, the grading rules now 
are more lenient than previously, so that at least 5 per 
cent of the lumber which today enters the No. 2 grade 
would then have been classified as mill eulls, raising the 
present total to 45.4 percent. This means that within 
the last eight years the productivity of an acre of +tim 
ber land in Michigan has been increased substantially 
28 percent. 

The manufacturer fuynishing these figures stated that 
when he began work eleven years ago his supply of tim- 
ber was considered suiticient for seven years. Additional 
tracts of timber, sufficient to supply the mill for three 
years, have been purchased and the concern now has 
about one-half the acreage owned when the business 
was begun and it is deemed sufficient to last the mill ten 
years more. In 1897 this concern cut timber from 1,400 
acres of land and in 1908 it cut the timber from only 
600 acres, producing approximately the same quantity 
each year. It is stated that should the duty on lumber 
be removed it would necessitate cutting over about 30 
percent more land to sccure the same quantity of prod- 
uct, because of the inability closely to utilize the low 
grade lumber. 


A short time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
a number of statements from hardwood and pine manu 
facturers showing the methods of utilizing the products 
of defective logs and also the defective parts of hig] 
grade logs, Many of them have displayed wonderfu 
ingenuity in solving this problem. Some of them hay 
installed box shook machinery; others are cutting stoc! 
wood specialties; still others are manufacturing the lo, 
grade material into flooring, or have installed cutting u 
machinery and are turning out large quantities of dime: 
sion stock. 

The lumber manufacturer’s profit is not unduly larg: 
In fact, it is doubtful if the average manufacturer rea! 
izes more than 6 percant on his investment, taking int. 
account depreciation, taxes and all other charges. Man 
Jumber companies have paid much larger dividends tha 
6 percent and their ability to do so is the result of wis 
investment in timber and appreciation in stumpage va 
ues. There is no more reason why investors in tin 
ber lands should be denied a profit than should investor 
in farm lands, city property and real estate of oth 
kinds. 

Lumbermen are about the only class of manufacture: s 
who are required to purchase and hold in reserve ten { 
twenty-years’ supply of raw material. Coal, iron an.! 
other ores usually are mined on a royalty. The shoe 
manufacturer buys his stock from time to time as he 
needs it, as do manufacturers of clothing and provision.. 
Conditions make it necessary for lumbermen to buy pra 
tically all the raw material they expect to use during tl 
life of their plants and to assume the hazard of making 
the investment a profitable one. It is only reasonab 
for them to expect a little codperation. 

While others may not be as vitally concerned in the 
outcome of investments in timber or the profit in the 
operation of saw mills, the nation is eons nce in the 
perpetuation of the forests and the continued success 
of the lumber industry. Certainly, its welfare will not 
be conserved by ushering in conditions whereby 1 
productivity of a tract of land will be decreased any- 
where from 10 to 20 percent and the appliances installed 
for handling this portion of the forest wealth become 
valueless owing to an excessive production of certain 
classes of material. 
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WEST COAST LUMBER, SHINGLES AND LATH SHIPMENTS IN 1908. 


The lumber business of the Pacifie coast, reflected 
in the statistics compiled by the Pacific Lumber 
Trade Journal covering 1908, shows about the fall- 
ing off which might have been expected from the 
general depression in business throughout the country. 
Cargo shipments from Washington and Oregon during 
1908 were 178,652,813 feet lighter than in 1907, and 
236,106,257 feet less than in 1906 which was a banner 
year for cargo shipping from the west coast. The 
most extraordinary slump in the cargo business of 
1908 was found in the movement of lumber to Calli- 
fornia, which fell off 122,800,442 feet, and it is shown 
that coastwise tonnage to the capacity of 460,000,000 
feet was idle during the greater part of the year. 
Practically all comparisons which have been made 
with the previous year show a decrease in business, 
although domestic business, excluding California, in- 
creased a little over 1,000,000 feet. By ‘‘domestic’’ 
‘business in this sense is meant shipments to the 
Philippine islands, Hawaiian islands and Alaska. 

It is also noted that cargo mills catering to the 
Mexican trade had an unusually good year, the ex- 
ports of fir to Mexico increasing 7,863,492 feet. Africa 
consumed very little Pacific coast lumber during the 
year. In 1903 exports to Africa amounted to 67,001,- 
961 feet, but this trade has fallen off by degrees until 
during 1908 shipments aggregated 2,374,922 feet, or 
the equivalent of but one good sized cargo. 

The statistics available show also that what ship- 
ments of Oregon pine or Douglas fir were made to 
New Zealand during the year came from British 
Columbia and that none of this stock was shipped from 
Oregon, although it was recently reported that New 


Zealand lumbermen were complaining to their parlia- 

ment because. of the admission without duty of 
Oregon fir. 

The 1908 cargo business is thus summarized: 

1908. 1907. Decrease. 

Lumber, ft. Lumber, ft. Lumber, ft. 

besa 971,320,045 1,092,849,022 121,528,977 

308,916,553 350,247,892 46,331,339 

56,400,711 67,193,208 10,792,497 


Washington 
eer ee 
British Columbia... 


.1,331 637,309 


Totals 10, 200, 122 178,62 52,813 
a‘ 1908, 1907, Increase, 
pieces. pieces. pieces. 
Se ee 380,044,500 283,057,000 96,987,230 


Se Aves sk 159,291,950 194,731,213 *35,489,263 
* Decrease. 

1908. 1907. Decrease. 
Lumber, ft. Lumber, ft. Lumber, ft. 
$91,700,535 1,014,500,977 122,800, 442 

54, 135,690 65,223,849 11,088,159 
385,801,084 430,565,296 44,764,212 


ED. = isrs on ect 1,331,637,309 1, 510,290, 122 178,652,813 


The water trade in shingles during 1908 as com 
pared with 1907 was as follows: 


California ...... . 
Mise. domestic..... 
a eer 











1908. 1907. Increase. 

Shingles, Shingles, Shingles, 

pieces. pieces. pieces. 
COUT ORM cic nc cicnces 364, 443,400 271,831,020 92,612,380 
Miscellaneous domestic 15,401,100 11,176,250 4,224,850 
PRED “enesecsesveanr 206,000 50,000 150,000 
eer 380,044,500 283, 057, 270 96,987.230 

Shipments of Washington lath were as follows: 

1908. 1907. Gain A zm 


ir pieces. Lath, picces. 


piec 
California .136,455,150 180,556,398 *44, 101, 248 


4,818,000 
18,023,800 


1,886,295 
12,288,520 





Miscellaneous domestic : 
Foreign ih 5,735,280 


Totals 159,291,950 194,731, 213 e7 35 9,439,263 


*Loss. 


The eargo shipment trade was the heaviest on 1 
ord, even eclipsing periods when car shortages co! 
pelled the routing of eastern business by way of 
California. 

Comparison of 
during 1998 shows 


cargo shipments from Washington 
as follows: 
1908, feet. 1907, feet. L 
California 592,427,280 774, 141, 145 81 
Misi ellaneous domestic .151,456 55,087,341 4,835 
NE. tericts oo. candies 227,741,309 262 2,720,536 34,979,227 






Totals .........971,320,045 1,092,849,022 121,528,977 


Cargo shipments from Oregon were as follows 
Gain or 1088, 


1908, eo 1907, Nett feet. 
5 2 35 ; 36,5 


California . -199,273 
6 af 





Miscellaneous domestic. 4,23 + 84 
WPOCGMER ccsctins "101, Rit 59, 064 100, BOL, DD Rs 007 12 


Totals 303,916,583 350,247,892 *46,331, 339 


* Loss. 


The total of cargo shipments from British Columbia 
in 1908 was 56,400,711 feet, as against 67,193,208 feet 
for the previous year, or a loss of 10,792,497 feet. 
British Columbia’s largest trade was with Australia, 
but shipments to England showed a_ considerable 
increase. 

Statisties covering the rail shipping business of 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF WATER SHIPMENTS FROM OREGON, WASHINGTON AND BRITISH COLUMBIA IN FIFTEEN YEARS. 


——_—_—_ 








—— WASHINGTON AND OREGON 














ihe 
~ Philippines, 
Hawaii Total 
YEAR. Shipped from Foreign. and Alaska. California. Domestic. Grand Total. 
1894 ;Washington ............ 79,961,984 11,549,355 309,799,933 321,349,288 401,311,272 
1895 Washington and Oregon.... 131,055,817 15,484,496 594,493,048 409,977,544 541,033,361 
1896 Washington and Oregon...... 145,153,109 20,799,855 354,226,472 375,026,327 520,179,436 
1897 Washington and Oregon..... 153,679,787 26,798,584 347,298,269 374,096,853 527,776,640 
1898 Washington and Oregon.... 106,893,041 32,681,968 346,494,384 379,176,352 486,069,393 
1899 Washington and Oregon...... 137 '228) 990 62,891,280 379,656,816 442.5 48,096 579,777,086 
1900 Washington and Oregon...... 159, 942, 663 92,419,384 370,258,913 462,678,297 622,620,960 
1901 Washington — Oregon...... 198, 401, 355 72,667,768 403,245,540 475,913,308 674,314, 6638 
TGOE 4 WGRIRStOm «0.00.00 6.02%. ae 150,085,594 40,575,231 457,763,733 498, 338,964 843,766,235 
A ASERA ERa eere 40,122,856 6,879,572 148,339,249 155,218,821 “ ' 
2OGS -WASRINSION. 20.0605 6 viene 223,989,265 66,781,836 456,544,333 523,326,169 900,456.748 
ir ora.c.5 dc epuaw lane elec 55,822,314 9,599,000 87,720,000 97,319,000 % vicina 
MOOR. “TRING nook 8 ibis Sa ce 186,144,995 109,991,884 454,113,027 480,889,911 926.719.713 
SIN 6. 14s. <a. 5 si seca. cae 29,172,736 12,106,734 135,190,337 147,297,071 § ‘ 
Ps, I ono ecshash acu na ndeaye 201,030,589 27,255,157 595,240,580 622,495,737 t 1.084.947.853 
Rees. sR atic co! 4.4 etek 57,854,190 8,412,986 145,154,351 153,567,337 r 7 
1906 W ashington Si wel Hodes . 221,351,716 50,589,838 811,218,380 861,808,218 2 1,470,327,634 
I igas's.<.4.50"s Cs aici SAAN 112,526,918 7,198,497 267,442,285 274,442,285 5 . . , 
BOOT WENO on oie ee cen 262, :720,536 50,764,866 774,141,145 830,128,486 | 1.435.060.697 
ORs eee 100,651,552 6,422,766 240,359,832 249,596,340 § “ : . 
1908 Washington ..... eeete 227,741, "309 40,477,314 692,427,280 743,578,736 | 1,.262.947.176 
Oregon ...... ae 101,659,064 1,368 1954 199,273,255 202,257,489 § sia alia ‘ 
CNN oti 4.5) ia@corne-sce ema ,083,190,380 778,717,325 8,370,401,162 9,144,118,487 12,227,308,867 
Total Washington and Oregon 
i ac ee Es) (OMe gieewe se! |) . tae siieleee Po laleemwaee ee) 9 @ eimstelefeeie (© pares e eas 
Add suinbaltaneous not included 
CE Cae hacia dk aiceh wee! ) tec 6h saree 


Complete total, 15 years’ 
water shipments ° 


*Includes Philippine islands, Hawailan isiands and Alaska. 


*Oregon made no foreign shipments in 1894 
**Eleven months only. 


yyiSan Francisco shipments not included. 


tPanama and all other unclassified domestic shipments 


Washington and Oregon show that the falling off of 
a -—BritTIsi CoLUMBIA——-——-——-— , 
Total 
*Foreign. ( Jalifor nia Domestic. Tot 
34,262,549 1,929,589) 1,924 5 ; 36,192. 138 





40,745,270 13,602,811 54.348 081 





62,543,912 1,461,012 i: ‘or "O12 64,004 024 
a” 8 =§= = stseeses j.§ Sdee45 400 62,285 176 
55,134,603 ‘ pesiie 55,134.008 
49,132,308 iucai's . $9,132 508 
74,981,513 ee 74,98 1,513 
67,656,350 oe 67,650 350 
56,685,008 Got n Beka ; 56,685 .008 
62,238,694 . ae 62,23» .694 
33,177,244 ree 33,177 .244 
49,811,930 an 49,811 930 
+479,176,862 797,868 797,868 79,97.:.730 
sd ketene ~ * Kens cues 67,19) :.208 
GREER ©) ( Seekcbee i, 8 =§= nee Ae abode 56,400 711 
851,428,338 17,791,280 17,791,280 869,21:),618 
cocauat?: a suas =. Seger 12,227,30° 867 
erry 758,51 oss 
eT 13,155,045,578 

included. 
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eastern business, after the attempt of the railroads 
to advance rates had demoralized the industry, was 
enormous. Shipments from western Washington 
showed a decrease of 73,635 cars, as compared with 
1906—considered a normal year. This loss was divided 
between the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
in the following proportions: Northern Pacific, lum- 
her 37,985 cars, shingles 7,632 cars; Great Northern, 
lumber 18,027 cars, shingles 6,163 cars. 

During the year the business originating on the 
lines of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern roads 
amounted to 17,337 cars of lumber and 19,907 cars of 
shingles. Shipments via the Tacoma Eastern, Belling- 
ham Bay & British Columbia and Port Nomen. 
Southern roads increased the total to 39,046 cars 
shipped during the period of freight rate litigation. 

The detailed figures, by months in 1908, covering 
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shipments of lumber and shingles by the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific show that business increased 
somewhat as the year progressed, the best months 
having been July, August and September, while Octo- 
ber showed a considerable falling off. 

More detailed statistics regarding the rail trade 
are unobtainable, inasmuch as the transcontinental 
roads consider it to their best interests to withhold 
their data from the public since the litigation over 
rates began and refuse to give out even an estimate 
of their lumber tonnage. 

Figures compiled by Wood and Iron show that 
less fir was used in the San Francisco market during 
1908 than during any of the three preceding years. 
The gradual decrease in the call for wooden materials 
for reconstruction purposes in San Francisco is making 
itself felt and that market is not expected to even 


approximate its receipts during 1907, which amounted 
to nearly 800,000,000 feet. 

The following table gives a comparison of arrivals 
of fir and spruce at San Francisco during the last 
four years: 

MoNnTHsS— 1908. 1907. 1906. 1905. 
January 4 193,542,000 32,026,000 40,756,000 
February 67,882,000 36,299,000 30,063,000 









March 82,351 1000 41,131,791 35,172,085 
er 47 91,314,: 26,92) 26, 595 34,514,005 
rere 51,250,000 73,975, 000 34,072,000 37,689,000 
ee 7 3 046, 000 52,547,000 52,881,000 49,7 
July of 58,083,000 54,457,000 49, 
August 45,329,000 80,847,000 37, 





September bas 58, 423. 000 72,059,000 
October ... 53,512,000 58,979,000 80, 681 ,000 
November .. 60,412,000 44,224,354 96,254,611 3 
December 56,553,000 46,890,000 78,191,000 4 








2° 
1,230,000 
2,570,000 


Totals. .570,886,293 783,569,666 685,825,997 483,411,896 
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WHO ARE THE LUMBERMEN DEMANDING FREE LUMBER? 


‘‘It is strange that the demand for revision came 
from manufacturers this time instead of from the con- 
sumers. ’? 

The above is from an interview with the editor of an 
evening paper of Minneapolis, Minn., that was pub- 
lished in a New York paper last week. He went on to 
say: ‘*A heavy revision is desired, but I think the 
publie might be satisfied with free lumber, free coal and 
\ lowering of the duty on steel.’’ 

Perhaps the editor did not mean to imply that the 
lemand came from lumber manufacturers, but such 
would appear to be his meaning; and he would be tech- 
nically justified by the fact that practically the only 
people appearing before the ways and means committee 
n favor of lowering or removing the lumber duty have 
wen manufacturers, Iurthermore, these manufacturers 
eside in Minneapolis or elsewhere in Minnesota. 

But this fact is to be noted, that these lumber manu- 
icturers who want the duty removed are manufacturers 
if Canadian timber in mills that they have erected in 
ie dominion, or are interested in exploiting Canadian 
timber properties. Some of them are interested also in 
he United States, but so far as known their major 
uterests are on the other side of the line in western 
Ontario, Saskatchewan or British Columbia or else- 
vhere abroad. After all it is not passing strange that 
nen so situated should desire the removal of the lumber 
luty. 


Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made announce- 
ment of the formation of the American Timber Holding 
Company to handle timber lands, its present holdings 
being almgst entirely in British Columbia. This an- 
nouncement threw additional light, if any were needed, 
on the methods of the open advocates of free lumber 
for.it was found, as stated last week, that four out of 
the five principal advocates of free lumber, who per 
sonally or by exhaustive brief appeared before the ways 
and means committee, are officers of this new company. 

There undoubtedly is more or less sentiment among 
the people in favor of free lumber. ‘This is because they 
have not understood the reasons for the price advances 
which have taken place in the last ten years, and, hear- 
ing that there was such a thing as a ‘‘lumber trust,’ 
have put the two together. But this alleged public de- 
mand for removal of the lumber duty has not recently 
shown itself except through those who have a personal 
interest in Canadian properties on which they want te 
“make good.” 

The American Timber Holding Company naturally 
enough believes that its stock will sell better and that 
the timber that it wishes to sell will be more readily 
taken if the barrier between Canadian timber and the 
United States market is removed. To be sure, the Cana- 
dian product is turned out under such favorable condi- 
tions that it readily overleaps that barrier in enormous 
quantities; but so preponderating is the proportion of 


the American product in the total supply of our mar- 
kets that the Canadian manufacturer has to pay the 
duty. If the duty be taken away he hopes to add it to 
his mill price—or as much of it as is not needed to 
capture American trade. 

Our Minnesota, and northwestern readers generally, 
should not be misled by the announcement of the Jour- 
nal, they should not assume, because the contrary is not 
stated, that American lumber manufacturers are asking 
for removal of the duty. Those who are strictly Amer- 
ican manufacturers and who look at the matter without 
the bias of investments abroad are unanimously in favor 
of the maintenance of the duty and, in fact, believe 
that in the interest of forest conservation, and as fur- 
nishing the basis for reasonable and effective state legis- 
lation along that line, the duties should be raised. 

They do not, however, ask for a revision upward, but 
they do demand that there shall be no revision down- 
ward until other schedules of the tariff are revised to 
something like so reasonable a basis as that of the 
schedule which includes forest products; and it is left 
for those interested in Canadian timber and mills to 
demand abolition of the lumber tariff, and they have 
done so practically unaided by the consumers, who, what- 
ever their opinion in the matter may have been, are 
coming to think that perhaps it would be better not to 
meddle too much with the conditions under which the 
country has been so prosperous. 





BENEFICIAL EFFECT OF THE ASSOCIATION ON LUMBER MANUFACTURE. 


\n instructor in one of the largest universities of the 
uuntry has asked for as accurate information as it is 
ossible to secure concerning the extent to which com- 
jinations among lumber producers have affected methods 
f production and lumber prices. He desires to use this 
iformation in connection with a course on the economic 
esources of the United States. 

This question supplies a fertile theme for conjecture. 
\t the outset it must be conceded that no definite state- 
ent may be made with respect to the influence the 
rious lumber organizztions have had on the trade. 
his admission does not in any manner detract from the 
vtual, tangible value of association work. Primarily, 
ommercial organizations are educational factors. Their 
ufluence is just as direct and beneficial as is the in 
luence of education of any other character. 

Through their associations lumber manufacturers have 
een enabled to get together on problems of common 
iterest. Organization has brought about cooperation. 
\t first the object was to regulate prices, and the early 
ssociations made this their principal work. 
ever successful for this reason: 


They were 
It was found impossi- 
le to secure the allegiance of those turning out an 
ctual majority of the stock in any section. There was 
1 evidence a feeling of mutual distrust. The outcome 
f this feeling was the almost open disregard on the part 
f a few of the terms of agreement relating to prices. 
the long run price agreements were found to be un- 
rofitable. It is doubtful if the advantages reaped dur- 
x the short time they were observed offset the de 
ioralization ushered in by their abrogation. 
\ few years’ trial demonstrated conclusively the facts 
t forth. About the time this knowledge was gained 
rastiec laws were enacted by the federal and state gov- 
iments against combinations of all kinds. The organ- 
tions whose object was to control prices passed out 
associations 
iose purpose was to build up and develop the industry 
ey represented, to teach the individual how lumber 
iould be manufactured, to disseminate konwledge re- 
sarding the proper care of stock after being cut, and to 
‘evelop knowledge respecting ways and means of han- 
ling logs which, if employed, would raise the lumber 
iudustry to the dignity of a manufacturing business 
vather than a board sawing vocation. 
Manufacturers who took pride in the quality of the 
stock turned out at both their planing mills and saw 
mills were impressed with the necessity of equal care 


existence. They were sueceeded by 


being exercised by their competitors. They found it 
cost money to handle their products in the way they 
should be handled, but the extra expense was more than 
offset by the higher prices their stock commanded when 
the difference was appreciated by the consumer. 

Improvement of their products was responsible for a 
further awakening. Lumber is sold on grade, but even 
the most rigid inspection will not make poorly manu- 
factured stock equal to the product of a mill which 
exercises the greatest possible care and employs the 
most modern machinery. In time manufacturers using 
improved methods were awakened to the necessity of 
educating consumers, great and small, to the benefits to 
be derived from the application of knowledge of saw 
mill work. Educational campaigns of this character 
have been carried on by all the large lumber associa 
tions, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States being a particularly active factor. 

This work has been taken up without ostentation and 
has been carried on quietly for ten years or more. The 
result is American lumbermen today lead the world. 
Vast improvements have been made and the saw mills 
developed from the log haulup to the flooring machines, 
and every improvement in machinery has been a benefit 
not only to the manufacturer but to the consumer. 

Furthermore, improved devices for manufacturing 
lumber, planing mill products, vehicle stock and box 
shooks, and knowledge respecting their uses, have enabled 
manufacturers to turn to account those qualities of trees 
and those parts of trees which a few years ago were 
left in the woods or sent to the burners at the mills. 
This has brought about the conservative use of the for- 
ests which would not have been possible without the 
general codperation of lumbermen whose efforts along 
this line have been ably seconded by the invention and 
manufacture of saw mill machinery. Today the actual 
profits from the manufacture of lumber are no greater 
than they were twenty-five years ago. Timber is worth 
more and the cost of logging has increased three to 
four fold, and the manufacturer whose product grades 
35 percent better than No. 1 is the exception. 
grade products are being refined. ; 


The low 


Had not increased requirements and ingenuity made 
possible the more complete utilization of the forest 
wealth this country today would be practically without 
any forests that would produce saw logs. Throughout, the 
great lakes states the quality of timber now being cut 
could not have been profitably harvested twenty years 


ago when only the very finest cuts from selected trees 
were sent to the mills for manufacture. The history of 
the southern pine industry is exactly parallel, and the 
history of hardwoods is similar. 

All this change in the industry is not due primarily 
to the influence of the associations but without this 
means of codperation, without any system whereby oper 
ators could get together and compare their experiences 
and exchange ideas, the industry would not have attained 
its present very satisfactory status. It is no more pos- 
sible to say what the actual conditions would be but for 
the lumber associations than it is to outline the status 
of the stock growing industry or the methods of farm 
ing had not the government and the different farmers’ 
institutions, supplemented by the press, developed and 
disseminated knowledge regarding better methods, In 
other words, the methods employed by lumber manufac- 
turers show about as much improvement as those of 
manufacturers of other commodities, and the associa 
tions and the lumber trade press largely are responsible 
for the education of the trade. 

Looking at the matter in another light, the associa- 
tions have been instrumental in keeping prices down and 
giving lumber, as nearly as the law of supply and de 
mand will permit, a fairly stable level of values. The 
average value of lumber has been lowered by the pro- 
duction of large quantities of low grade stock, some of 
which actually is sold for less than the cost of manu 
facture. Had production been limited to the better 
qualities then the price of the higher grades today 
would be less than they are but the price of the poorer 
qualities would be very much higher. In other words 
there would not be such a wide range in either the 
quality or price. Consumers have been taught and have 
taught themselves to use low grade stock for many pur- 
poses where formerly only the best qualities were em- 
ployed. At one time if a farmer wanted to build a pig- 
pen he would ask for clear white pine boards. Now he 
will use No. 2 or No. 3, or posts and wire. In the 
manufacture of packages No. 2 and No.3 stock is used 
almost exclusively and a still further economy is being 
practiced by the employment of veneers. 

Lumber associations have served as tutors to lumber- 
men. They have had an indeterminable influence on 
prices, on the process of manufacture and on the char- 
acter of the men engaged in the trade. The only way 
to arrive at a true appreciation of their value would be 
to contrast a learned scientist with a backwoods farmer. 
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CUSTOMS RETURNS SHOW THAT LUMBER IMPORTERS ABSORB THE DUTY. 


Who pays the tariff ? Those who are arguing in favor 
of the repeal of the duty on lumber assert that the con- 
sumer pays the tariff. Those who believe in its retention 
are equally confident that the importer pays the duty. 
In the heat of the debate regarding the advisability of 
retaining or rescinding schedule D, under which head is 
embraced all forest products, many statements have 
been made as to the effect of repealing the lumber tariff. 
Those advanced by the representatives of the industry 
are based on personal knowledge. Those put forward 
by the opposition are based partly on supposition, or 
such action is favored because of personal profit to be 
derived by the admission of lumber free of duty into 
the United States. 

Some people hold views similar to those expressed by 
Congressman Perkins, of New York, who, to judge by 
his address, believes that in the event that the duty on 
lumber is removed values in this country immediately 
will be lowered to the extent of the duty imposed. His 
statements were of a semiplausible character, so much so 
that some of the larger and most conservative dailies 
in the country have reéchoed his opinions. The Chicago 
Tribune, in its issue of February 5, stated: 

The millions of users of the plainer kinds of furniture and 
of woodenware of all kinds would be benefited by cheaper 
lumber. ‘They would buy more freely than they do now, and 
hundreds of thousands of men employed in the factories 
where those articles are made would have more work and 
wages. It would cost less to build a frame house as well 
as to get the furniture for it. 

The better part of the available timber land of the United 
States is owned by a few large corporations or private 
individuals. Their holdings have appreciated greatly in 
value since their purchase and would remain a profitable 
investment with lumber on the free list. They would have 
no just cause for complaint if the duty were repealed. The 
millions of plain people who have to pay too much for bed- 
steads, chairs, rakes, hoes and scores of other articles into 
whose manufacture wood enters would be grateful. 

Merely to deny these conclusions probably would not 
be sufficient because when the public and the daily press 
get an idea into their heads it is somewhat difficult to 
eradicate it. The official statement of lumber imported 
into this country from British North America is such 
an emphatic disclaimer of the conclusions given as 
searcely to require any explanation. A review of the 
lumber trade relations existing between this country and 
Canada serves to emphasize the absurdity of the con- 
tentions of those who are asking for the repeal of the 
tariff and the absolute foolishness of certain conclusions 
that have been drawn, and among this class are those 
advanced by the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

Prior to 1894 a duty of approximately $2 a thousand 
feet on rough lumber, with the exception of some kinds 
of hardwoods, was imposed on all imports from Canada. 
In August, 1904, all forest products, with the exception 
of certain manufactures of wood, were admitted free 
under the Wilson bill, which continued in force until 


July, 1897. Reference to the tabulation herewith shows 
that from 1871 until 1904, inclusive, the value of im- 
ports fluctuated from $9. 26 to $13. 25 a thousand feet, 
the’ low value being for 1897 and the high figure for 
1883. From 1883 until 1904 the range of prices on 
tumber imported from Canada was less than $2. 

In 1897 the Dingley taridf measure was enacted. For 
that year the average price of lumber imported was 
$10.26 a thousand feet. By the act of July 24, 1897, 
the tariff schedule in effect prior to 1894 was reimposed. 
In fact, during the last thirty-seven years there have not 
been four years of free trade in lumber, in which time 
prices averaged $10.98 a thousand feet. In reality 
there were only about three years of free trade, as the 
Wilson bill was passed August 13, 1894, and the Dingley 
act July 24, 1897, so that the average for the four years 
given included the price of some lumber imported during 
1894 and 1897, which paid a duty. In 1898 the Dingley 
act became effective and the value of imports dropped 
from $10.26 to $9.94, a decrease of 32 cents a thousand 
feet. In 1899 there was a further drop of 4 cents in 
lumber values. Compared with the average value of the 
lumber imported free of duty during the previous four 
years there was a drop in 1898 of $1.04. In other words, 
it would seem that the importers absorbed at least half 
of the duty. Since 1898 there has been an increase in 
the average value of imports of lumber from British 
North America of $8.83 a thousand feet. In the face 
of this increase, equal to 440 percent of the duty, it is 
obviously absurd for anyone to conclude that the tariff 
on lumber regulates the quantity or the value of that 
imported. 

The best lumber year in the history of the trade of 
the United States was 1906. Prices were advanced al 
most as rapidly as they decreased during the latter part 
of 1907 and the early part of 1908. Conditions in 
Canada also were excellent and production in both 
countries was stipulated, the result being the importa- 
tion of more than 1,000,000,000 feet from British North 
America, of an average value of $16.36, an increase of 
$1.11 over the imports of the previous year. With the 
exception of the last three months 1907 was a good 
year and the records show an increase of $2.30 in the 
prices received. Taking these two years as a founda- 
tion, if in 1906 the tariff of $2 a thousand acted as a 
barrier to the importation of lumber from Canada, then 
in 1907 it was no barrier because the increase in value 
was more than equal to the duty imposed. The aver- 
age value in 1908 showed a further increase of 11 cents 
a thousand feet. 

During the years when lumber was admitted free 
importations increased. The heaviest increases, with 
the exception of 1908 and 1907, were reported for 1897, 
the total being 883,781,000 feet. This figure was closely 
approached in 1873, when a total of 818,302,000 feet 


was reported. In 1898, when the duty was again im- 
posed, imports fell off to about 40 percent of the quan- 
tity sent in the previous year, but from that low figure 
there was a steady increase until 1902. The importa- 
tions during 1903 and 1904 were slightly below those 
of 1902 but 1908 showed an additional gain. and in 
1906 all records were shattered, both with respect to 
quantity and value up to that time. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, statements to 
the effect that the tariff on lumber has anything to do 
with prices it commands would seem a trifle wide of 
the mark. Commercially, the United States is many 
times as great as Canada and this is particularly true 
with respect to the lumber industry. 

Two great objects are to be attained by the mainte 
nance of the duty; one is to provide revenue to meet 
the expenses of the government, and the other is to keep 
low grade Canadian products from flooding the northern 
states, displacing those of the northern mills and driv- 
ing those of the south backward, causing congestion at 
consuming points in the central states. Figures showing 
the value and quantity and the average value a thousand 
feet of lumber imported into this country from British 
North America during the thirty-seven years are given 
herewith : 

















Quantity, Average 
YEAR Value. feet. value. 

1908. $14,418,370 764,138,000 7 
1907. 16,692,451 894,591,000 
1906. 16,393,139 1,001,889,000 
1905. 12,117,582 794,797,000 
1904. 9 4 ae 110 627,609,000 
1963. < 647,234,000 
1902. 734,665,000 
1901. 586,880,000 
1900 523,672,000 3. 
1899. 4, 200, 168 ,928,000 9.90 
189s. 3,509,818 353,215,000 9.94 
1SU7 9,075,981 883,781,000 10.26 
1896. . 8,505 034 786,209,000 10.81 
1895. 532 600,798,000 11.41 
1894. 6, 136,961 514,619,000 11.92 
18933 8,239,370 742,597,000 11.09 
1892. 7,543,229 363,253,000 11,36 
1891 8,412,842 757,244,000 11.10 
1890 if 786, 093 660,327,000 11.79 
1889. 648,174,000 12.07 
1888. 608,743,000 12.34 
1887. 559,236,000 12.25 
1886 547, 832,000 11.67 
1885 555,582,000 12.26 
1884 600, 752,000 12.91 
1883 572,099,000 13.25 
1882 612'364,000 12.06 
1881. 575,320,000 10.91 
1880 5,086,880 515,343,000 9.86 
1879 3,292,042 355,304,000 9.26 
1878 3,174,335 327,298,000 9.69 
1877. 3,146,093 316,271,000 9.94 
1876. 3,672,105 333,996,000 10.99 
1875. 4,571,078 393,786,000 11.60 
1874. 6,764,314 562,395,000 12.02 
1873. 9,458,641 818,302,000 11.56 
1872. 7,182,061 714,731,000 9.97 
ROE ais<. : 6,863,684 725,994,000 9.45 








A METHOD OF FOREST CONSERVATION OF LESS THAN DOUBTFUL VALUE. 





WILL THIS KINDLY DISPOSED GENTLEMAN SUCCEED? 





POSSIBLY TO THE EXTENT OF SAVING THE WASTE. 
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BUSINESS MEN DEPRECATE IDEA OF CONSTANT AGITATION OF TARIFF MATTERS. 


‘‘Let well enough alone’’ is the ery being raised 
by business men representing large industries. They 
claim that the uncertainty regarding the probable 
action of Congress on the tariff question has done more 
to postpone the return of normal conditions than any- 
thing else. A New York paper publishes a signed 
statement to the effect that if Congress will let the 
tariff alone the people will do business. 

From Pittsburg comes a story to the effect that 
many of the steel mills now idle would be working 
on orders were it not for the fact that business is 
being held up because of the uncertainty regarding 
tariff legislation. The steel men, it is claimed, have 
not become active in the fight against tariff revision, 
but they are voicing their disapproval of Congressional 
tactics which is preventing large enterprises from 
being carried out. Willis L. King, of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa., stated in an 
interview recently that buyers won’t place orders 
while there is any hope of lower prices. 

A resolution was adopted January 21 at the annual 
meeting of the American Protective Tariff League, 
addressed to the President and members of Congress, 
in which the hope is expressed that the conditions 
set forth will elicit an expression from both the 
President and Congress, particularly with respect to 
« permanent tariff commission. The resolution dep- 
recated the movement for a permanent nonpartisan 
tariff commission which is being fostered by the 


National Tariff Commission Convention, which will 
convene at Indianapolis, February 16, 17 and 18. The 
resolution is given in full herewith: 


WHEREAS, Free traders and tariff “reformers” seem 
to have fallen back upon the plan of a permanent non- 
partisan tariff commission as a means of keeping the tariff 
in a perpetual state of “reform” and agitation; 

RESOLVED, That the American Protective Tariff 
League is unalterably opposed to the creation of any such 
body. 

First: We are satisfied with the permanent tariff 
commission, which already exists, namely, the Congress 
of the United States. 

Second: We doubt the wisdom or legality of delegating 
the powers now resting in the Congress to any appointive 
body. 

RESOLVED, That we have every confidence in the 
ways and means committee of the house of representa- 
tives and in the senate finance committee. 

RESOLVED, That the Tariff League stands ready to 
give to those committees and to Congress every support 
in its power by way of the most complete information as 
to the needs of the American industries and the needs 
of American labor. 


The business man objects to a permanent tariff 
commission because such an organization would make 
a continuously live issue of the tariff. They assert 
it is bad enough to have possible changes in the tariff 


disturb business conditions periodically and that to 
tinker perpetually with the tariff would mean to 
usher in an uncertainty regarding business affairs 
which would make it extremely difficult to carry on 
the commerce of the country. 

Opposition to the forthcoming convention at In- 
dianapolis is gaining ground not only in the east but 
in other sections of the country. It is based on the 
grounds set forth: That to make the tariff question 
a live issue at all times means to surround trade with 
so much uncertainty that it will be extremely difficult 
to carry on business affairs. 

This objection has not been raised solely by those 
identified with protected industries. Those dealing 
in commodities of which the entire supply is imported 
are just as strong in their objections to a perpetual 
tariff commission as is any other class of business 
men and for the reasons stated. The uncertainty with 
relation to the import duty would make it impossible 
for them to carry on their business with any assur- 
ance of success. 

This is a matter which should interest everyone 
who has the welfare of the commerce of the country 
at heart. Every merchant knows that the possibility 
of a drop in prices acts as a complete barrier to busi- 
ness, and inasmuch as the duty on many commodities 
has much to do with their selling price it is well to 
give sufficient stability to the tariff laws to make 
the conduct of business possible. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


While the saw mills of the country are busy replen- 
shing their stocks and getting ready for the spring 
trade it is interesting to note that those factors in 
the lumber situation which are generally the basis of 
what little prediction it is possible to make point 
o a fairly lively spring business. The movement of 
lumber just now is moderate, although by no means 
it low level, but the accumulation of stock needed to 
fill out vacancies in the selling lists is in no way apt 
to exereise an adverse influence. Taking into con- 
ideration those particular instances which occasionally 
come to the suface, it would seem that the actual 
onsumption of lumber during the coming season will 
be above average. For example, reports are available 
this week showing building conditions at two extremes 
if the country, New York and Seattle. In the eastern 
metropolis the building department’s report for Jan- 
ary shows that 950 permits were issued in the three 
principal boroughs during that month covering pro- 
jected buildings to cost $17,169,350. In January last 
vear the building department of that city issued 455 
permits for buildings estimated at $7,003,650. These 
eports, showing that the January building permits 
u New York city exceeded those of January last 
vear by approximately $10,000,000, can be considered 
is reflecting the general business situation in the east. 
\t Seattle building permits issued during January 
xceeded those of any January in the history of the 
ity and, in fact, only one month in the city’s history 
as exceeded the totals for January, 1909; 918 per- 
nits were issued, aggregating $2,072,465. Another 
iarket-—Buffalo—reports, ‘‘A decided change has 
ome over the general trade during the last ten days. 
here is more life in the business.’’ Building per- 
its in Boston during January aggregated $8,346,000, 
vainst $3,950,000 during the same period last year, 
nd this building was practically all of the smaller 
ariety utilizing much lumber. These returns from 
ur of the larger markets seem to show that the 
uilding boom has not died from exposure to winter 
veather and may be looked to as a means of market- 
ng a fair share of the stock which should change 
ands in the spring. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS INCREASING. 


The railways are gradually increasing their pur 
lases and there is ene ouragement to be derived from 
he fact that railway earnings are increasing suffi- 
iently to justify the carriers in spending a little 
uoney. A report of the American Railway Associa- 
ion just issued and covering the car earnings for 
lle last eighteen months shows that in 1907 the aver- 
ge daily earning of the cars owned by members of 
lie association was $2.60. In October, 1907, the figure 
as $2.67. Immediately thereafter a decline began 
nd earnings went down until they reached the low 
oint of $1.72 average per day in May, 1908. Then 
ie situation began to right itself and in September 
irnings had inereased to an average of $2.24 per 
iv per day. Figures since that time are not available 
; yet, but inasmuch as the number of idle cars has 
en decreasing right along and the number of cars 

shops for repairs is likewise diminishing, it seems 
isonable that present earnings should be materially 

excess of those of last September and accordingly 
ilway incomes are getting back to a normal basis. 

‘ec actual bearing of this upon the lumber situation 

found @n the increasing number of sales: of car 
aterial and the number of inquiries out for ties. 

f the latter not a large number of sales have been 
ade beeause the carriers are still unwilling to pay 
‘he market price, but their interest is evidenced by 
‘he inquiries. 

‘he demand for lumber for reconstruction in Italy 
lias ereated something of a flurry in the south during 
‘ last couple of weeks and already some shipments 
ve gone forward with much more stock to follow. 
st how much building material will be exported 


hi 
J 


from the United States for rebuilding the devastated 
portion of Italy is a matter of conjecture. 

Woodworking industries generally are finding very 
little cause for complaint just now and about all they 
need, v »w that they ,have recovered of most of their 
business, is time in which to recover the confidence 
that goes with it. For example, the demand for 
medium g de furniture—the variety which consumes 
the greate.t quantity of lumber—is said now to be 
excellent. Yet the furniture people have not broken 
themselves from their 18-months’ habit of buying 
today only what they will need tomorrow and they 
are perfectly willing to admit that they are satisfied 
to get their lumber as they need it, so long as the 
price is likely to remain practically stationary. Mi£ll- 
work factories are generally busy, as are also the floor- 
ing people, and, so far as these interests are con- 
cerned, there is only one thing greatly to be desired 
and that is an improvement in business in the middle 
west. The east and the far west are taking care of 
themselves. 

While, as was said before, production is sufficient 
to slightly replenish broken mill stocks, it still is 
below average and manufacturing interests still show 
that sensible, conservative spirit which has much 
lightened the burden of many unprofitable months. 
In the south the output is now perhaps 90 percent 
of normal. The 157 mills reporting to the Yellow 
Pine Clearing House showed that their stocks had in- 
creased approximately 36,000,000 feet during Decem- 
ber. While that was enough, it was not an indication of 
overproduction and, as a matter of course, the nearer 
we approach the spring trade the less danger there is. 
Logging operations in the south have been going along 
very nicely. No severe setback has resulted from 
weather conditions. In the north the input is being re- 
tarded somewhat by variable weather, although the freez- 
ing weather of this week has made amends for the pre- 
vious thaw. 


WHITE PINE. 


Bad weather in the northwest has blocked the retail 
trade so thoroughly that for the time being there is 
little movement of northern pine in that direction and 
little change in the general situation can be recorded 
this week. Prices remain in about the same proportions 
as heretofore, the upper grades holding firm, while there 
is less demand for the lowers. The slight call for low 
grades at the present time is considered by many lum- 
bermen one of the best arguments that can be brought 
to bear on the tariff question—one of the legitimate 
reasons for opposing abolition of the lumber tariff which 
would throw this stock into competition with Canadian 
cheap lumber. 

Wholesale markets report a demand much stronger 
than prevailed at this time last year, particularly for 
uppers. Generally speaking, there is more demand from 
the building trade than from any other source and 
stocks, particularly in the east, are not being replenished 
as rapidly as the dealers themselves would desire. The 
Michigan mills report that their trade is largely in the 
form of orders for immediate consumption and it is be 
lieved that the prospect of a change in the tariff is re- 
tarding business to some extent, particularly in delaying 
the placing of some large orders which otherwise might 
be closed at this time. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 

Inquiry for eastern spruce has shown some betterment 
of late and the increase in building operations gives 
promise of considerable business for the spruce people, 
hence the market is a little firmer, although still under 
the list. 


HEMLOCK. 
Northern hemlock seems to be holding reasonably well 


to the recent advance and it is doubtful if the same 
concessions could be had today that were easily ob- 


tainable thirty days ago, even on large orders. Yellow 
pine is not making such inroads into the hemlock terri- 
tory and both northern and eastern producers are there- 
fore finding a fair amount of business in their own field. 
Very little northern stock is being shipped into eastern 
territory. 


CYPRESS. 

Factory stock in cypress is selling in fair quantity. 
The yard trade is variable, depending upon locality, but 
in the aggregate is not disappointing. Mill stocks are 
sufficiently broken to materially delay the shipment of 
mixed cars and this condition is having its moral effect. 


YELLOW PINE. 


Yard trade and railroad demand remain in about the 
same proportions as a week ago and the most favor- 
able indication of the week is found in. the export trade. 
Mills catering to that class of business are busier than 
they have been for a number of months and are not 
dumping as much stock for domestic consumption as 
heretofore. Less tendency to shade prices is generally 
reported. Inquiries are in larger proportion to orders 
than they ought to be, but it seems that general spring 
buying is materially later than usual. The mills are 
shipping more promptly than usual at this time of the 
year, excepting where orders contain items which are 
not immediately available. At the present rate of pro- 
duction mill stocks will not be complete short of ninety 
days, if then. 


HARDWOODS. 


Reports from various markets and opinions expressed 
by leading wholesalers in the same markets vary greatly 
as to the actual status of the hardwood trade, some indi- 
cations pointing to material improvement, while others 
would seem to show that the market is practically sta- 
tionary. Business is gradually increasing in volume 
but prices on some items are somewhat weaker than they 
ought to be. Quartered oak, for example, has shown 
improvement of late, while plain oak is not as steady 
as it has been. 

Northern hardwoods are just holding their own as to 
prices and mill stocks are accumulating somewhat. The 
mills are not overly anxious to sell, however, on the 
present basis and, therefore, there has not been any 
slump in values. 

Some inquiries have been afloat in the east covering 
fair sized quantities of material for the factory trade, 
but these have not thus far materialized as actual sales. 
The most noteworthy feature of the hardwood situation 
is the shifting of demand in the south to lower grades, 
which are in large surplus by comparison with uppers. 
The attractive prices brought about by an oversupply 
are aiding in the movement of considerable box lumber 
ete., gum being particularly affected. The box trade, 


however, is not as active as usual and is not buying as 


freely as conditions would seem to warrant. 


ON THE WEST COAST. 


Fir has been advanced from 50 cents to $1 and the 
upper grades are bringing the better prices. The Wash 
ington mills, however, have large stocks of common which 
are still offered at old figures. Few charters have 
been recorded lately and the coastwise trade is quiet, 
as also is the export business. The railroads are actively 
in the market for fir and would like to buy ties but seem 
to be afraid of present prices. Their inquiries, however, 
are numerous and it is freely predicted that they will 
taken on considerable stock later in the season. Weather 
conditions lately have interfered with logging and com- 
paratively little work is being done in the woods. 

The shingle mills are closed and will remain so until 
March 1—perhaps longer. Most of the shipments of the 
last ten days have been to the southwest and inquiries 
from that region are numerous. On the Minneapolis 
rate, quotations are: stars, about $2.78; clears, $3.19. 
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GENERAL EFFECT OF REMOVAL OF THE TARIFF 


It is impossible seriously to cripple the leading in- 
dustry, or one of the leading industries, of a section 
without at the same time bringing destruction upon 
others. The interdependence of the different branches 
of trade is so well understood as to require no explanation. 

The proposition to remove the duty on lumber and to 
usher in a condition which would prove harmful to lum- 
bermeén and timber owners without any class deriving a 
benefit that is conmensurate with the injury done is one 
that should command the close attention of banks, rail- 
roads and those engaged in handling general merchan- 
dise, embracing everything from feminine headgear to 
logging locomotives. 

Apparently in very few sections of the country is ade- 
quate attention being given to this weighty problem. It 
has been charged by certain fervid orators in Congress 
that lumbermen are so little interested in this question 
that they have not appeared to argue in their own behalf. 
This charge is about on a parity with some of the ar 
guments advanced showing why the duty should be taken 
off lumber. At the time seme of such statements were 
being made representatives of the industry, not of one 
section or one state, but of the entire United Statés were 
present in Washington. 

In some districts, however, lack of interest is shown. 
This may be due, in part, to lack of initiative or to 


uncertainty as to the best way of bringing the matter 
to the attention of Congress. 

The lumbermen of Memphis certainly are alive to the 
necessity of taking an active part in this campaign. Not 
only are they using their own influence by the adoption 
of resolutions directed to the members of the ways and 
means committee, and circulated among the national 
legislators, but they have presented the matter in such a 
strong manner to the local banking institutions, general 
merchants and supply houses that the latter have added 
their voices to the general request that Congress retain 
the duty on lumber. 

What is more to the paint, the bankers have been so 
impressed with this necessity that they are able to ad- 
vance good and sufficient reasons for leaving schedule D 
undisturbed.. The lumbermen of every other city and 
every other section of the country are just as vitally 
concerned in this question as are those of Memphis. 
Some of the strongest men identified with the manufac- 
ture and sale of lumber in representative markets and 
districts are doing all in their power to bring every in- 
fluence to bear that they can to have this question set- 
tled in accordance with the policy of protection and the 
principles of justice. 

To lumbermen who are indifferent, or who are depend- 
ing upon others to carry on this fight in the interest 


FROM LUMBER. 


of Iumbermen the following suggestions are addressed: 

If you have the welfare of the industry as a whole 
at heart you must admit from the arguments you have 
read and your own knowledge that to permit the importa- 
tion of low grade stock free of duty would work a hard- 
ship upon yourself or upon your fellow lumbermen in 
other sections. 

As a lumberman, then, you are expected and should 
be willing to take a man’s part in this fight, which 
essentially is not a fight for protection but a struggle 
for at -least fairness to the lumber industry in com 
piling the new tariff ‘act. 

As a lumberman you should become interested in this 
problem yourself and should seek also to interest your 
bankers and those with whom you do business. 

The false impression having been created that lumber- 
men as a class have reaped such tremendous profits dur 
ing the last few years that they are ashamed to ask for 
a continuance of the lumber duty, everyone manufactur 
ing or handling lumber at wholesale or retail owes it to 
himself and to the industry to counteract this idea. 

It is about time the public is given to understand that 
lumbermen are not robbers, thieves or despoilers of the 
country’s riches or that lumbermen have reaped a larger 
profit from their operations than have many other classes 
of manufacturers and merchants. 





UNFOUNDED STATEMENTS REGARDING EFFECTS OF LUMBER TARIFF REMOVAL. 


Representative Perkins’ Assumptions Refuted——A Plea to Save the Forests by Using Them—Stinging Rebuke of Congressional Misstatements of Fact. 


In the course of a speech on the army appropriation 
bill delivered in the house: January 29, Hon. James B. 
Perkins, of New York, turned his attention to tariff 
matters, singling out lumber as one commodity which 
should be relieved of ihe slight protection now accorded 
it. It may not be necessary to add that Congressman 
Perkins did not confine his remarks to the measure then 
before the house. That part of his address relating to 
lumber is reproduced herewith: 


Mr. Chairman: I desire to make some remarks in refer- 
ence to the very practical question of the approaching revi- 
sion of the tariff. We have now the question of revision in 
the hands of one of the committees of this house which will, 
ere long, make its report for the consideration of the house 
and of the country. 

Under the considerations which, it seems to me, should 
guide us in any revision of the tariff, they are items which 
specially demand a proper and judicious revision in the way 
of reducing the imposts upon articles which constitute a 
burden upon our manufacturers and take some money out 
of the pockets of many to go in larger bundles into the 
pockets of a very few. 

Now, take lumber. That any person should be opposed to 
a change in the law which will render it more easy for us 
to obtain any amount of lumber from another land is cer- 
tainly a thing that excites wonder. One of the great prob- 
lems before us, constantly dinged into our ears, and justly 
dinged, is the denudation and destruction of our forests. It 
is said, and truly said, that this may affect most injuriously 
the water supply of the country. ‘There are portions of the 
world now as barren as the Desert of Sahara that once were 
fertile lands, that have been turned into deserts from an 
improper and unfortunate destruction of the forests, which 
has destroyed the water supply, until what once was fertile 
land is now barren land. And the same thing, Mr. Chairman, 
may occur in certain portions of our own country. We make 
appropriations, and I do not think any appropriations are 
more judicious, for preserving the forests on account of their 
great value. I do not think there is any money voted by 
this Congress that is voted more wisely, and yet when it is 
possible to some extent to lessen the unfortunately and in- 
evitably rapid destruction of the forests by getting from 
foreign lands whatever relief we can, opposition is made. 

Apart trom any question of use for manufacture, apart 
from any guestion upon whom the burden falls, any process 
of law by which we get the wooded product of a single acre 
of jand from any other land-.and save the wood that stands 
upon an acre of our own land would be a wise thing if it 
had no other explanation behind it. But, further, I state, 
and I think it can not be too often said, that we should 
consider in these laws where the burden falls and where the 
benefit goes. There is no great industry, and it is still a 
great industry, that to so large an extent is in the hands of 
a few men 2s the ownership of timber land. Of the avail- 
able timber land of this country a great proportion is in 
the hands of a few great corporations or a few great owners. 
If the price of lumber is enhanced by artificial means they 
get the benefit. Upon whom does the burden fall? It falls 
on every man in the United States who builds a frame house. 
There is no more important problem for us than that men 
of moderate means should be comfortably and with reason- 
able economy furnished with habitations. In the case of 
every frame house in the United States the price of lumber 
is enhanced by the tariff. The price of every fence put up 
by the farmer is enhanced by the tariff, and the price of the 
ehair on which a man sits in his own house is enhanced by 
the tariff. Let us consider another thing. ‘The price of lum- 
ber has increased enormously in the last four years. Hem- 
lock, which was sold at $12 a thousand feet not so long ago, 
now sells at $25 a thousand, and perhaps more. 

Now, that great rise, of course, is not due entirely to the 


action of the tariff. It is due in part to that and in larger 
part to the diminution in the supply of timber; but, Mr. 
Speaker, there is no man that owns timber land who has 
not seen the price of his products enormously increase. As 
the result of natural laws the hemlock he was selling a few 


years ago at $12 a thousand he is now selling at twice that ° 


price. He has reaped the benefit and an enormous enhance- 
ment in the price of his product has to be paid by every 
man in the United States that uses his product. It comes 
with a very poor grace for the owners of timber land who 
have prolited so greatly from natural causes to insist on 
obtaining an additional $2 a thousand by retaining the duty 
on lumber. No men have prospered more in the last few 
years than the owners of timber land, and a duty for their 
benefit increasing the already greatly enhanced value of 
their property makes every man who builds a frame house 
pay them so much more. I do not believe that a duty, the 
benefit of which goes to a few men who are rich and the 
burden of which falls on many men who are poor, should 
continue oa the statute book. 

In this connection, considering where a change in the 
tariff will be to the advantage of the largest industry—to 
the industry which employs the greatest number of men—I 
wish to say a word in passing on the question of wood 
pulp. It has been discyssed before in this house liberally, 
and will be again. 

I call attention to the fact that the enhanced price of 
wood pulp is a burden upon one of the greatest industries 
of the land, and that is the news paper making industry. 
There is between the industry that makes news paper and 
the industry that makes pulp a great disparity. It may be 
safely said that the news paper manufacturers employ 
forty men where the manufacturers of wood pulp employ one 
man. Itisa fact that the making of wood pulp in this country, 
as stated by the census bureau, in a single year strips bare 
aun area of timber land as large as the state of Rhode Island ; 
and so, both from the motive of conserving, as far as we can, 
our forests, and the motive of benefiting, so far as we can, 
a great industry, the abolition of this tax may well be con- 
sidered by those who have in charge the duty of tariff re- 
vision. 


Representative Perkins’ statements and conclusions 
were so far wide of the mark as to impel an answer 
from J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, an outline of which was given last week. Parts of 
the reply have been so widely circulated by the Asso- 
ciated Press as fully to counteract the unfounded state- 
ments of Representative Perkins. Mr. Defebaugh’s reply 
is given herewith in full: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3, 1909. 
Hon. James B. Perkins, 
Room 461 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: My attention has been called to your 
speech of last Friday in regard to tariff revision, and 
principally so because some of the striking sentences 
therein had been given considerable circulation through 
the press. 

I am confident that you do not wish to misinterpret 
any facts or make statements not justified by the facts 
and that, therefore, you will welcome comment upon 
some portions of your address. 

[ am particularly struck with certain sentences, which 
to me indicate that you do not fully understand the rela- 
tionship between the tariff on lumber and the labor 
employed in the lumber industry and the capital invested 
in it, and that you have been involuntarily misled by 
the misinformation that has been so industrially cir- 
culated during the last few years about this industry. 
Quoting from the Congressional Record report of your 
speech, I was impressed by the following: 


‘*Certain items of large importance to the manufac- 
turing industries where, it seems to me, the benefits to be 
derived by the reduction will be shared by very many 
and the loss to be imposed by the reduction will fall 
upon very few.’’ 

‘*Any process of law by which we get the wooded 
product of a single acre of land from any other land 
and save the wood that stands upon an acre of our 
own land would be a wise thing if it had no other ex 
planation behind it.’’ 

‘*We should consider in these laws where the burden 
talls and where the benefit goes. There is no great in- 
dustry, and it is still a great industry, that to so large 
an extent is in the hands of a few men as the ownership 
of timber land. Of the available timber land of this 
country a great proportion is in the hands of a few 
great corporations or a few great owners. If the 
price of lumber is enhanced by artificial means, they 
get the benefit. Upon whom does the burden fall? 
It falls upon every man in the United States who builds 
a frame house.’’ 

‘*There is no man that owns timber land who has not 
seen the price of his product enormously increased. As 
the result of natural laws the hemlock he was selling 
a few years ago at, $12 a thousand he is now selling at 
twice that price.’’ 

‘“No men have prospered more in the last few years 
than the owners of timber land, and a duty for their 
benefit, increasing the already greatly enhanced value 
of their property makes every man who builds a frame 
house pay them so much more. I do not believe that 
a duty, the benefit of which goes to a few men who. 
are rich and the burden of which fails on so many men 
who are poor, should continue on the statute book.” 

Ownership of Timber Lands. 

I see in the above, my dear sir, the expression of your 
opinion that the importation of lumber, which will be 
increased by the removal of the duty on lumber, would 
to that extent conserve the forests of the United States, 
and that the maintenance of the value of timbered lands 
would benefit only a few rich men—that is to say, that 
the ownership of timber lands is centered in a com- 
paratively. few holdings and that, therefore, the main- 
tenance of timber land values is of interest only to the 
few. 

Allow me to say that the idea that the importation 
of lumber from anywhere, Canada being our present 
chief source of supply and the contemplated source of 
additional supply, would in any way conserve the for- 
ests, while plausibly appealing to those who have no 
practical knowledge of the matter, is erroneous. Forest 
preservation or conservation is determined not so much 
by the number of acres cut as by the manner in which 
they are cut. A lumberman required to produce a cer 
tain amount of lumber to supply the market may cut 
the timber from which it is made from a certain num 
ber of acres, or from a smaller or larger number ot 
acres. Every acre of timber land has on it timber ot 
various sizes and qualities. If the land be stripped 
clean there will be produced kinds and grades of timber 
which are unsalable. To produce a given quantity of 
lumber for the market from the smallest @umber of 
acres requires that all the product from each acre shoul: 
be marketable. During the last decade, during which 
the $2 duty has applied, great advances have been 
made in the utilization of the standing timber. From 
25 percent to 100 percent more feet of product is 
secured from the acre than then. If the present de 
mands of the country had to be supplied under the con 
ditions prevailing ten years ago, the acreage to be cut 
over annually would be probably 40 percent to 50 per 
cent more than at present. 
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Low Grade Trees. 


You probably understand that in every acre of timber 

nd there are trees which produce only low grade lum- 

r; also that every tree produces some low grade 
lumber, and further, that every log, even the best, pro- 
cuees some low grade lumber. ‘That is the situation 
hich faces the lumbermen in their relation to the 
,arkets. They may go into the woods and cut only 

ch trees and haul out only such logs that the pro- 
) rtion of the inferior grades will be very small, but to 

so is to waste that which is left. The same situa- 
i. nm obtains in Canada, only to a greater extent, where 
te proportion of low grade material in the forests is 

ially larger than in corresponding sections of the 
| nited States. 

‘he relation of this situation to the tariff is that 
o high grade material the tariff has practically no 
influence upon importation, and is to all intents and 
pirposes tariff for revenues only, but on the low grades 
it is modefately protective, to the extent occasionally of 
uvarly 20 percent. It serves to keep out, therefore, an 
undetermined amount of low grade material. Remove 
the duty and this low grade material would enter into 

upetition with this character of lumber in the United 
Siates, so increasing the quantity of this class of stuff 
that it could not all be sold, and would require the lumber 
manufacturers to leave part of it in the woods or at the 
mill and not attempt to market it. The demand of 
the country would have to be met by the production of 
a higher class of stock, therefore more good trees would 
have to be cut and a larger area gone over to secure 
them. There might be conservation in this process if 
the stuff so left would be conserved, but it is only in 
part in trees that are left standing, and these are sub- 
ject to the hazards of wind and fire and disease—are 
sulject in a special degree after the surrounding timber 
has been removed—but part of this loss would be in 
the shape of the tops of trees or top logs, so called, and 
in unsound butts of trees. A further portion of the 
loss would be in the low grade stuff which comes out 
of the log in the saw mill and for which the lumber 
industry has gradually been finding a market. 

\llow me to say in this connection that what is not 
worth saving is not worth caring for. If the govern- 
ment makes it impossible by legislation to utilize this 
low grade material, by that act it also makes it impos- 
sible properly to care for it. 

| have dwelt too long on the conservation feature of 
this question, though I have only touched upon the sub- 
ject in a general way. I inclose some documents and 
arguments in which you will find, if you have time to 
exumine them, more detailed and definite statements 
along the same line. I come now to the idea that main- 
tenance of the value of standing timber is of interest 

ly or chiefly to the few. 

Socialistic Doctrine. 

It seems to me that your argument is substantially 
that of the single taxers. What you object to is the so- 
called ‘unearned inerement.’’ The single taxer will 
apply this same doctrine and logically not only to timber 


lands but to farm lands and town lots. If the time has 
come When wealth is to be attacked because it has 
resulted from, or is represented by values due to com- 
munity growth, then we have come to a socialistic era. 
I do not believe that you mean to attack the holding of 
property because the investors have been wise and far- 
secing and have made investments which have proven 


profitable. Many of the greatest fortunes in this coun- 
try are the result of careful and farsighted investments 
in city real estate or in agricultural lands. Such in- 
telligent prevision is usually commended and not penal- 
iz by forfeiture of the increase in value. 

go further on this point, and to come directly to 
yi statement that timber is to a large extent in the 


lands of a few men. I think you are misled by the 
pullie prominenees given to a few large holdings of 
timber lands. There is one group of affiliated individ- 
uns and companies known as the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
é which may possibly own 3 percent of the stand- 


it. timber in the United States. There are two-in- 
(:iduals whose holdings are supposed to be some- 
\ ore between one-half of 1 percent and 1 percent of 
the commercial timber of the country. No other hold- 
so far as I am aware, is so large as one-half of 1 
| 


ent. 

he fact of the matter is, I think, that no other nat- 
u resource is so widely distributed as timber and no 
oiLer, except the land itself, is in the hands of so many 
i viduals who are directly affected by its increase in 


‘a ve and who will suffer by anything which depreciates 
ths! value, 


Saw Mills in the United States. 


eall your attention to the fact that there are about 

10 saw mills in the United States. ‘The exact figures 
reported by the Forest Service and census office for 1907 
26,934, but these offices say that their figures were 
eutirely complete and that 30,000 is a fair, round 
tement. In the report on the lumber cut for 1907 
You will find in table 36 a division of the mill accord- 
in to eapacity. There were 15,168 that eut less than 
(000 feet a year. In the next class there were 4,820 
that cut more than 500,000 and less than 1,000,000 feet ; 
»,279 that eut more than 1,000,000 and less than 5,000,- 
00 feet. The average eut for each of these mills is not 
viven, but assuming that it is about midway between the 
highest and the lowest, we have accounted for about one- 
half of the lumber product of the country. And these 
‘are all very small mills. No mill that euts less than 
25,000,000 feet is in the class of ‘‘lumber barons’’— 
the elass to which objection is made because of their 
ttnber holdings. Going farther up we find 813 mills 
cutting more than 5,000,000 feet and less than 10,000,- 
000, and 652 that cut more than 10,000,000 and less 


than 25,000,000. Estimating the cut of these mills also 
we find a total amount of lumber cut by mills pro- 
ducing less than 25,000,000 feet annually of about 
36,000,000,000 feet. The total cut was over 40,000,- 
000,000 feet. Allow me to call your attention also to 
the states in which these small mills mostly prevail. 
They are Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Michigan, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. You 
will notice that these are all states of mixed timber 
growth, where, because of scattered ownership of timber 
and the more or less cutover character of the timber 
area, it is difficult to group large holdings as the basis 
for large manufacturing operations. This means further 
that there is an enormous number of timber owners con- 
tributing to the log supply of these mills. 

You represent a district which is largely agricultural 
and of general manufactories, but you must be familiar 
with conditions therein, and I will call to your mind 
what you must at least have unconsciously observed, ‘that 
the small saw mills which are characteristic of that sec- 
tion, where they occur at alls are supplied largely by logs 
brought in by farmers or from small tracts bought from 
year to year and logged by the purchaser. 


Mills That Own no Timber. 


It is a fact well known in the lumber industry that a 
mill producing less than 5,000,000 feet a year does not 
ordinarily have any timber back of it but it must depend 
more or less on current purchases of logs or timber. I 
presume it is safe to say that 80 percent of the saw 
mills in the United States own no standing timber at 
all except as they may buy a wood lot or a small tract 
of a few acres, which may serve for the year’s opera- 
tion, 

Therefore the assertions can safely be made that the 
increased value of stumpage for at least one-half of the 
lumber product of the United States is directly reflected 
in the current income of multitudes of small indi- 
vidual timber owners, principally farmers who may 
have a timber lot of anywhere from five to forty acres. 

It is impossible to do more than guess at such figures 
and perhaps your guess may be as good as mine, but 
here are the facts on which to base an estimate. Prac- 
tically all the area of the United States east of the 
Mississippi river was originally timbered. Most of 
the farms in that territory have more or less timber 
growing on them. Some of it is the remains of the old 
forest; some of it is the second growth. I think it safe 
to say that more than one-half of the farmers east of 
the Mississippi river and thousands of other land 
owners who are not farmers have a direct interest in 
the price of stumpage—standing timber—and in any- 
thing that affects or threatens to depreciate that value. 

In states like your own, in Pennsylvania, all through 
New England, in Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and perhaps to a less extent 
in all the others, the average small saw mill—and the 
average mill is a small one—draws its log supply from 
many sources. A milkthat cuts 1,000,000 feet of hardwood 
a year may buy its logs from a hundred different men. 
That this source of income is appreciated by the farmers 
any by other small timber owners is admitted by the 
small millman. ; 

Prices Paid Farmers for Logs. 

I have been making some inquiries in the last few 
weeks as to prices paid for farmers’ logs at different 
times during the last fifteen years. Some have objected 
to giving these figures, saying that the publication of them 
would be an unnecessary additional burden upon them; 
that the farmers already know too much about the value 
of timber; that the high prices charged by small holders 
for logs makes it very difficult for the small mill to make 
a living. This is undoubtedly true, but these figures would 
surprise you. They show an increase in price paid to 
the farmers of the country of about 100 percent 
in ten years. Under the present high prices of the 
forest products, logs, bolts, posts, pulpwood ete., hun- 
dreds of settlers in the once heavily timbered portions, 
but now mostly cutover portions of states like Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and many others, have paid for their land 
by the sales of what timber was left by the millmen. 

I would call your attention to the Forest Service re- 
port on the advance in stumpage values, to be found on 
page 40 in bulletin 77. Some of the more important 
woods are given in the following table, which shows the 
average value a thousand feet, board measure, in the 
years named: 
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a, white oak only. 

b, eastern spruce only. 

c, eastern hemlock only. 

I will quote examples of these advances from some 
of the reports I refer to above: 

A mill at Jackson, Tenn., reports that it paid farmers 
for oak logs $10.50 in 1899, and $14 at the present time; 
for chestnut, $9 in 1899, now $12; for poplar, $10.50 in 
1899 and $14 now. 

A mill at Falls of Rough, Ky., shows an advance dur- 
ing the series of years from 1890 to 1908 of about 100 
percent on oak, ash and poplar. These prices are very 
low, however, indicating that this mill is operating under 
peculiar conditions. Prices for all of these logs in 
1906 was $1.50, and at the present time $1.35, owing to 
the change in business conditions. 

A mill at Brookville, Ind., reports to me that the 
prices paid for oak in 1899 was $10, now $25; ash in 





1899 $8, now $18; beach in 1899 $3.50, now $6; bass- 
wood in 1899 $5, now $10. 

An Arkansas mill reports that in 1899 its prices on 
oak was $8 to $10, now it is $13 to $15. 

At a point on the Ohio river near the mouth of the 
sig Sandy one of the largest poplar concerns quotes 
prices it paid on small lots based on seventy cubes to the 
thousand feet, board measure, as follows: 1890, $9.80; 
1895, $12.60; 1899, $17.50; 1902, $21; 1906, $24.50; 
1908-09, $35. 

This poplar price is corroborated by an Ohio concern, 
which advanced, however, from $20 in 1899 to $35 at the 
present time, the maximum being reached in 1902, since 
when the price has remained stationary. This report 
shows that oak advanced from $8 to $25; ash from $10 
to $16; beech from $6 to $12; basswood from $12 to $25. 

Logs in Small Lots. 

A Wisconsin mill reports paying for small lots of logs 
as follows: Pine, $5 in 1890; $6.75 in 1899; $9.75 in 
1906; $16 in 1908; $12 in 1909. Hemlock advanced 
from $2.50 in 1890 to $11 in 1908. Spruce advanced 
from $3.50 in 1890 to $14 in 1908. This report also 
shows a general decrease in prices paid at the present 
time, owing to the business depression, a condition which 
would be continued, in my opinion, by the removal of the 
duty on lumber. 

I wish to say further that in every large lumbering 
state the lumber industry is the most important buyer 
of farm products. The industry uses horses and cattle 
and has to pay for their feed. It usually has to board 
its men, and with approximately 750,000 men employed 
by the saw mills and timber camps of the United States, 
you can appreciate the commercial side of the question. 

Advantageous Industry. 

The lumber industry is particularly advantageous in 
the older lumbering districts to the communities gener- 
ally, because it gives employment to so many of the 
inhabitants. In the northern lumbering states many 
of the farmers depend upon the lumbering operations to 
furnish employment for themselves, their boys and their 
teams in the winter. As the most important lumbering 
sections are somewhat remote from the important agri- 
cultural sections, the market for farm products created 
by the industry is a noncompetitive and high one. 

In the above I have confined myself to the subjects 
suggested by your speech in the house, and I have 
already written more than you may have patience to 
read, but I hope that you have read it and that you will 
read the inclosed printed argument, covering the entire 
subject in a general way. 

The lumbermen earnestly believe in the entire justice 
of their cause. If free trade were the policy of this 
government, or a tariff for revenue only, the matter 
would be in a different light, but since the tariff is to 
be revised along protection lines lumbermen feel that, 
with so slender a measure of protection, they should not 
be asked to surrender any of it until there has been a 
radical revision of the highly protected schedules. 

They will face a very serious situation if the tariff 
be removed or reduced. Such a step will mean financial 
ruin to hundreds. It will delay the adoption of forestry 
methods of lumbering and increase the waste of our 
forest resources. It can be met only by such readjust- 
ment of the business as will bring about these evils. 
It will depreciate investments and necessarily have an 
effect upon the wages and the continuity of employment 
of the wage earners. Very respectfully yours, 


D- bbe Baugh 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PROMINENT LUMBERMAN REVIEWS TARIFF 
QUESTION. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 5.—J. H. Bloedel, manager 
of the Larson Lumber Company, returned Thursday from 
Washington, D. C., where he attended a meeting of the 
board of governors of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. Relative to his visit in Washington, 
Mr. Bloedel said: 


The object of the meeting was to discuss the subject 
of the removal of tariff on lumber and shingles. J. E. 
Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Of Chi- 
cago, was named as chairman of the committee to take 
charge of the fight for the retention of the tariff of $2 
a thousand feet on lumber and 30 cents a thousand on 
shingles. We are to be congratulated on the fact that 
Mr. Defebaugh is in charge of the lumbermen’s affairs 
in this fight, for he is one of the big men of the United 
States, a statesman who ranks with any of the shrewd 
men of our country, 

Frankly speaking I do not know what tariff legislation 
will be enacted on the subject of lumber and shingles, as 
the making of a bill of that character is so much a mat- 
ter of compromise, but the lumbermen have hopes of 
being able to retain all of the duty on shingles and from 
one-half to two-thirds of the duty on lumber. The 
sentiment in the east, especially the prairie states, 
seems to be strongly in favor of placing lumber and 
shingles on the free list, but by organization and educa- 
tion brought about by the lumbermen’s association, we 
hope to create a favorable impression for our products. 
That sentiment is all caused by the erroneous impression 
that prevails that all of our timber will be cut and de- 
stroyed within fifteen years, and to the mistaken idea that 
some people have that it will make lumber cheap. Our 
mills can not remain idle. If lumber is admitted free 
we will be forced to cut only the best part of the tree, 
for we can compete with British Columbia, or any other 
country, in the manufacture of high grade lumber, but 
the removal of the tariff would prevent us from com- 
peting in the common lumber grades. We don't care for 
protection on the higher grades of lumber, but we do 
want protection on the common grades. If we are not 
protected on common lumber grades we will be forced to 
cut only the best logs in the tree and allow the remainder 
to lay in the woods or be burned in the refuse pile. It is 
to be plainly seen that more timber will be destroyed 
under those conditions than at the present time. ‘The 
theory of the conservation of timber is wrong. By the 
removal of the tariff we will cut less lumber, but cut 
more trees. 
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PRESENT QUALITY OF MICHIGAN LUMBER PRODUCT COMPARED WITH THAT OF A DECADE AGO. 


G. von Platen, 


At a special 
Manufacturers’ 
Mich., January 
Mich., made 
follows: 

““Ten years ago I got 7,000 feet of lumber from 
an acre. I am now getting 18,000 feet of lumber per 
‘acre from land and timber of the same kind and 
quality and in the same vicinity.’’ 

Considerable surprise was expressed by the other 
hardwood lumbermen in attendance at the meeting, 
but Mr. von Platen said that his statement was made 
from a knowledge of the facts, as to which he had 
made some special investigations. He explained the 
reasons for this increase of output by saying that 
ten years ago they cut no beech whatsoever; that they 
cut only the surface clear hemlock; that they cut only 
such maple as would produce the best longs, and got 
about one-half as much out of a tree as at present, 
and stated that if the other members of the trade, 
similarly located, would investigate their own opera- 
tions, they would find that their experience had been 
the same as his. 

This statement of Mr. von Platen was so interest- 
ing that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked him to sub- 
mit it in writing, which he did, verifying his state- 
ment by affidavit. 

It should be stated that Mr. von Platen’s operation 
is somewhat exceptionally located, being tributary to 
Lake Michigan, by which he secures comparatively 
low freight rates by water both east and west, thereby 
making valuable some low grade material which mills 
located on the railroad might not find it profitable to 
deliver at the markets. 

Mr. von Platen’s statement is as follows: 


meeting of the Michigan Hardwood’ 
Association, held at Grand Rapids, 
27, G. von Platen, of Boyne City, 
a verbal statement substantially as 


Boyne City, Micu., Feb. 5.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Yours of the 2nd at hand and assure you that I meant 
every word I said, and can prove statements made at the 
meeting of the Michigan Lumber Manufacturing Association, 
held at Grand Rapids, Mich., recently, concerning the dif- 
ference in amount of hardwood lumber, cut from an acre 
of hardwood lands in this vicinity, ten to twelve years ago 
as compared with today. 

At present No. 3 or millcull hardwood is selling at $9 a 
thousand and does not show any profit at that price, as the 
cost of producing it is about as follows in this vicinity : 


Logging ree PSI er Sea Pere ee Or Serie eee Ie ee $ 4.00 
NE ES ere rr er er ere -40 
OS aa ee raccche Gisjeays eae aati 2.50 
Unloading, sawing and piling in yard................ 25 
Putting over rail or on board cars.................- -40 
NT ICG boa: c.0:k GeO ce bears osgseNS Sh araais wee Aes 1.65 

UL 0.ciaa)ae.bis.ctrsad bemetio sae iaih:-6 hy, <*e eth. wo 0:65 


Note, no stumpage charged. 
But there is an overrun of 20 percent on log scale and 


the hardwood slabs received from a thousand feet of logs 
bring (here where we have good shipping facilities), $1.40 a 


thousand; adding this it shows as follows: 

ee SOE RIOR, OG Is ow onc b's Ae O05. crete ydterwcetana. wre $10.80 

a ee 1.40 
$12.20 


At these figures it would not pay us to cut this low grade 
stock if it was not for the fact that if we gave orders not 
to cut all logs we would find that the loggers would leave 
3,000 or 4,000 feet an acre of the better grade of logs, as 
it is almost impossible to get them to draw the line where 
they should, unless we gave the orders as we do today to 
cut everything. 

Will guarantee that the difference between this order and 
the one to leave the low grade only will make 33.33  per- 
cent or 6,000 an acre difference in our hardwood cutting. 

The following will show you how low prices affect the 
cutting : 


1901 our hemlock ran...............80 percent millcull 
ERE Biggie a, CAGE ATS eee near ee pearneer 38.8 percent millcull 
Bee GE MARGIO BAW ik cco s-ceenkcernegs 17.3 percent millcull 
SE, Warsia bo. caveretecnik sa bees a-eene suse ee 40.4 percent millcull 


And in the meantime the grade in hardwood had been 
lowered, whereby 5 percent of hardwood lumber that passes 
today as No. 2 was then No. 3 or milleull, which would still 
lower the percentage of No. 3 in our 1901 showing, if to- 
day’s inspection rule had been applied. 

The point is here plainly shown that the millman located 
as we are can cut his timber clean and make a profit at 
the present prices, when if the duty on lumber is removed 
he will be compelled to waste at least one-third of the stock. 

When I made a statement at the lumbermens’ meeting 
that ten years ago cut 7,000 an acre and today 18,000, it 
seemed a surprise to some of the lumbermen present, but you 
can plainly see that I speak the truth when I tell you that 
in those days hemlock was $6 a thousand and we were 
often compelled to leave more than 50 percent of the trees 
on the ground on account of shake or rot. Beech was then 
$8 a thousand and was left entirely. Maple, log run, brought 
$11 a thousand and had to be fine grade at that, so we could 
cut only the choice trees and waste half of them, as a bad 
butt or knotty top logs would not make what was then 
termed logrun. 

I wish I could take you through the forest; I would be 
able to give you an object lesson and easily convince you 
that this statement is correct. 

When I came here eleven years ago I figured I would have 
seven years cut; since then I have not purchased over three 
years’ run, and although have operated eleven years and 
have considerable less than half the acreage of timber I had 
when I came here, I still figure and am positive that I will 
have timber enough to operate my plant at same capacity 
ten years more. 

Now, this was not caused by timber being so much better 
than I had anticipated, but because our yields an acre 





MEMPHIS FINANCIERS DEEPLY INTERFSTED IN THE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 10.—The intense interest finan- 
cial institutions of this city are taking in the proposed 
reduction in the tariff on lumber is shown in the tele- 
grams which have been sent by the leading banks and 
bankers of Memphis to Hon. Sereno Payne, chairman of 
the ways and means committee at Washington, protesting 
most vigorously against any change in the tariff as it 
now stands. The committee of the Lumbermen’s Club 
on banks and bankers has been actively at work on this 
matter and has had no difficulty whatever in securing 
these protests from financial interests, who are keenly 
alive to the fact that whatever interferes with the pros- 
perity of the lumber industry in this city and section as 
well as throughout the country will be reflected in a 
decrease in the velume of business done by the banks 
themselves. ‘ 

A copy of the protests, as telegraphed to Washington, 
is given below: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Any alteration in the present tariff schedule would hasten 
the consumption and increase the acreage cut annually in 
this country, thereby defeating one of the elementary prin- 
ciples of forestry conservation, namely the utilization of 
low qualified and waste products. Every year we can in- 
crease the life of the timber industry in this country by the 
application of this principle, which is of vital importance 
to all lines of trade and financial interests. 

(Signed) UNion PLANTERS BANK & TRUST COMPANY. 

J. D. McDowell, Cashier. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
Any attack upon the lumber industry of the south by the 
revision of the present tariff schedule means a direct at- 
tack upon all labor employed in this and allied industries, 
including the transportation lines. We believe that on any 
change from the present schedule this labor will lose 30 per- 
cent of its employment in this great industry affecting thou- 
sands of men in this community. We earnestly solicit your 
assistance in preventing such an outrage. « 
(Signed) MERCANTILE BANK. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 


Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
The lumber and timber industry has recently passed 
through a most serious and depressed trade condition, and 
alteration in the present tariff would result disastrously to 
the financial and other interests in this territory. A revi- 
sion of this schedule is seemingly an attack upon our com- 
munity by foreign influences who are more interested else- 
where and we earnestly solicit your support to prevent such 
an attack upon our community. 
(Signed) CENTRAL BANK & Trust CoMPANY, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
Having been informed that an effort is being made to re- 
duce the tariff on the importation of lumber, we respectfully 
protest against the same and think that we can not be too 
urgent in suggesting that the present tariff be maintained. 

- (Signed) STATE NATIONAL BANK. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
We respectfully urge no legislation changing present tariff 
on lumber. ‘The industry is of great importance and mag- 
nitude in this section and has contributed greatly to the de- 
velopment of manufacturing in the south. Any disturbing 
of tariff would mean retarding industrial progress and con- 
sequent injury to all branches of business. 
(Signed) COMMERCIAL Trust & SAVINGS BANK. 
D. M. Armstrong, Cashier. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
We earnestly protest against any revision of the present 
tariff on lumber. The south is vitally interested in this 
question, as the lumber business is one of our greatest in- 
dustries and has been of great benefit to all lines of trade. 

(Signed) SANK OF COMMERCE & TRUST COMPANY. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
We earnestly and respectfully protest against any revi- 
sion of the present tariff on lumber. This section is most 
vitally interested in this question and we think a revision 
would be a great hardship and would disturb one of the 
greatest interests in this territory. The lumber interest of 
this section has been a most important factor in developing 
this country and has been a source of great benefit to all 
the people of this section and we believe that nothing should 
be done to disturb this at the present time. 
(Signed) MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK & Trust COMPANY. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 8, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
We would earnestly request that you use your best ef- 
forts to prevent any change in the present lumber tariff. 
The lumber industry has but recently passed through a very 
critical period and any change now in the tariff would mean 
incalculable financial harm to lumber and kindred industries 
in this section. NATIONAL Ciry BANK. 
(Signed) H. H. Crosby, President. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, . 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
The lumber industry in the south being the greatest con- 
sumer of supplies and material furnished by our local dry 
goods, boots and shoes, hardware, iron goods, grain and 





Lumber Manufacturer, of Boyne City, Mich., Writes Convincingly of Progress in Utilization of Timber. 


steadily increased (as the market price increased) from 7,00) 
to 18,000 an acre. 

Pe ae 1,400 acres of timb. r 
Ei) DOGS Tb POUCA. S . <0. swine 'esccs'oee 590 acres of timb:r 
to operate plant, and this 590 acres furnished 10,000 cor: s 
of chemical wood besides. 

If duty should be removed it will require 875 to 900 acr.s 
to operate our plant. Wor my opinion is, that if $2 duty s 
removed, or if No. 8 lumber should drop $3 a thousand, \ e 
will cut, not 7,000 an acre, as ten years ago, when pric s 
were very low, but not over 12,000 from an acre. 

Take the history of the hardwood lumber business f 
twenty years ago and it shows that unless the lumbermen 
could discriminate which log to take or leave, he eventual y 
went into bankruptcy. 

Our annual profits as shown today are 20 percent less 
than we received from product that fifteen years ago wis 
an absolute waste. 

In 1893 the inspection rule on millcull hardwood read is 
follows : 

“A board that will not work one-half of its size clear of 
all defects is a millcull of no recognized value, and no ;¢ 
count need be kept of it; today these boards are 40 peres it 
of our cut and 25 percent of our lumber value. 

Statements up to now have been made from the stand 
point of a mill located on a navigable lake with a very low 
rate of freight, east or west by water, and consequently a 
fine market for wood. 

I have 13,000 acres of timber in Wisconsin, located on the 
Chicago & North-Western railway, on which I am under con- 
tract with the railroad company to begin operations within 
a year. 

And if compelled to do this I am sorry to say that I will 
be compelled to adopt our old methods of ten years ago and 
leave over half of the timber lying on the ground, as I know 
it would mean bankruptcy to attempt to cut it as we do 
here. 

As the railroad company’s rates are so much higher than 
water rates, and logging operations there are so much more 
expensive, caused by heavy snows, stone, clay soil ete. log. 
ging there is costing $6 to $8 a thousand compared to $4 
here. If compelled to fulfill my agreement my only course 
would be to cut the cream only. 

The railroads’ estimate on this timber is only 65,000,000 
feet, and if they will allow me to wait to market all of the 
timber at a profit would cheerfully bond myself to guarantee 
them 130,000,000 feet of lumber freight from these same 
lands and probably cut 200,000 cords of wood besides, which 
today would be all wasted. If this timber were cut today | 
doubt that it would overrun their estimate. 

The moral I am trying to show you is that a lumberman 
will conserve timber if he obtains high enough price for his 
low grade stock to manufacture same. Cut an acre, there 
fore, will iluctuate aceording to prices obtained. 


G. Von PLATENS 


TARIFF QUESTION. 


feed interests, and being the greatest contributor of tonnage 
to the transportation lines of any industry in this country, 
any revision of the present tariff schedule on lumber that 
will create a hardship upon this industry is likewise a 
vital attack upon our tradesmen and carriers, and we ear- 
— protest to your committee against the creation of 
any hardship upon our allied interests. 

(Signed) NortTH MEMPHIS SAVINGS BANK & TRUST 

COMPANY. 


MEMPHIY, TENN., Feb. 9, 1909. 
Hion. Sereno Payne, 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, DD. ¢. 
The lumber industry, especially the hardwood operators, 
in this territory are performing a most valuable function 
from an agricultural standpoint by removing the timber 
from this rich and fertile valley, thereby assisting to a 
very marked degree in the task of bringing these lands under 
cultivation. We earnestly protest any action upon the 
part of your committee tending to injure an industry of 
this character, us the farming and agricultural elemen: de- 
sire utilization of even the small timber in order that ‘hest 
lands may be more susceptible to immediate cultivatio: 
(Signed) GerMANIA SAVINGS BANK & TruST ComMPA\s\ 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 10, 100% 
Ilion. Sereno Dayne, 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, |). € 
We respectfully protest against any movement that will 
hurt the lumber interests. ‘Therefore we ask that the res: 
ent tariff be retained, as it is one of our country’s ‘ost 
important industries. 
(Signed) PreorvLes SAVINGS BANK & TrusST COMPA 
MEMPHIS, T'ENN., Feb. 9, 10) 
lion. Sereno Dayne, 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, Cc 
We believe the interests of the country demand tha the 
present tariff on lumber should be retained. 
(Signed) Firsr National Ba 


MEMPHIS, THENN., Feb. 9, 1! 
IIon. Sereno Payne, . 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, C. 
We earnestly protest against any revision of the pr sent 
tariff on lumber. The south is vitally interested in this 
question, as the lumber industry is the greatest manuf: [ur 
ing interest in this territory. It has been a most impo (ant 
factor in revolutionizing this country from an agraris) to 
a manufacturing section and has been of great benefit all 
lines of trade. 
(Signed) 


Union SAVINGS BANK & TrUST COMPA 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 10, 1° 
Ifon. Sereno Payne, 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, |’. C. 
Should the tariff on lumber not be retained it wou! in 
our opinion seriously damage one of the south’s gr test 
interests. We urge that it be not removed. 
(Signed) CHICKASAW BANK & TruST COMPANY 
By S. L. S. Parks, Cashier 
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SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN UNITE IN OPPOSING REMOVAL OF DUTY. 


Lumbermen’s Club Protests—Also Clearing House Association and Representative Lumbermen. 


ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN PROTEST AGAINST 
REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10.—The Lumbermen’s Club last 
n ght registered an emphatic protest against the pro 
) sed reduetion of the tariff on lumber by unanimously 

opting the following vigorous resolution, presented 
by A. J. Freeman: 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 9, 1909. 
". the Honorable Ways and Means Committee, House of 

tepresentatives, Washington, D. C. 

sentlemén: The Lumbermen’s Club, of St. Louis, being 
composed of representatives from the different branches 
of the trade, manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
desires to enter its most earnest protest against the re- 
moval of the present tariff duty on lumber, lath and 
shingles. 

\Ve recognize the great responsibility placed upon your 
committee, in its duty to prepare a revised tariff schedule. 
We believe your committee has a desire to serve the best 
interests of our whole country, and we also believe, that 
in furtherence of this desire, it will be your earnest effort 
to afford a square deal to all the great industries of our 
land. If the protective principle, under which they have 
dustries have been built up and to which they have 
adjusted themselves, is to be abandoned and we are to 
have an era of tariff for revenue only, we submit in all 
fairness, that the placing of lumber on the free list 
would be an act of great injustice to one of our largest in- 
dustries, with its great army of employes and its large 
consumption of the products of our farms and factories. 
The present duty is well known to be far below the aver- 
age of any proposed revenue tariff basis. The clamor of 
a large part of the press, some of which desire to break 
down the entire tariff system and many of them being 
illy informed as to the exact facts and conditions, aided 
by the politicians’ effort to offer enticing bait to a con- 
suming constituency, and also aided by a few interested 
timber holders in foreign stumpage, who are willing, for 
their own gain, to see this great industry of our land 
stricken down, seems to have built up a demand for 
material tariff reduction. 

We submit to you that there can be but two reasons 
given why lumber should be put on the free list. First, the 
issumption that extravagant prices are being paid for it 
us a result of combination or condition; second, and of 
greater importance, a contention that the removal of the 
tariff duty would tend to conserve our natural forest re- 
As to the first, we have only to say, that no 
combination now exists or has existed, as can be easily 
proven by consultation with the bureau of corporations, 
who have industriously sought to discover the real facts, 
and we earnestly call your attention to the great fact 
that more lumber can be bought today, with a like amount 


sources 


of farm produce than at any time within the last thirty 
yea We would emphasize this fact and invite your 
caretul study as to the truthfulness of this statement. 

Concerning the matter of conservation, we unhesitat- 
ins affirm that the present importation of low grade 
stock from Canadian ports, has compelled lumbermen to 
leave on the ground in the forest the top and coarser parts 
of the trees, to an amount many times greater than any 
probable importation of lumber would be, under any con- 
dit s, aS now existing. True conservation of our for- 
ests can only be secured through values that will enable 
tl imberman to utilize all of his material, but action of 
tl tate and federal government for the replanting of 
W e lands and the intelligent supervision by a competent 
authority, compelling intelligent forestry. 


ne of these ends can be secured by the removal of 
t inadequate tariff now resting on lumber, and we, 
th refore, earnestly protest against making this one great 
industry the scapegoat of all the wild demands now 
prevailing. 


Railroad Man Talks on Rates. 

‘he guest of honor at the meeting was 'T. C. Powell, 
Ve president of the Southern railroad. Mr. Powell 
invited to be present to speak on the railroads’ 
of the question of advaneed freight rates. He 
© leavored to show the railroads’ side of the case 

advanced several reasons why freight rates on 
her ought to be advaneed. Mr. Powell at the be 
ting of his talk harked back to a period some 
’ years ago when the country was prosperous and 
everyone expected a continuation of this uninter 
cd prosperity. He said that at that time the rail 
(is were taxed to their utmost capacity and at 
*'-e began to plan and make extensive improvements, 
vngines, rolling stock, terminals, bridges ete. These 
provements amounted to millions of dollars, he said, 
‘td suddenly the railroads were brought up with a 
; ‘rt turn some fourteen months ago. He related 
'nviefly the effeets of the panic upon the carriers so 
lar as stopping passenger and freight traffic ete., and 
sald that the railroads found themselves ineumbered 
With great improvement work upon their hands, with 
no revenue coming in. It was a sad picture that he 
painted, 

Mr. Powell next related how the railroads had made 
great sacrifices in the earlier days of the lumber busi- 
hess for the sake of the mills located upon their lines 
and conneetions. In former days, he said, the lumber- 
men had to have a low rate on their southern lumber 
to. compete with the white pine of the north. He 
said that at that time the railroads put into effect 
such a low rate as was necessary to meet these con- 
ditions. When the railroads increased their capacity 
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business dropped and the roads found themselves with 
a capacity greater by far than the volume of business 
offered. But before the bottom dropped out of busi- 
ness the lumber business of the south, fostered by the 
low rates allowed by the railroads to get the business 
started, increased in volume until at times the roads 
were choked ‘with this traffic. Yet the freight rates 
did not advance proportionately, he said, and this did 
not give the carriers commensurate return for their 
increased tonnage. 

Mr. Powell said the railroads must be at all times 
equipped to handle the maximum or peak of the ton- 
nage. He told how it was necessary to build heavier 
engines, rolling stock ete. and how heavier bridges 
had to be built. He said that when the railroads 
have found it necessary to advance freight rates it 
was because of the increased cost for equipment etc. 
Answering the oft repeated argument that the state- 
ments of the railroads sometimes show a greater volume 
of earnings, he said that the reason is because the 
roads are not now spending money for improvements, 
hence the earnings of some of the roads appear to 
have increased. He said that the lumber companies 
do not hesitate to put in all the new equipment that 
is necessary and by the same token the lumber com- 
panies should not hesitate to pay the railroads an 
increased freight rate when it is necessary for them 
to increase the efficiency of their service. 

In reply to Mr. Powell’s argument for advanced 
freight rates C. D. Johnson said that today’s market 
price on lumber will not justify the lumbermen to 
go into the tops of the trees and cut defective lumber, 
hence the railroads naturally lose that much tonnage. 

Mr. Powell replied in answer to Mr. Johnson that 
you can not devise a way to keep first grade lumber 
from being shipped at second grade rates. 

In answer to A. J. Freeman, Mr. Powell said that 
he thought that the lumber freight rates in the south- 
east ought to be advanced to a parity with the rates 
west of the Mississippi river. 

C. D. Johnson gave some vital statistics showing 
that there are some 850,000 men engaged in the lum- 
ber business in this country, and he hinted that the 
railroads might advance the freight rates to a point 
where the lumber business would no longer be profit- 
able. Mr. Johnson made a motion, which was adopted, 
that a committee be appointed to make answer to 
Mr. Powell’s argument in favor of advanced freight 
rates. This committee will be composed of five mem- 
bers and will be appointed by President Julius Seidel. 

Another guest of the evening was Patrick Cook, 
who gave a finished reading on Lincoln. 

A letter was read from Secretary Critchfield, of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, stating that 
its body, with their ladies, were going to honor St. 
Louis with their presence on their way to Cuba, 
March 4. The entertainment committee was instructed 
to devise some means of entertaining the visitors. 

C. M. Jennings offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 


The Lumbermen’'s Club of St. Louis, realizing that the 
whole country is taking stock of the natural resources 
which remain and believing that the conservation of the 
forest resources is one of the most important which the 
people are called upon to face at this time, desires to be 
placed on record as favoring any measure which Missouri 
may take looking to the conservation of its timber and 
the encouragement of methods for increasing its supply. 

Available statistics show that there has been a decrease 
of 29 percent in the amount of lumber produced in the 
state in the last ten years. The necessity for prompt 
action is not only important from the standpoint of timber 
to be actually used for building and other purposes, but 
the preservation of the forests within the boundaries of 
the state is desirable in order that the water supplies 
may be conserved and the farming lands preserved in their 
integrity. 

It realizes also that almost all of the states in the 
Union have taken advanced steps by the appointment of 
forest commissions and forest officials, and therefore 
be it resolved that the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis 
heartily indorses the report which was made to the 
retiring governor, Hon, Joseph Folk, by the Missouri 
commission on the conservation of natural resources, 
called by President Roosevelt in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 8, and the Missouri state forest commission re- 
port which forms a part of Governor Folk’s message and 
which has been presented for the favorable consideration 
of Governor Hadley. This report gives a plain state- 
ment as to the existing conditions and provides for the 
introduction of an act in the senate and assembly, the 
passage of which will be a long step in the right direction. 


IN FAVOR OF RETAINING TARIFF ON LUMBER. 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 8.—R. M. Walmsley, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Clearing House Association, 
today sent the following telegram: 

Mr. George K. Smith, secretary National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, New Willard Hotel, ‘Washington, 
D. Cc. Dear Sir: We have today sent the ways and means 
committee the following letter: 

In behalf. of our bankers, merchants, manufacturers, lum- 
bermen, and thousands of men employed in this great in- 
dustry in the south, we request that the present tariff on 
ijumber be maintained, believing that a reduction in or the 
removal of the present tariff! would further depress the 






industry and disastrously affect. the various industries of 
the lumber producing states of the entire country, besides 
increasing the annual waste of the low grade timber left 
in the woods that could not be profitably manufactured into 
lumber, thereby hastening the destruction of our forests 
instead of conserving them. 


TARIFF VIEWS OF A TIMBER EXPERT. 


Along the same line and relating to the same subject 
J. D. Lacey addressed the following letter to Mr. Smith: 
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212 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 8, 1909. 

Mr. George K. Smith, secretary National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Washington, D. C. Dear Sir: In 
reply to your telegram of February 1, inviting me to be 
present at a meeting in Washington of February 10 for a 
conference with Mr. Pinchot, on the subject of reduction or 
removal of tariff on lumber as relating to the forest con- 
servation of the United States, would say that I extremely 
regret my inability to be there on that occasion. 

This matter has been so thoroughly gone over and so 
ably presented to the ways and means committee, however, 
that it would seem as if there was sufficient evidence in 
favor of retaining the present tariff to satisfy any one who 
is honestly interested in the protection of our American 
forests and home industries, that the tariff should at least 
remain as it now stands, for there is no possible argument 
that any citizen of the United States interested in main- 
taining the prosperity of this country and future welfare of 
all classes cf its citizens but what must acknowledge that, 

First: The tariff as it now stands is necessary as a 
revenue measure; 

Second: That it does incidentally protect the price of 
our low grade lumber ; 

Third: That to remove the present duty at this time 
would produce an enormous waste of timber that would 
be left in the woods from low grade logs and knotty tops 
and other defects that bring the grade of lumber down 
from a protfiable selling price when present low prices pre- 
vail, or a further depreciation in values by the remova! of 
the tariff would create a greater loss to the country than 
would be overcome by the importation of Canadian lumber. 

Personally, I am interested in two mills in the south of 
a capacity of 60,000,000 feet a year, that have not been 
running for the last year, because the price of one class of 
lumber was too low to enable us to run them at a profit and 
get present stumpage values out of the timber. 

Am just back from a trip in the woods, where I saw 
several small saw mills in operation. I saw car sills and 
other clear dimension lumber being loaded on cars at from 
$12 to $14 a thousand. In going over some of their present 
cuttings, I found they were leaving from 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
of merchantable timber on the ground, because they could 
not afford to haul it to the mills and manufacture it into 
lumber; and while this might not apply to some of the 
larger mills in the south who have better facilities for dis- 
posing of their lower grades of stock, it does apply to a 
large percentage of the small operators in the various south- 
ern states today, and this waste will undoubtedly continue 
until the edvance in price warrants the working up of the 
lower grades. From my own knowledge of logging through- 
out the country, I believe that a physical examination of 
lands cut over since January 1, 1908, would show that 
25 percent more low grade timber has been left in the 
woods than for the years of 1905 and 1907 due entirely to 
the low prices of lumber. 

Again, it is not alone the Canadian lumber we have to 
fear in the Atlantic and Gulf states, but it is the pine of 
British Honduras, Spanish Honduras, Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua that can be produced as cheap as southern lumber 
and placed in the coastwise markets of the United States, 
West Indies and South America at as low freight rates as 
can be obtained from the mills of the south. This timber 
can be purchased for 50 cents a thousand or less stumpage, 
as against from $3 to $5 stumpage on southern pine. Re- 
move the duty and you can easily see the result. 

Large investments by American investors have been made 
in these countries, as well as in Canada anticipating the 
possible removal of the duty on lumber, and if the tariff 
is removed, we would not only get that low priced com- 
petition, but would also transfer extensive operations from 
our own country to other localities, and furnish machinery 
supplies and labor to other citizens than our own at non- 
competitive prices, in addition to the actual loss on every 
thousand feet of timber left in the woods. There would 
also be enormous loss to the transportation companies of 
the country that would carry this lumber to the consuming 
centers. Tor instance, the minimum rate from the lumber 
producing states by rail to the central, western and eastern 
markets, would at least be $8 a thousand, which would 
mean an‘actual loss to the railroad companies on every 
thousand feet of lumber left in the woods, in fact, there Is 
some logical reason for maintaining this tariff both on the 
ground of necessity for revenue and reasonable protection 
to one of the largest industries in the country, so as to 
maintain prices that will enable the producer to manufac- 
ture all parts of the tree and thus conserve in the most 
advantageous manner the present forests of the country. 

If I were speaking from a disinterested standpoint I 
should say that the most sensible plan for the government 
to adopt in regard to the conservation of our forests, and 
at the same time furnish a part of the much needed revenue 
required to carry on the government, would be to maintain 
the present import duty, and to impose at least a $2 export 
duty on all lumber leaving the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
J. D. Lacey. 
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THE LOCATION AND CONDUCT OF A RETAIL LUMBER YARD INTERESTINGLY SET FORTH. 


Paper by L. S. Heywood at the Sixth Annual Convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, Wash., Feb. 5, 1909. 


In this paper I shall speak of a yard in a country town— 
one having a yearly sale of from $40,000 to 
carrying a stock of $10,000 to $30,000. 

We must first consider, before locating a yard: Is there 
a demand for a yard that deals in lumber and other kinds 
of building materials? In determining this we must take 
into consideration several things. First, is the surrounding 
country tributary to the proposed location growing in the 
matter of new buildings? Are the large farms being cut up 
into smaller tracts, sold to new settlers who must have 
homes, barns, sheds, fences and the thousand and one things 
that consume lumber? Are the wealthy class building better 
houses and stables and do the people as a whole take on 
the thrifty, neat appearance’ of prosperity? If so, the indi- 
cations point to a demand that only a regular lumber dealer 
can supply. If, however, the farming district is limited 
and the small village or town in which you propose to locate 
is composed of retired farmers, who are living on the inter- 
est of money loaned to the surrounding community and who 
are satisfied to live in the same old comfortable house from 
year to year and to bring their water from the spring under 
the hill in a tin water bucket instead of pumping it into 
a tank with a gasoline engine or electric motor, and who 
tear their hair and scold every time an automobile sends 
their hens and geese cackling over their front fences, then 
think several times before investing your money in that 
place. 

The location being favorable and prospects good, the next 
thing is, Where does the lumber supply come from? Is 
there another yard at the place, or does the general store 
take orders for prospective sheds, barns and houses and 
order the lumber as soon as the larger part of a car has 
been ordered, putting the unsold part of the car out in the 
back yard as stock? If it is another yard, perhaps you 
can buy it. If not, perhaps enough trade will develop to 
make two yards pay. Only the condition and size of the 
surrounding country can decide this. However, the interest 
of your competitor is the same as yours, and if you are 
friendly with him you can both get a profit on what you 
sell. And I say I find that it pays to be friendly with our 
competitors in business. Always call on him when you pass; 
never mind if he is rather cross with you. Perhaps he 
thinks you cut the price on that bill you sold to Jones yes- 
terday, and perhaps you did. So if that is the case you owe 
him a cigar and can put in thirty minutes of your time to 
cheer him up a bit. And: when you go away he will think 
better of you for your friendly call. 


75,000 and 


A Bad Condition. 

If, after all, two yards do not pay, you can sell or buy 
and get rid of one yard. On the other hand, if it is a store 
handling lumber you are up against it. A bad condition. 
Ten to one one they are using their lumber line to sweeten 
their general trade and are not trying to make that part of 
their business pay any profit. You can not buy them out, 
for they won't sell to you. You can not meet their price 
on the little lumber they have on hand, for they are selling 
at about the cost point. So you have got to keep a better 
stock than they do, give better service to your customers, 
hustle for business and wait patiently for an act of provi- 
dence to relieve your troubles. 

Never ask a customer for pay, or rather don’t dun him 
at your place of business. If he is behind in his payments 
go and see him at his home or write him. Give him fits, 
if necessary, but when he comes in your yard greet him 
with your best smile. sut collect! This word should be 
printed in capital letters and pasted in your hat. I never 
lost a customer that I forced to pay me. Use judgment, 
give him a chance to pay and then push him until he does 
pay. He will think more of you than he will if you allow 
the old account to stay on your books year after year. And 
as long as it stays there he is afraid to do business with 
you and you have lost his trade. Just: whom to give credit 
to I can not say; that part is up to you. You must use 
your own individual judgment, and upon the correctness of 
your estimate of human nature depends your success. All 
men pay someone. If you can win their favor all well and 
good. They will pay you. If you take no chances and only 
sell to gilt edge customers you won't do much business. 
Always try to look at the matter as if you were loaning 
money. Do not leave any uncertainty as to the agreement 
for payment, and inquire into the purchaser's prospects and 
how he expects to get the money to pay you. If you find 
that his expectations will probably be realized you will 
likely get your pay about as he thinks he can pay. If, how- 
ever, you find too much doubt regarding his expectations 
you had better not take the chance. 

Give as much personal attention to the selling as pos- 
sible. Everyone who buys wants to get as close to the owner 
or “boss” of the yard as he can, and the more cranky the 
purchaser is the more necessary for the boss to get hold of 
him. Twenty-five percent of the purchasers do not know 
what they want when they come for lumber. They only 
know what they are going to build, and much depends upon 
the salesman in getting them supplied with proper material. 
I never quote a customer on grades. I show him the lumber 


and when he: has seen the different grades and gets th 
prices of each he then can tell what is suitable for his pur- 
pose, and the price.is usually satisfactory. If, however, a 
sometimes ‘happens, the customer is a chronic faultfinde: 
do not lose your temper. Tell him the knots were in th 
tree when it was cut; that no one is to blame, as trees a! 
ways grow that way, and if after all you can see he sti 
is sour and continues to wish he had “gone to the oth: 
yard,” why, smile and let him go. Pray that he may never 
come back again, as I have some occasional customer lik 
this that I always am sorry to see coming into my yar! 
and glad to see going to my friend’s yard across the way. 
It Pays to Deliver. 

I believe that it pays to deliver lumber. You are able ty 
work off lumber that the customer would refuse to take 
he hauled it himself. Now, I don’t propose to deliver an) 
thing that is not fully up to grade, but in a bill of, say, 
fifty pieces 2x6-16, several pieces can go that are rath 
poor, as they will do to cut up for braces or trimmers, an | 
as you get quite a percent of such lumber in every car, you 
have got to get rid of it somehow, and you will have quite 
a time convincing most men who haul their own lumber 
that they should take anything not strictly first class. 

I do not see how a small yard can keep house without a 
rip saw, using electric motor where you can and gasoline 
engine if electricity is not to be had. I have even used one 
with a horse power, until my temper was spoiled and my 
language addressed to the horse something shocking. We 
use the saw for ripping anything we may be out of, also for 
making batten, cutting bridging etc., and if you run a ca 
penter shop with your yard the rip saw will be of much u-e 
to. your carpenter who works in the shop. 

Every small yard must have connection with a jobbiig 
yard to buy sash, doors and many such things that the 
small yard does not and is not able to buy direct from thie 
manufacturers, as it would not pay to load up with a car- 
load at one time. I have bought from several yards during 
the sixteen years I have been running a retail yard. Most 
of them after you had phoned your order into them at an 
expense of 25 cents would say, ‘“‘We are just out.” I am 
pleased to say now that when I send to the yard I buy the 
most of my special material from I know that I will get it 
if it is to be found in that city. If they have not got it in 
stock they go after it and hunt it up. In so doing they 
serve me well and are enlarging their trade with many other 
small yards where I am acquainted. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. If I have 


given one new idea to anyone present I am more than sat- 
isfled. 
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SENSIBLE OBSERVATIONS ON BUSINESS ETHICS FROM THE MANUFACTURER’S VIEWPOINT. 


Paper by W. E. Curtis at the Convention of Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers, Grand Rapids, Feb. 9, 1909. 


I want to pay a tribute to the man who conceived the 
idea of having one day set apart for the wholesaler to come 
before you and express his views. It was a master stroke 
and no doubt other associations will adopt the same, or a 
similar, idea. I wart also to congratulate your association 
on its policy of reciprocation and you may be sure that the 
wholesaler appreciates the privilege of doing business with 
members of an association which recognizes this principle 
and puts it into active practice. We meet here today as 
two branches of one large family for the free and open dis- 
cussion of topics ef common iuterest. Our interests, while 
not precisely the same, are so closely allied that there is 
no real difference. The topic assigned to me is entirely too 
broad to be handled in a general way and I shall therefore 
ask your indulgence if I treat it in a restricted sense, and 
of course in the limited time assigned to me I shall touch 
upon but a few points. I like the association idea; it ts 
the proper basis to work on, no matter whether it be in the 
wholesale or the retail field. With your permission, I will 
tell you a true story which happened years ago in one of 
the associations our company was identified with. A plan 
of organization along certain lines was being considered. 
All were in favor of the plan but one man who stubbornly 
continued to hold back. He finally got up to state his rea- 
sons for refusal, and after quite a lengthy talk he concluded 
his remarks by assuring those present in a very chesty 
manner that he owed his success to no combination or 
association of men and that he wanted it distinctly under- 
stood that he was a self made man. After he had finished, 
one of the men present, a very dignified man, and somewhat 
sarcastic on occasions, got up and said, ‘‘We have listened 
with great interest to the remarks of Mr. ————, and to 
his statement that he is a self made man, and I know that 
all present will agree with me in saying that this remark 
has relieved the almighty of a terrible responsibility.” 
That man who did not believe in associations is still doing 
business, and is way behind the times as he will continue 
to be so long as he thinks that the association idea is not 
a good one. 

Last year, a mecting was called to consider and adopt a 
reneral code of trade ethics; and I heartily indorse the 
majority of points covered by the code they adopted and 
I hope that in the revision, which appears to be quite 
necessary, it will not lose any of its effectiveness. 

As I said before, I shall not attempt to handle the sub- 
ject in a broad sense, but shall dwell on a few points not 
specifically mentioned in the general code which are some- 
times overlooked, and naturally shall have especial reference 
to the sash and door branch of the business. 

The code of trade ethics takes up.the subject, terms of 
sale, in a general way. I will be a little more specific. 
We all like to get the discount for cash whenever possible, 
but are there not more of us than there should be that do 
not come right up to the scratch on this point. It is con- 
tended, and rightly too, that the terms are as much a part 
of the contract as the price; therefore, when we don't 


just happen to have the money, or for other good reasons 
allow a bill to run from ten to thirty days past the dis- 
count period, are we not wrong when we take the cash 
discount under such circumstances in the hope that the 
money will look pretty good to the party at the other end 
of the line and the remittance be accepted rather than 
raise the question? We all know that this has been done, 
and it puts the wholesaler in a rather embarrassing posi- 
tion; one he should not be put In. The practice seems to 
be on the increase in certain sections and I presume that 
the increase is in direct proportion to the increase in the 
number of firms taking advantage of cash discount. Have 
you as individuals or as an association ever stopped to 
think that this practice, if it continues, is going to work 
a great hardship on you? 

The wholesaler is a borrower, as a rule, and this extra 
time taken figures at very big interest and if it becomes 
more general his first step will be to raise his price to 
provide for this contingency, and the second will be to do 
away with the discount entirely, because he will not be 
able to stand it. 

This does not apply to the dealer who asks a favor of this 
kind once in a long time, but the one who seldom is on 
time with his remittance. To give you an illustration, one 
firm some time ago sent a remittance less cash discount 
about the due date of invoice, with the explanation that the 
man who signed Chicago checks had been away on a vaca- 
tion and they could not send it sooner. They never stopped 
to think that the reason cash discount is offered is so that 
the wholesaler may get the cash to do business on, and 
that it was unfair to penalize the wholesaler because proper 
arrangements had not been made to take care of things of 
this kind. It also probably never occurred to the cashier 
that he could have gone to the bank and bought a draft. 
We wholesalers are not technical on this point, and if one 
of the retail dealers, who are now doing this occasionally, 
would have a chance to stand in the wholesaler’s shoes for 
a few days I know he would look at the matter considerably 
different than he may look at it now. Is this not a chance 
for an application of the golden rule? 

Another point which may well be taken up here is the 
cancellation of orders after work has been started on it. 
Every wholesaler has a number of cases of this kind each 
year, but to illustrate I shall mention a case which recently 
came to my attention. A salesman, while on the ground, sold 
some goods, part stock and part odd work, at an agreed price, 
which was satisfactory at the time. About four or five days 
later the firm got word that a lower price had been made 
and that they could meet the price or cancel the order. They 
attempted to explain that they had taken the order in good 
faith and that he should stand by his bargain, and he replied 
that he had told them what they could do and if they did 
not do it they could not expect any more of his trade. 
While, of course, I do not know, it is not unlikely that some 
inexperienced salesman came along and on account of dis- 
appointment and jealousy over his loss of the order pur- 





posely made a price below cost, 


knowing that the order 
could not be canceled. 


When you stop to think of it, the 
wholesaler is in a pretty hard position and one he should 
net be put in, for the dealer should act no differently when 
getting this lower price after the contract had been made at 
an agreed price than he would if some salesman had come 
along and made him a higher price. 

Right along this line, is it not bad practice for the dealer 
to try to get prices after his order has been placed? Say 
you have placed a carload order, for instance; the firm 
selling you the car made you a satisfactory price at the 
time in competition with other reliable firms and will pro- 
tect you against legitimate decline. If a salesman calls on 
you and believes you have bought, you are putting tempta- 
tion in his way when you ask hfs price, for he may be led 
into the belief that it is to his interest to quote prices below 
the market in the hope that you will without investigation 
become dissatisfied with the firm you have placed your order 
with and that he will get the account for his firm with a 
chance to make up in the future what he has lost by quoting 
below the market in this particular case. ‘The reliable firm 
ives you the best it can give at the beginning, but not- 
withstanding this will protect you in case of a general 
decline in the market and when there is no such general de- 
cline you may feel perfectly sure in figuring that the ‘irm 
resorting to these tactics believes that the amount can be 
made up on you later when you are not watching as closely 


perhaps as you are on this particular order. ‘here are 
plenty of upright wholesalers doing business, so th a 
dealer need not patronize one who resorts to this practice 


in order to get business. 

Another point: It is not an uncommon thing for a «ash 
and door wholesaler to be asked to submit a_ propos'cion 
on a list of special work taken from plans when he is rea 
sonably certain that some other wholesaler has spent ‘o- 
siderable money in his estimating department preparing | bat 
same list for figures. In fact, cases have been known were 
either an estimator or a salesman has taken a trip of a day 
or more in order that the dealer may have a complete «nd 
comprehensive list to submit when he is putting in his 
figure to help him get the job. I grant that the d:aler 
usually does not stop to think when sending in the detviled 
list to Jones for figures how much high priced labor has 
been put onto that same list by Brown; and the deale:, 10 
doubt, considers it an incident of trade. But stop and 
think of it: is it really fair? And is the wholesale: not 
entitled to the business which the dealer could hardly ‘ave 
secured except for his assistance, and if competition i this 
case is necessary, should not the second wholesaler fig ring 
on this bill be asked to figure on it under similar condit ms? 
I should not attempt to contend that the dealer has »eet 
anything but thoughtless in cases of this kind, If cond ions 
were ideal, the brother wholesaler would figure differen'') e 
a list of this kind than he does on other lists, but does be? 
Is there not food for thought here for both branches 0! out 
family ? 
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TAFT’S WELCOME AT NEW ORLEANS AN EPOCH IN CITY’S HOSPITALITY. 


A Repast the Memory of Which Will Live—Details of Reception and Entertainment—A Creole Menu. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 11.—Balmy spring weather 
rked the opening of the first day of the visit of 
P esident-elect William H, Taft to New Orleans. The 
) ight sunshine, following a semitropical rain of sev- 
e ul days, raised the temperature from the drop of 
T iesday and Wednesday, when the effects of a blizzard 
s) eeping across the northwest were felt as far south 
as the gulf, 

"he approach of the Taft party on the Birmingham 
ws heralded by the blasts of every steamboat on the 
river and factories along the shores. It was amid 
this din that the Birmingham came up the river, with 
smaller craft contesting to see which could stay the 
closets to the sea scout. 

\lmost immediately after his arrival, Mr. Taft an- 
unced the appointment of Frank H. Hitchcock as 
postmaster general. Mr. Hitchcock was accompanied 
trom Chicago by Frederick W. Upham, of Upham & 
ler, Chicago, who is mentioned for a place in the 
Taft eabinet. 

Mr. Taft declined to make any comment on the 
evelopments regarding Mr. Knox and the secretary 
of state portfolio, but he may have something to say 
later. The situation did not appear to worry him. 

Maldemer, an affliction commonly known as sea 
sickness, upset the plans of the party of engineer, who 
had expeeted to spend their time on the return trip 
in making their report. 

Mr. Taft will go to Washington from Cincinnati 
next Tuesday to receive the reports of the engineers, 
which will uphold the plans for a lock canal, such as 
Is HOW being built. 

\n attempted socialistic demonstration in Lafayette 
square, where Mr. Taft was to speak, wis stopped by 
the police. Shortly before great crimson ban 
ners bearing such phrases as ‘*‘Why should one man 
hold another’s job?’’ and ‘‘ Abolish poverty, vote the 


> 


noon 


socialist ticket,’’?’ were hung out from a house in the 
square. There were banners of an antagonistic demon 
stration. The police ordered the banners taken down. 


The river reception committee reported on board the 
steumer Gen. John Newton at the head of Canal street, 
to meet the Birmingham. A wide lane, formed by the 


land committee, was made to the carriages. Plans 
were made to eseort Mrs. Taft to the Pickwick club 


to review the parade. The first carriage in the parade 
was for Mr. Taft, Gov. Sanders, Mayor Martin Behr 
mann and Chairman Philipp Werlein. 


lollowing the parade the programme included a 
specch before the city hall, a short drive through 
University place and then to the hotel. The remainder 


of the day was for private entertainment. 

\lthough announcement was made last night that 
the trip up the river would be begun at 7:30 a. m., 
it was not until 8:50 that the Birmingham crossed the 
bar on her way to New Orleans. 

\s the President boarded the Birmingham, the 
Montana and North Carolina fired salutes of thirteen 
guns, and then weighing their anchors put slowly out 


to sea. They became mere specks on the horizon 
almost before the Birmingham got well under way 


on her trip up the river. 

The President-elect was in fine spirits when he arose 
this morning. The citizens of Port Eads and Pilot- 
town were up early watching the preparations for the 


transfer. Mr. Taft appreciated the tooting of the 
litt! pilot boat whistles and smiled and doffed his 
hat the Birmingham passed up the river. 


Preparing a Southern Feast. 


Spurred by the ambitious attempt of hospitable 


Ge ans, who have endeavored to immortalize the 
plel ian possum that they offered up a few weeks ago 
as 1 sacrifice to the next-presidential appetite, the com- 


miti-es in charge of the banquet to Mr. Taft deter- 
min | that he should be regaled by a repast that 
wo.'i turn Olympian Jove or the epicure Lucullus a 
viv'! green with envy. Theodore Grunewald, who pre- 
sidi. over the ‘*Court of famous cooks’’ to whom was 
con! led the momentous task, summoned his cabinet 
wer 5 ago for a state council. To insure the prepara- 






























HON. MARTIN BEHRMAN, 
Mayor City of New Orleans. 














WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 
Signally Honored by Admirers in the Crescent City. 


tion of a dinner that will live in history, the cooks 
demanded that special arrangements be made for the 
fish supply which constituted so important a feature 
of the banquet. They insisted that the crabs and 
shrimp, which were taken from Lakes Pontchartrain 
and Borgne, must not be removed from their native 
element until the morning of the great day; that tlie 
pompano, sheepshead, Spanish mackerel and red 
snapper must be alive within an hour of their delivery 
to the chefs; that the oysters must be the finest procur- 


able and specially fattened for the occasion. 


Upon receipt of the chefs’ ultimatum, Mr. Grune- 
wald commissioned a fleet of fishing schooners and 
oyster luggers, which sailed with peremptory and 
carefully detailed instructions as to the character of 
the fish they were to bring in, the time of their arrival 
and the manner in which they were to be handled. 
On the day the Creole banquet was selected as the 
finest flower of modern culinary science and gustatory 
art, he ordered a suflicient supply of Bayou Cook 
oysters removed from their natural beds and placed 
on large, easily handled screens sunk at the mouth of 
Bayou Cook, where the inflowing and outflowing tides 
supplied them with many times the quantity of fatten- 
ing foods they would get in their natural feeding 
places. Two weeks of this diet gave the oysters the 
exact flavor the chefs demanded. 

Lumbermen who have made the acquaintance of 
the produets of the world-famous New Orleans 


kitchens, and cherish the memory thereof with great 


GOV. J. Y. SANDERS, 
One of the Principal Speakers at the Taft Banquet. 





affection and deep respect, will admit that there is 
no such thing as a poor Creole dinner, where the 
brand is genuine. But some Creole dinners are better 
than others. That served to the President-elect at- 
tained the superlative degree. Planned by past-mas- 
ters of culinary science, it was toched off with flashes 
of gustatory genius that will make its memory fra- 
grant and its fame immortal. 

A crab glace, made of shredded crab meat highly 
seasoned and frozen in gelatin, was served as an 
appetizer immediately preceding the dinner. Among 
other landmarks of an inspirational menu were num- 
bered a gumbo made of crabs, shrimp, oysters, Creole 
okra ete., seasoned in the highest art known to Louis- 
iana chefs and cooked in the inimitable style that has 
given fadeless laurels to the state; oyster patties the 
size of a desert plate; Bouillabaise, the kind that 
Thackeray immortalized after enjoying a New Orleans 
dinner; roast teal duck stuffed with shredded Louis- 
jana oranges; a salad of native lettuces with a sauce 
made nowhere else in the world; wines of the vint- 
ages which only the richer Creoles affect; a brandy 
brulot burnt in great bowls in the darkened banquet 
room over native fruits, fruit sugar and rare spices 
and served with black drip coffee; the finest Havana 
cigars and a dash of old brandy drunk from bowl 
glasses to confine and concentrate the delicate aroma. 

It was a dinner never-to-be-forgotten and always 
to be remembered with affection, a dinner incompar- 
able, a dinner without a headache; a dinner that has 
humbled the diminished Georgia possum and driven 
him, with his tarnished laurels, back into his native 
fastnesses. 

Menu, Taft Banquet. 


Olives. VPacanes Salées. Céléri. 
Amontillado. Crabes Pontchartrain. 
Gombo Nouvelle-Orléans. 
Liebfraumiich, 1900. Casburgot Chambord. 
Yommes de Terre Brabonconne. 
Voulet Créole. 

Chateau Lafitte, 1875. 

Ananas au Marasquin. 

Sarcelle Farcie aux Noix. 
Champignons Frais. 

Louis Roederer Brut, 1900. 

Coeur de Laitue. 

Biscuit Glacé. 

Petits Fours. 

Pralines de Coco Assortis. 

Gateau au Gingember. 

Cognac. Café Brulot. Eau d’ Abita. 
Eau de Londonderry Lithia. 

Cigars. Cigarettes. 


Official Program. 


Following is the program for the reception and entertain- 
ment of Mr. Taft presented by H.. Garland Dupre, chairman 
of the program committee, and approved by the executive 
cimmittee which will be submitted to Mr. Taft by President 
Philip Werlein : 

THURSDAY. 

River Reception Committee—C. H. Ellis, chairman, will 
proceed on steamer General Newton and meet the United 
States steamship Birmingham opposite Chalmette and con- 
vey it to anchorage opposite Canal street. 

Mr. Taft and party will be landed by General Newton at 
head of Canal street 2 p. m. and turned over to the land 
reception committee, W. B. Thompson, chairman, and com- 
mittee in Prince Albert coats and top hats. 

Parade will be formed at head of Canal street, Col. John 
P. Sullivan, marshal, and parade as follows: 

ROUTE OF PARADE. 

Lower side Canal street to Elks’ place, upper side. Canal 
street to Camp street, to Howard avenue, to St. Charles. ave- 
nue. St. Charles avenue, river side, to Felicity street, St. 
Charles avenue, wood side, to Lee Circle, to St. Charles 
street, St. Charles street to the city hall. 

Received by Mr. Hugh McCloskey, chairman public recep- 
tion committee. Address of welcome by Mayor Martin Bebr- 
man. Keply by Mr. Taft. Mrs. Taft will be guest of and 
will review parade from Pickwick Club. 

Parade will then pass in review before Mr. Taft, disband- 
ing afterward. 

9 p. m.—Mr. and Mrs. Taft and party at ball of Elves of 
Oberon, French Opera House. 


FRIDAY. 


10 a. m.—Reception under auspices colored Y. M. C. A. at 
place to be selected. 

1:30 p. m.—Reception and luncheon to Mrs. Taft as guest 
of the Country Club. 

8 p. m.—Banquet at Hotel Grunewald. 


TOASTMASTER PHILIP WERLEIN, 
President New Orleans Progressive Union, 
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MEMORIAL AT GURDON. 


Plans for the Commemoration of Hoo-Hoo’s Return 
by a Memorial Tablet to Mark the 
First Concatenation. 


For some time the proposition to erect’ a suitable 
memorial at Gurdon, Ark., commemorating the birth of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has been attract- 
ing the attention of members. At the last annual held 
in Chicago in September, 1908, discussion of this subject 
took definite form and each member of the order later 
received a complete transcript of the proceedings show- 
ing just what was said when the project was up for con- 
sideration. 

The House of Ancients held a meeting at New Or- 
leans in connection with a concatenation held there on 
January 19 and, after carefully considering the propo- 
sition, suggested that the memorial take the form of a 
copper tablet, properly inscribed, to be placed in the wall 
of the new hotel which has taken the place of the old 
Hotel Hall, which was the meeting place of the nine men 
who there organized the order January 24, 1892. 

In accordance with this plan, each member of the order 
will be asked to contribute nine or more copper cents 
and the identical pieces of money contributed will be 
used in casting the tablet. A permanent record will be 
kept of the contributors to the memorial and the names 
will be engrossed upon a roll and encased back of the 
tablet in the wall of the hotel. Members of the order 
who desire to contribute may send nine or more copper 
cents to the Supreme Scrivenoter at Nashville, Tenn., 
and contributions will be acknowledged by publication 
in the bulletin. 

The report of the House of Ancients describing the 
plan is as follows: 


At the Hoo-Hoo annual held in Chicago last September 
the members of the House of Ancients were appointed a 
committee to decide on some form of a memorial to be placed 
in the city of Gurdon, Ark., where the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo was organized January 24, 1892. As will be 
remembered the original nine met in the old Hotel Hall on 
the date mentioned above, and then and there laid the foun- 
dation of the order, which has now grown to a membership 
numbering over 20,000. 

The old Hotel Hall building was wrecked some time since 
and a substantial brick building erected on the original site. 
The new 3-story brick structure faces to the north and pre- 
sents an almost unbroken surface to the west, facing the 
tracks of the Iron Mountain railroad, possibly 150 feet dis- 
tant, so that a memorial bronze tablet of suitable size could 
readily be seen by every passenger on the Iron Mountain 
trains. 

Gurdon is located in the southern part of Clark county, 
Arkansas, and is a railroad junction point for the main line 
of the Iron Mountain railroad, the Eldorado branch of the 
same line, and is the southeastern terminus of the Gurdon 
& Fort Smith railroad, so that it is visited in the course 
of a year by many thousands of travelers. The owner of 
this building, W. Adams, has kindly consented to the 
placing of a suitable memorial bronze tablet on this struc 
ture. 

At a meeting of the House of Ancients recently held in 
the city of New Orleans, La., at which a majority of the 
same were present, the matter was discussed at length and 
it was determined to proceed at once to the erection of this 
memorial bronze tablet so that if possible it may be com- 
pleted in time for dedication next September when the 
annual will be held at Hot Springs, Ark. 

It was also decided to ask every member of the order to 
contribute toward the erection of this memorial tablet nine 
copper cents, or some multiple thereof, the identical coins 
sent in by the membership to be used in the casting of this 
tablet. ‘lhe undersigned members of the House of Ancients 
would therefore ask that each and every member of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo send to J. H. Baird, Scrivenoter, 
Nashville, Tenn., anywhere from nine to ninety-nine copper 
cents, the same to be used in the manner indicated above. 
If the 20,000 members in good standing will promptly send 
in these coins it will furnish all of the material that is nec- 
essary to use in the casting. 

The design for this tablet will be furnished by one of the 
greatest sculptors in the United States and will bear a 
simple inscription to be determined upon later. There will 
be thereon a picture of the old Hotel Hall and a representa- 
tive in bas-relief of the emblematic cat. ‘The tablet will be 
thoroughly emblematical and artistic. 

B. A. JOHNSON, 

J. E. DeFeBAUGH, 
BARNS, 
HEMENWAY, 
N. A. GLADDING, 
GEORGE W. LOCK, 
W. B. STILLWELL, 
W. H. Norris, 
EK. M. VIETMEIER, 
C. D. RourKeE, 
R. D. INMAN, 
A. C. RAMSEY, 
J. S. BONNER. 





INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION APPOINTED TO 
SETTLE DISPUTES OF LUMBERMEN 
OPERATING ON ST. JOHN RIVER. 

BANGoR, ME., Feb. 6.—The appointment of the com- 
mission is the direct outcome of the trouble on the St. 
John in May and June, 1905, when one of the booms 
owned by the Van Buren Lumber Company, Van Buren, 
this state, was blown with dynamite from its moorings 
on the Canadian shore, which deed, it was alleged, was 
committed by Levi Pond, a driving and rafting con- 
priger 4 employed by St. John lumbermen. This affair 
at one time threatened to result in open warfare be- 
tween the Maine and New Brunswick lumbermen, and 
although trouble was averted there was some show of 
force and brandishing of rifles along the river. 

The rights of all parties, American and Canadian, 
concerning booms and sorting gaps will be investigated 
and the commission will also inquire into another matter 
that has for many years been a bone of contention— 
the rightful or natural flow of the St. John. The New 
Brunswick men claim that the Maine lumbermen had 
no right to construct the Telos canal, connecting Telos 
and Webster lakes, and thereby creating an artificial 
watershed whereby the waters of Chamberlain lake and 


, 


the headwaters of the Allagash were diverted to the east 
branch of the Penobscot, whereas, as it is claimed, the 
natural flow would be to the St. John, of which the 
Allagash is a tributary. 

The commissioners appointed on behalf of the United 
States are Hon. George A. Murchie, of Calais, and Hon. 
Peter Charles Keegan, of Van Buren. Messrs. Barn- 
hill and Keefe represent Great Britain. 

Hon. Osear F. Fellows, of Bangor, a prominent lawyer, 
has received from Secretary Root the appointment as 
special counsel to represent the United States govern- 
ment in the hearings before the commission, which is to 
report recommendations for the regulation of various 
matters long in dispute, in accordance with the several 
treaties on the subject between the two governments. 


OBNOXIOUS LEGISLATION. 


Arkansas Legislator Aims Serious Blow at Lumber 
and Other Corporate Interests in Bill to 
Come Before State Assembly. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8.—Lumbermen doing business in 
bg des Sis ENT 
Arkansas were hurriedly called together in this city to- 
day to devise ways and means of defeating the passage 
of a bill dangerous to all lumber interests which is about 
to be presented to the Arkansas state legislature. It is 
regarded as one of the most pernicious pieces of legis- 
lation that ever has come from the state of Arkansas. 
It strikes at the very vitals of the lumber interests rep- 
resented in that state and, undoubtedly, spells ruin to 
many concerns that have been operating from hand to 
mouth during the reign of dullness and profitless busi- 

ness. 

The bill has been drawn up for presentation to the 
Arkansas legislature and is entitled “An Act Entitled 
an Act for the Levying of an Occupation Tax on All 
Corporations Doing Business in This State.” The meas- 
ure aims to tax every corporation, company, individual 
and association, incorporated in any state or country 
under the sun which presumes to do any business in the 
state of Arkansas. ‘The lumber interests are to be as- 
sessed 1 percent upon their gross receipts. 

A copy of this measure found its way to St. Louis to- 
day and a hurried conference of all the lumbermen that 
could be rounded up was held. A committee was ap- 
pointed to go to Little Rock at once to confer with the 
legislators and prepare further and more definite plans 
for defeating the measure. 

The measure affects ali kinds of corporations, railroads, 
insurance companies, oil, gas and electric companies, 
street railroads and everything under the sun. Two 
sections of the bill include the lumber interests. 

Section 13 says: 

Each and every individual, company, corporation or 
association, whether incorporated under the laws of this 
state or any other state or nation, owning, operating, con- 
trolling or managing any saw mill within this state, shall, 
on or before the first day of July, 1909, and quarterly 
thereafter, make a report to the auditor of state, under 
oath of the individual or of the president, treasurer or 
superintendent cf such company, corporation or asso 
ciation, or of the person owning or controlling or man- 
aging any such business, showing the gross amount re- 
ceived from such business done within this state from 
any and all sources during the quarter next preceding 
Said individuals, companies, corporations arid associations 
at the time of making said report shall pay to the treasurer 
of the state of Arkansas an occupation tax for the quarter 
beginning on said date, equal to 1 percent of said gross 
receipts, as shown by said report. 


Section 14 says: 


Each and every individual, company, corporation or 
association, owning, operating, controlling or managing 


any planing mill, stave mill, handle factory, shingle mill 
or any other device for the purpose of manufacturing or 
placing on the market in any manner whatever, any of the 
timber of this state, shall on or before the first day of 
July, 1909, and quarterly thereafter, make a report to 
the auditor of the state, showing the total amount of 
gross receipts, collected and uncollected, from the sale of 
all such timber manufactured and otherwise placed on 
the market in this state. Said individuals, companies, 
corporatidbns and associations at the time of making such 
report shall pay to the treasurer of the state of Arkansas 
an occupation tax for the quarter beginning on said date, 
equal to 1 per cent of the gross receipts as shown by said 
report. 





DIRECTORS NOMINATED. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 6.—Pursuant to the action of 
the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at regular meeting January 16, 1909, a meeting 
of the nominating committee was held at this office 
January 28, 1909, at 11:30 a. m. 

All members of the nominating committee were pres- 
ent. 

The following members of the association were «uly 
nominated as candidates for directors and names are 
hereby posted for the information of the entire mem- 
bership: 

L. J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

G. T. Garlinger, Willamette Valley Lbr. Co., Dallas, Ore. 

A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 

F. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

G. B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore. 

Cc. W. Thompson, Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade 
Locks, Ore. 

O. M. Clark, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore. 

Election of directors will occur at the annual meeting 
February 20, 1909. 

C. T. Briggs, Chairman. 

S. W. CONNELL, 

W. B. Mackay, 

F. C. Youna, 

J. P. Keating, 
Nominating Committee. 








INTERSTATE DECISIONS. 


Reparation Orders Recently Issued by the Com 
mission—Late Cases Instituted by Lumber- 
men--Texas Case Decided. 


INFORMAL REPARATION ORDERS. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordere 
a refund on the following complaints filed with th 
commission: 


The Duluth Log Company vs. the Chicago, St. Paul, Minn 
apolis & Omaha railway and the Chicago, Rock Island 
Pacific Railway Company. A refund of $11.02, account 
overcharge on one car of cedar posts shipped from Hay 
thorne, Wis., to Plymouth, Neb. 


The Crunden-Martin Woodenware Company ys. the §& 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company. A _ refund 


$1.26, account of overcharge on one carload of axe handl:s 
shipped frofi Campbell, Mo., to Colorado, Tex., due to mi 
routing. 

The Fordyce Lumber Company vs. the Chicago, Ro: 
Island & Pacific Railway Company. <A refund of $25.2 
account of overcharge on one carload of yellow pine lu: 
ber shipped from Fordyce, Ark., to Stoughton, Wis., due ‘vo 
misrouting. 

Albert Preston vs. the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Cor.- 

pany. A refund of $22.64, account of overcharge on one 
shipment of ties from Paintsville, Ky., to Boston & Maine 
Railway Company, care Henshey, Brookville, Pa., due to 
misrouting. 
The Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Company vs. the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company. Refund of $35», 
account of alleged overcharge on a shipment of hoops from 
Proctor, Ark., to Coffeyville, Kan. 


COMPLAINTS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION. 


A number of cases which have been filed recently 
and which are of interest to lumbermen are now before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The H. F, Cady Lumber Company, of Omaha, Neb., 
(2078) filed complaint June 29, 1907, against the North 
ern Pacific Railway Company and others alleging that 
between January, 1902, and June, 1907, it shipped 
8,900,000 pounds of lumber to points reached via the 
Missouri & Pacific Railway Company, Texas & Pacitic 
Railway Company and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway Company and was compelled to 
pay 5 cents a hundred pounds over the then prevail 
ing rates. The complainant alleges that the excess 
freight was $4,450 and together with the overcharge 
on the shipment and the interest on the amount, 
coupled with the damage done the company by pre- 
venting it from competing in business in southwest 
ern territory. Reparation is 
$13,350. 


The Farley & Loetseher Manufacturing Company 
of Dubuque, lowa, (2066) filed complaint January 22 


asked in the sum of 


1909, against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail 
way Company, alleging that it was charged a rate of 
19 cents on a shipment of seven carloads of doors 
from Dubuque to Sioux Falls, 8S. D., in Oetober and 
November, 1906, and that the rate on other lines is 
only 10 cents. Reparation is asked in the sum of 
$260.37. 


The Kaye & Carter Lumber Company, of Minneap 
olis, Minn., (2063) has filed complaint with the com 
mission against the Minnesota & International Rail 
way Company and others alleging that about March 
26, 1908, it shipped a carloag of cedar poles from 
Hines, Minn., to Kingman, Kan., for the Kingman 
Independent Telephone Company, and that a 33-foot 
car with a minimum weight of 24,000 pounds was 
ordered but the railroad company furnished a car 
with a minimum weight of 30,000 pounds, resulting 
in an overcharge of 4,200 pounds at 42% cents, and 
reparation is asked in the sum of $17.85, 


The H. F. Cady Lumber Company, of Omaha, Neb., 
(2078) has filed complaint against the Missouri Pacific 
Railway Company and others claiming it was charged 
5 cents a hundred pounds in excess of the legal rates 
on a shipment of 8,900,000 pounds of lumber and the 
commission is prayed to order defendant carriers to 
award reparation in the sum of $17,800. 


RATES ON COMPETITIVE RAILROADS ARE NOT 
UNREASONABLE. 

Commissioner Clark has rendered his opinion re 
garding the case of the L. B. Menefee Lumber (0m 
pany, of Houston, Tex., vs. the Texas & Pacific » il 
way Company and others as follows: 

That the railroad company’s rate of 32.5 cents a !00 
pounds for the transportation of yellow pine lumber from 
Lake Charles, La., to El Paso, Tex., a distance of 1,))67 
miles over two lines, cannot be found unreasonable bec:se 
a single line has a published rate on such commodities \e- 
tween the same points of 25 cents a 100 pounds, carryin: it 
972 miles, even though the defendants subsequently, for 
competitive reasons, reduce their rate to 25 cents a 100 
pounds. Whatever may have been the practice in the )ast 
of “meeting the rate,’’ the act to regulate congress and the 
decision of the commission interpreting its provision, un- 
mistakably lay down the doctrine that tariffs must now be 
adhered to. The commission can not sanction the idea ‘hat 
a lower rate on one line than on another is conclusive ev!’ 
dence of its unreasonableness of the higher rate. If repoTa’ 
tion were granted in this case it would go far to support the 
theory that a carrier must not voluntarily reduce its ‘ate 
without being liable for damages on all past shipments. 
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WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN IN SIXTH ANNUAL. 


Vemorable Meeting Held in Spokane with Record Breaking Attendance—Local Lumbermen Uphold Reputa- 
tion for Hospitality—Code of Trade Ethics Adopted—Insurance Association’s Session— 
Visits Made to Big Plants — Banquet — Hoo-Hoo Concatenation. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.—This has been “Lumber 
Veek’’ in Spokane. The biggest convention of lumbermen 
ver held in the Inland Kmpire concluded its sessions 
ere this afternoon, and the sixth annual convention of 

1¢© Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association is a thing 
f the past. What has made the week a memorable one 
1 lumber history is the fact that two organizations had 
ieir annual meetings here at the same time. The West- 
rn Pine Manufacturers’ Association’s third annual meets 
ig occurred Tuesday, bringing nearly 100 millmen here. 
‘heir deliberations ended that day, but most of the mill- 

en remained over to participate in the excursion to 
spirit Lake, Ida., the next day, and the banquet to the 
retailers in the evening, and the Hoo-Hoo doings the 
uext night, as well as to drop in and listen to the inter- 

ting discussions at the retailers’ meetings. 

Never before have so many lumbermen assembled in 
Spokane at one time, All records were broken. The 
register at the association headquarters enrolled 355 
limbermen, including both retailers and manufacturers, 
and many did not register. A feature, of the meetings 
yas the number of ladies in attendance and the enter- 
tainment provided by the Spokane lumbermen included 
special features for the ladies. There was a reception 
‘}uesday evening in the parlors of the hotel. Thursday 
noon the ladies were given a luncheon in the Hall of 
the Doges at “Davenport's,” at which there were present 
more than 100 ladies, both visiting and local. That even- 
ing while the husbands and brothers were at the Hoo-Hoo 
doings, the ladies were given a theater party at the 
Orpheum, Everything that could be thought of was 
done for the entertainment of the visiting lumbermen, 
thus tending to perpetuate the reputation for hospitality 
of the lumber people of Spokane, 

The sixth annual convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association began this afternoon at 2 
o’cloek in the big assembly room in Elks’ Temple, 
ith President George KE. Merrill, of Salt Lake City, in 
After dispensing with the reading of the 

nutes of the last annual meeting held in Tacoma 
wt year, President Merrill introduced, with a few 
marks, Mayor ©. Herbert Moore, of Spokane, whose 
ame had been placed on the list for the address of 
Mayor Moore said in part: 


the chair, 


weleome, 


Mayor’s Welcome. 


it is a pleasure indeed to welcome the lumbermen of the 
tern country and from other parts of our country to 
pokane. You manufacturers and retailers of lumber are 
ing rapid strides towards its greater development and 
this way are contributing greatly to the building up of 
the great Inland Empire country ; and consequently the city 
of Spokane. We are glad at all times to welcome men who 
doing things and who are bringing the latent wealth 
this country to a higher state of development. In_ busi- 
it is believed that the lumbermen are a class of busi- 
men who are amply able to take care of themselves. 
; has been demonstrated in many ways. Yet it has also 
1 said that these men engaged in the different branches 

of the lumber industry arc of a bashful, retiring nature. ‘ 
1 a novel, entitled “King Spruce,” a story of logging in 

L e, 1 found the following verses: 


v= 


With eddies and rapids it’s middling rough 
To worry a log drive through. 
But to manage a woman is more than enough 
For a west branch driving crew. 
We know how to rittle a log jam apart, 
Though its tangled and twisted and turned, 
But the love of a woman and ways of the heart 
Are things that we never learned. 
he verses are from “The Leeboomook Song” and are from 
th viewpoint of a lumber jack and nrobably could be applied 
tk convention of retail lumbermen., ‘These verses, however, 
im cate that the lumbermen are a rather blushing set of 
fel ows when thrown in contact with feminine influences. 
, then, did you take for an emblem of your order that 
mo t domestic and feminine of all animals, the cat’ ‘True, 
al! cats are not of the feminine persuasion, but the ideal 
ca the eat of the home, the lovable old pussy of the fire 
sit the one that deposits her litter of kittens in grandma's 
ba ibox or in your old coat lying on the floor, is the only 
ca. worthy of this honor. 

, closing, Mr. Moore cautioned the lumbermen not 
to let their modesty interfere with their having a 
go | time in Spokane. ‘*We know your worth and 
\) rveeiate the honor of your visit here,’’ said he. ‘* We 
ex ‘nd a most cordial weleome and say the city is 
Enjoy yourselves, and come again.’’ Mayor 
M. sre’s cordial weleome met with hearty applause by 
hi listeners. 

, Response to Address of Welcome. 

e response to the address of weleome by Mayor 
M:.re was rendered, and very appropriately too, by 
Tl odore Nystrom, of Salt Lake City, Utah, and in a 
very able and pleasing manner, he read the address 
Which he had prepared, as follows: 


yu i's, 


I esteem it a high honor, indeed, to be given the 
privilege on behalf of visitors to this convention to, ac- 
knowledge the gracious and hearty welcome extended to 
us hy the gem city of this glorious state. Your city is 
Spoken of as the place where they do things and even 
Without the pledge of your worthy mayor no one would 
for 1 moment doubt the warmth and sincerity of your 
Welcome or fail to anticipate with eager expectancy the 
Pleasures yet to come. e know you are going to give us 
a roval time, we have been told you would and we want 
you to know we are looking for it. The little contingent 
from Salt Lake voted unanimously that as a place for 
holding conventions Spokane is the second best place in 
the United States. When I was a lad of 10, after many 








vain efforts, I finally summoned enough courage to ask a 
little, demure eyed maiden some blocks away to ride with 
me in my little pony cart. The second time was not so 
hard and after a while we got along famously when one 
day she tremblingly told me that she and her parents 
were going to move a long ways off, and would never 
come back any more, and that I should never, never see 
her again. I had never before heard of the strange place 
to which they were going, but it has forced us all to hear 
of it many times since, the name of that place was 
Spokane. In my youthful ardor I said that I would 
follow wheresoever she went and here Iam. But I was 
envious of Spokane and hated the name when I was 10. 

In fact, we are all somewhat jealous of you. In Utah 
we have mines and smelters that are pouring millions 
into the pockets of their owners and that challenge the 
world; we have fruit farms from which have come the 
prize winners of every exposition since the great Colum- 
bian in 1893. We have the only Great Salt lake within 
whose waters is held wealth enough to pay the national 
debts of every kingdom, empire and republic in the world, 
and from whose shores the midsummer sun sinks in such 
a gorgeous burst of glory that the soul of the observer is 
lifted from petty, sordid affairs of earth to hights sublime 
and at that moment when the sun explodes in splendor 
and its lurid flood submerges earth, lake and sky not 
even-a mean thought could find lodgement in the mind 
so perfectly is nature attuned to higher things. But with 
all our wealth and all our beauty we bow to our sister 
state of the mighty northwest and pay our tribute and 
devotion to your majestic rivers and harbors, your mighty, 
awe-inspiring forests and most of all that indomitable 
spirit of progress which is making of your city the gem 
in this diadem land of promise, this paradise of the gods. 

Our Moral Welfare. 

Last year when it was announced that the convention 
would be held in Tacoma, our wives and mothers and 
sweethearts felt that some care should be taken for our 
spiritual welfare—they had heard of Tacoma it seems, and 





GEORGE E. MERRILL, OF SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH; 
Retiring President Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


to obtain their consent to attend the convention we had 
to bring along a minister of the gospel. No doubt they 
were right. But the convention at Spokane removed all 
such fears, here we could not wander into temptation, 
the ban was removed and the parson was left at home 
but instead we brought one of the best lawyers in Utah. 

As an entertainer, we know that Spokane will add 
to her laurels and we eagerly anticipate participating in 
the pleasures that await us, but we are here for more 
than pleasure and it would be but half a glory after all if 
you did nothing more than furnish amusement for us. 
We hope, and it will be fitting indeed, that from the 
center of this great Inland Empire may go forth the 
gospel of equity and a square deal for all as the spiritual 
gospel went forth from Jerusalem of old. 

There are momentous questions confronting the world 
today; the rights of labor and how far labor may go to 
obtain those rights; the duties of corporations to their 
employees both during active employment and after in- 
capacity for service; how far combinations of capital may 
safely and wisely proceed in eliminating competition, and 
whether individuals or corporations have the moral and 
legal right to combine for protection and profit. While 
we alone can not solve these questions or indeed many of 
far less moment, we can with profit discuss them. Gen- 
tlemen will address us during this convention who are 
competent to present them from the viewpoint of ex- 
perts. There are problems in our own particular business 
which have been taxing the thinking powers of the great- 
est minds of commerce, equity and law. Where there 
should be unity there has been discord, where there 
should be a thousand units working to one common end 
there have been two sets of units seemingly trying to 
see how far they can drift apart. 

An array of retailers on one hand, an assembly of 
manufacturers on the other, each group trying to work 
out its own ideas without regard for the other group or 
care as to how it may be viewed in the other camp. 
But the day of getting closer together is at hand and a 
white flag now and then appears where they were all 
red before. Mistakes have been made by both parties, 
at least we know we have made some and while it has 
never been admitted by the other side, we believe, to 
have competent testimony that something resembling it 
was once discovered. But things are looking brighter, the 
eastern horizon shows a faint glimmer of light which is 
usually taken to herald the approach of dawn. 


Conflicting Pictures. 


The manufacturer’s mental photograph of a retailer 
looks like a fellow who wants the earth and the fullness 
thereof; who cancels orders when the price goes down 


and won’t take the goods if they should happen to have 
been shipped, a fellow who would rather buy from a 
broker in bad repute to save himself a quarter a thousand 
than to buy from a square manufacturer who has never 
gone astray. He is an enemy who gets only his just 
deserts when the game goes wrong. On the retailer’s 
camera the manufacturer looms up like the czar of all 
the Russias and his antics resemble most those of 
Abdul Hamid, trying to get out of allowing a claim for 
murdering Armenians. His usual answer resembles very 
much that of the girl to the unwelcome suitor, although 
it may not always be quite so modestly polite: 

“Go ask father,’’ she said when he asked her to wed, 
Now she knew that he knew that her father was dead, 
And she knew that he knew the life that her father had 


So she knew that he knew what she meant when she said 

“Go ask father.”’ 

You will notice that all of this is in the past tense— 
these things have been. Of course in a limited degree 
they still are, but when this convention shall have come 
to an end let us hope that they will be no more. Good 
ideas, beautiful theories are dead and useless after all 
unless each individual makes it his particular business 
to profit thereby. We need good talks, good papers, and 
a free exchange of ideas, but infinitely more do we need 
the gospel of works, a pound of practice is worth a ton 
of telling how. The vast expanse of thought waves are 
being concentrated, crystallized and translated to concrete 
effort, marconized, if you will allow the term, and in 
return for the splendid reception you are giving us today 
we can show no greater return than to have the word go 
forth from the modern Jerusalem, that the day for which 
millmen and retailer have been looking so long and so 
steadfastly, dawned in the early part of February, 1909, 
in Spokane. 


Following the response by Mr. Nystrom, the annual 
address of George E. Merrill was the next on the 
program. It follows: 


President Merrill’s Annual Address, 


The English and other nations of the world accuse us of 
being so engaged in our affairs that we take no time for real 
thought and reflection. Perhaps this is true; so far as our 
attention is devoted more exclusively to business than is the 
case with less active and differently constituted peoples. 
I’rom the number of annual reports, annual addresses, an- 
nual statements etc. that are poured forth every year, it 
certainly can not be claimed we are rushing so rapidly that 
we do not occasionally check ourselves up and try to find 
i we are going, and to what purposes we are 
working. 

Successful business men consider it absolutely necessary 
they take their reckonings at frequent intervals, and it is 
not surprising that organizations of business men similar to 
this one desire to stop for soundings occasionally, and that 
they look to their officers on the bridge, as it were, for the 
course over which they have passed and the prospect of the 
future. The task in this line, which must be performed by 
an executive officer, is not an casy one, and this is especially 
true at this time, when, in so many respects, we are in a 
transition state moving along new lines where experience 
can not qualify any of us to judge precisely the point where 
we shall find ourselves or determine the actual degree of 
progress we have made. 

Absorbed as most of us have been in more intimate per- 
sonul matters we naturally expect those who have been 
charged with the duties of active conduct of the association 
to give us some idea of the measure of progress we have 
made the iast year. 

From one standpoint, our organization can flatter itself 
with having made perhaps more remarkable progress than 
any similar body with similar objects in this country. In 
numbers we have recruited our ranks very rapidly, propor- 
tionate increase {n revenue; and the ability to perform our 
work a little more satisfactorily than heretofore. While your 
officers have sought to be diligent, this showing is not to be 
attributed alone to their efforts. We have been fortunate 
in paving the groundwork laid by the eastern associations ; 
and the education which the trade has received has made it 
more readily possible to swing into line with well filled ranks 
than could possibly have been true of the pioneer organiza- 
tions. Moreover, a large number of our members have ex- 
perienced certain advantages trom similar associations else- 
where, and have atfiliated at once with this body when they 
found themselves actively in business in our territory. 


Credit for Results. 


Certainly we must take into consideration the greater 
factor, the spirit among business men generally leading them 
to associate themselves with their competitors for purposes 
of mutual protection and advantage. In other words, we 
have received benefit from associated effort, and we can not 
claim credit for the results. It is certain that in numbers 
and in revenue we have reached advanced ground. The report 
of our secretary and treasurer will, I trust, meet with your 
approval. 

It is frequently the case in such bodies as this that the 
enthusiasm and interest are maintained at a high point for 
a time, but recede later, laying bare the fact that not nearly 
2s much has been accomplished as appeared. We have a 
work to do; a very interesting one; we shall do it and do 
it well, but our great purpose has only been partially ac- 
complished. We are simply an educational institution, and 
we have been devoting ourselves to certain kinds of educa- 
tion. What we have done is for the benefit of the con- 
sumer and the interest of the manufacturing and wholesale 
branches of the trade. They recognize us as logical dis- 
tributors of these products, and at the present moment there 
is a very small element in the business who assert them- 
selves against this doctrine. And if we are willing to stop 
here at this time we can say of this Western association 
that we have increased in numbers, that the large majority 
of retail dealers are among our members, that our bureau 
of information has accomplished its purpose and we have 
performed a part as an educational institution. 


Useful to Both. 


The fact is, we can not exist as a class any great length 
of time, unless our real object be that of serving both of 
them to the fullest possible measure. Here, then, is where 
our education has not gone far enough. Can there be a 
greater absurdity than a retail lumber dealer in some town 
where a consumer has ignored him, and purchased material 
direct from the manufacturer, who is neither pleasant nor 
agreeable in person, nor careful in his method nor clean cut 
and reliable in his dealings? Your officers have been asked 
to send out information as to this or that party, or this or 
that transaction, where we have been obliged to say that we 
could not blame the consumer nor the manufacturer. We 
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have no right to consideration unless we are performing this 
useful service to the manufacturer and the consumer. In 
other words, more attention than was justified was paid to 
the word protection and the word efficiency heeded very 
little. With or without associations or organizations we 
can not prosper in our business unless we render efficient 
= Really this is the point where our work should 
begin. t 

Duries this convention we shall hear a good deal of the 
mail order question. In the lumber business, and in every 
other line, this question looms large. To how many has it 
occurred that if the average merchant in any line had been 
thoroughly efficient there would be no mail order question 
today? ‘They have been bright enough to discover that the 
average of us engaged in the retailing of merchandise have 
paid very little attention to some‘of the cardinal principles 


ot merchandising. e 
Making It Count. 


Perceiving that they could make the contrast a startling 
one, in some respects, some of the brightest mercantile 
minds are today seizing the advantage which our inefficiency 
has offered and are making it count. Risking the criticism 
that may be forthcoming, we have not yet been so seriously 
affected in this part of the country, but there are other con- 
ditions to thank for that fact rather than any credit due to 
us for proving ourselves equal to the occasion. Geographical 
location and the relatively inadequate transportation facili- 
ties have made this an uninviting field for institutions seek- 
ing to deal direct with the consumer. But this should not 
give us a false feeling of security. We shall have the situ- 
ation to deal with more and more every year; and when we 
have done all we can through our organizations we shall 
then be obliged to come back and recognize that the study of 
efficiency must command our greatest efforts. This educa- 
tional institution, known as the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, now that it has in a large measure helped 
to establish the lumber dealer in a recognized status must 
proceed to a greater work of education and prove that we 
are useful and necessary in our line of business. 


Only Sash and Doors. 

So far as the mail order question is concerned there are a 
great many phases which make it a problem somewhat apart, 
and we have yet to see any very important inroads on the 
part of mail order houses on the lumber business itself, ex- 
cept in the sash and door business. I shall not go into this 
question in this address farther than to make the point 
which I am striving to set before you. 

Every indication points toward the necessity for educating 
ourselves to become better lumbermen. ‘The day has gone 
by when the associations can pull a cartload of dead men. 
The association is not going to pull us so very far in the 
future unless we show decided signs of life, of activity and 
_a keen perception of what is demanded of us. 

This thought is much more impressive when certain 
tendencies in the retail business are considered. I have 
reference to the growth of the line yard idea, and the fact 
is, as this growth continues, the circle of influence among 
the manufacturers is not going to increase but undoubtedly 
must decrease when there is no longer the pressure exerted 
®y the influence of hundreds of individual dealers. ‘Then 
how much more necessary becomes the application of the 
idea »of the highest possible efficiency! 1 wish that time 
would permit me to elaborate this idea, but I think its sug- 
gestion is suflicient to cause us to reflect upon the proba- 
bilities which lie ahead of us. 


Good Sentiment. 

The adjournment of this convention means the termina- 
tion of the administration of your present presiding officer. 
The association with you has been an extremely pleasant 
one’ and an enjoyable one to me. The acquaintances and 
the friendships which have, come to me through contact 
with you will remain a highly cherished compensation for 
what time and energy I have devoted to the work. We get 
what we deserve in this world. If we deserve to continue 
as prosperous retail lumber dealers there is only one premise 
upon which we can feel safe for the future, and that is 
that we obtain our prosperity by making ourselves hon- 
estly and truly useful to society. 

There is one afterthought which I am impelled to em- 
phasize in connection with this general review of our work. 
There may be those who are not informed and who have 
an idea that this organization has something to do with 
price arrangements. We know among ourselves that such 
is not the case and that it never can be the case even were 
we disposed to attempt it. 

Let those who think otherwise attempt to obtain a higher 
price for their services than is justly due and they will 
bring upon themselves the penalty which is always involved 
in such cases; they will reap as they have sown. We will 
save ourselves in proportion as we learn to accept this por- 
tion of our education; and the value of our organization 
in this matter lies in the hope that it will help us all to 
get in accord with the economic laws whieh govern these 
matters and shield ourselves ugainst the consequences of a 
mistaken course. 

And now, my friends, let me conclude this review by 
trying to distill into a few words all that I have just said 
to you. But before making this final analysis 1 must pause 
long enough to clear the atmosphere on one point and that 
point is this: It would be foolish to mistake our purposes 
and to try to make it appear that we are other than what 
we are. We as retail lumbermen and this organization as 
an institution are not called upon to put forth claims as 
philanthropists. ‘To the contrary, we will admit that our 
purposes are very selfish and that our institution is most 
distinctively for the promotion of the interests of retail 
lumbermen as the primary object. ‘The golden days of the 
millennium have not yet arrived and in the meanwhile we 
surely must look after our own. Yes, selfish we are and will 
remain, but in all our getting we are getting wisdom—the 
wisdom that is absolutely fundamental—that wisdom which 
recognizes the doctrine of “enlightened selfishness.” 

This is the sum and substance of what I would leave 
with you on this occasion as offering the greatest lesson of 
the past and our surest hope for the future—this broader 
conception of the association work—that conception that 
teaches that our permanency as a class and as an organiza- 
tion does not depend upon the mere existence of this society 
but upon the use we make of that society’s privileges. It 
does not depend upon socalled “protection” but upon so 
educating ourselves and: sv equipping ourselves that when 
called upon to justify our existence we shall not be found 
wanting. 


President Merrill’s address was lengthy, although 
every word of it was thoroughly enjoyed by his 
hearers. The salieiit points of his address urged the 
members of the association to bring their business up 
to a higher standard of efficiency. The address was 
met with hearty applause. 


Secretary Porter’s Annual Report. 


Following President Merrill’s annual address was 
the annual report of Secretary A. L. Porter, which was 
read and approved by the association. It follows: 


For a month the writer has been of the opinion that this, 
the sixth annual potlatch of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association and Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, would 
be the most largely attended as well as the most important 
meeting we have ever held. Most important because several 
subjects which will be discussed must in their very nature 
designate a turning point in the history of the lumber busi- 
ness in all its branches. ‘This turning point reveals to the 
mind’s eye a road, long, straight, wide enough for all, lev- 
eled and covered with a matchless pavement indicative of a 


new idea among the lumber fraternity, known as the laws 
tor lumbermen, cr what we are pleased to term a code of 
ethics. 

Many association officers and members have labored for 
years to perfect something which would give the buyer and 
seller a high degree of confidence in one another; this some- 
thing has been born and the child christened code of ethics. 

Now, the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association feels 
proud of the fact that upon its call there assembled last 
March in ‘tacoma a large number of representatives of lum- 
ber associations for a joint discussion of the evils in the 
trade and the formation of a code of ethics which if indi- 
vidually followed would go a long way toward making the 
jumber business more pleasant and at the same time con- 
serve the forests of our country. 

You have all read the proceedings of the Tacoma confer- 
ence, which before it adjourned appointed Chairman George 
kx. Merrill, W. G. Hollis and Secretary A. B. Wastell as a 
committee of three, authorizing them to call a conference 
of a national character if in their judgment it appeared wise 
tou do so. Chairman Merrill and Secretary Wastell sent out 
a call April 14, 1908, for a national conference to be held 
in Minneapolis June 19 and 20. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen's Association was repre- 
sented at this meeting by President Merrill, Z. KE. Hayden 
and the speaker. After much discussion a motion prevailed 
that a special conference committee be appointed to crystal- 
lize the suggestions of the Tacoma conference in proper form 
for presentation at the meeting. 

The following special conference committee was appointed: 

For the retailers, George E. Merrill, Utah, chairman ; John 
W. Barry, lowa; W. EF. Johnson, Indiana, and EK. I’. Hunter, 
Illinois. 

For the wholesalers, F. 8. 
Stine, Washington. 

For the shingle 
ington. 

Kor the lumber manufacturers, A. T. Gerrans, Louisiana, 
cypress. 

H. H. Collins, Minnesota, Douglas fir. 

W. Cc. Miles, Washington, Douglas fir. 

Cc. J. Flack, Missouri, redwood. 

J. E. Rhoades, Minnesota, white pine and hemlock. 

M. B. Nelson, Missouri, yellow pine. 

With this general statement we will refer the subject to 
Secretary A. B. Wastell, who will at a later session present 
this subject for your consideration. 

One noticeable feature in our work during the last year 
has been the decided inclination on the part of shippers to 
refer controversies between themselves and the retail dealers 
to the secretary. We believe this is a most excellent idea and 
if followed by the trade in general would result in nine cases 
out of ten in a prompt adjustment of the controversy. All 
of the cases submitted to us during the year have been 
settled, excepting one, which will no doubt be adjusted 
during this meeting. Most cases can be adjusted without 
the selection of an arbitration committee. We believe in 
this manner much valuable information would be secured 
for the members of both dealers’ and manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations. Where a retailer who is a member of an associa- 
tion makes an unjust claim it should be made known to the 
officials of that ofganization. If the retail dealer is not a 
member of any retail organization, of course the association 
would have no interest in the matter one way or another. 

Our association has just passed through a most successful 
year. We have increased our membership until only 10 
percent of the retail lumber dealers in the territory we cover 
are without identification with this organization. Here are 


Underhill, Pennsylvania; H. S. 


manufacturers, R. W. Douglas, Wash- 


the figures in detail: 
Number of members February, 1908............... 459 
PGMATECOG GEEINE ERG FORE. occ ccccesisecsvese covoken 
NS, Ge senate-din od arash ak ee eakoieerd on Alereraiere ora 580 
Retired from business or dropped for nonpayment of 
ME aliivic taken treir en ahs be bb ae 


Re, ID 5.5 64:10:16) 6:4 016: 418 fb /6i bested aan lable 

Showing a net gain for the year. 

A most splendid voluntary coéperation on the part of the 
shippers has been in evidence throughout the year, and in 
fact this coéperation has been greater during the last year 
than any previous year. There is just one suggestion which 
we would make to the manufacturer, and that is that a little 
more care should be taken to ascertain from middlemen 
before making sales to them whether or not their business 
passes through regular channels. We have had several in- 
stances during the last year where manufacturers who them- 
selves market their output entirely through retail dealers 
have furnished material without question to middlemen who 
are not considerate of the retail dealers’ interests. 
_ We wish to thank our president for the splendid codpera- 
tion he has given the secretary’s office during the last three 
years. Few of our members fully realize what it means to 
a busy man like President Merrill to give proper time and 
attention such as he has given to association affairs. He 
has performed his duties and handled the office to which he 
has been elected three different times with a high degree of 
efficiency and has placed this association on a much higher 
plane than it was previous to his election. 

Each member of the board of directors has taken an 
active interest in the association’s welfare during the last 
year, as evidenced by many communications from them on 
various subjects. 

In closing we wish to thank the Spokane, Inland Empire 
lumbermen and members of the Western Pine Manutfac- 
turers’ Association in anticipation of courtesies which will 
be extended and the entertainment which will be provided 
for the members and friends of this organization. 

As secretary-treasurer I beg to make the following report 
regarding the financial condition of our organization : 

Statement of Financial Condition. 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand in bank Feb. 1, 1908...... - $1,175.04 
Received for dues Feb. 1, 1908, to Feb. 

a aaa bb ond Oak O66 Ossie ecee 6,218.50 
Received from scrip refund and exchange. 15.42 
Received for membership fees Feb. 1, 1908, 

to Feb. 1, 1909 215.00 

$7,623.96 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Postage and office supplies.............. 295.71 
SUNND. UNNUNED 66.5 6:0.:6,0: 80 0:0:6:0'0. 010 4:4-09,0% 1,220.05 
TE NOD. © ss & 50. 4.0-0-6-4 mavn biota ele 889.13 
IS ira Feralas: 6 .5ihe: iat anne iaere aioe 2,682.13 
COMNVORUIOR. CZDONSE ooo. ccccccccccseses 609.90- 
Total Gishbursememts 2266 ccsccsrses $5,696.92 
Cash in bank Feb. 2, 1909....... eam $1,927.04 


The next address on the program was given by 
W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. President Merrill 
in a few well chosen words introduced Mr. Hollis, who 
spoke at length on the many matters of vital interest 
and importance to the retail lumber dealers of the 
country. Mr. Hollis interspersed his somewhat lengthy 
address with some good stories. He pointed out some 
important matters which the retailer must combat with 
in order to bring his business up to a higher standard 
of efficiency. His address was greeted with long 
applause. 

.' At the conclusion of Mr. Hollis’ address T. E. 
Healey, of Belt, Mont., stated that he had been in the 





retail lumber business for thirty-five years, and under- 
stood the import of the suggestions made by Mr. 
Hollis, and moved that the association extend a vote 
of thanks to him for coming out to the Coast to address 
them at the meeting. A standing vote of thanks was 
extended Mr. Hollis by the association. 

President Merrill: stated that the trouble was the 
retailers did’ not apply what they had learned from 
Mr. Hollis’ address, and urged that they get into the 
game and not be content with what they found on the 
outside. President Merrill stated as the hour was 
growing late, if there was no further business to be 
transacted, that the committee on nominations be 
appointed. It was moved and seconded that said com 
mittees be appointed by the chair. The committee on 
nominations was made up of the following: 

Chairman, J. H. Bardwell, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
J. H. Dunlop, Cascade Locks, Ore.; T. E. Healey, Belt, 
Mont. 

The auditing committee consisted of, chairman, J. J. 
Owen, Spokane, Wash.; J. T. Conley, Nampa, Wash.; 
D. R. Beebe, Provo, Wash. 

The resolution committee was composed of, chair 
man, Theodore Nystrom, Salt Lake City, Utah; H. M 
Allen, Billings, Mont.; J. M. Crawford, Walla Walla 
Wash.; L. R. Aldrich, Blackfoot, Ida.; D. E. Swine 
hart, Butte, Mont. 

The following committee was appointed by the chai 
to choose the next annual meeting place of the associ 
ation: Chairman, Z. E. Hayden, Wenatchee, Wash.; 
J. W. F. Volker, Ogden, Utah; W. J. Burton, Salt Lak: 
City, Utah. 

No further business coming before the meeting, a: 
adjournment was taken until Thursday morning at 1 
o’clock, Wednesday being devoted to the excursion t 
the plant of the Panhandle Lumber Company, Spiri 
Lake, Ida, 

THURSDAY MORNING. 


The second of the Western Retail Lumber 
men’s Association was called to order Thursday morn 
ing by President George E. Merrill, to a small attend 
ance at the beginning, but the number was continually 
augmented by late arrivals. The excursion of the day 
previous, and the banquet had, no doubt, tired some, 
and they took time to recuperate. 

President Merrill introduced L. 8. Heywood, of Lay 
ton, Utah, who presented a paper on ‘* The Retail Lum 
ber Yard.’’ His paper will appear in a later 
this paper. 

The chair complimented Mr. Heywood on the many 
good things he brought out in his talk, and stated that 
later on there would be opportunity for discussing all 
papers and addresses. 

Getting a Profit. 

In introducing Z. E. Hayden, of Leavenworth, Wash., 
formerly of Spokane, President Merrill took oceasion 
to point out the fighting qualities of this prominent 
retailer of the Inland Empire, despite his possessing the 
physiognomy of a preacher or a college professor. 
‘Getting a Profit’? was Mr. Hayden’s topic, and he 
handled it in the following manner: 

In asking me to give an expression of views on getting a 
protit, the committee must have followed the ideas that have 
been voiced in sarcasm, that one is apt to be most free in 
dealing with those subjects with which he is least familiar. 

At least there are many of us, as lumber dealers, who have 
at times not experienced the full autumnal returns of fruitage 
from the springtime’s bountiful supply of the blossoms of joy 
and prosperity. But then it is so much easier to tell others 
what to do than to attempt doing it yourself, that I am 
making the venture without further excuse, and I am just 
going to take up a few moments of your time by calling your 
attention to a few things only: financing, advertising, stock 
keeping, acquaintance, economy, familiarity with your busi 
ness, discretion and indiscretion of speech. Just a_ halt 
dozen and one thrown in for good gneasure, and perhaps a 
little scanty in the filling at that. 


session 


Issue ol 


In the first place, it is most necessary that one finance 
their business just the same way, whether it be large or 
small, as the best concerns in the same line of business. 


Establish a line of credit with your banker and quit using 
the manufacturer and wholesaler as financial institutio: 
There are many advantages to be derived from this, as the 
banker will not, if he knows his business, allow you to yo 
beyond the point of safety with your credit. 

It is a business proposition with no sentiment 
into it and must be met as such. 

You are keeping your liabilities all in one place. 
You are putting the manufacturer and wholesaler on 
basis of knowing just what returns he can depend upv 

when a shipment is made. 

lt minimizes speculation as to values. 

1 question that the retailer can afford to encumber 
freedom of action by borrowing, and it can not be called a: 
thing else, of those from whom your purchases are made 
Then on the other hand many make themselves banking | 
stitutions on a small scale, minus the interest returns ot | 
banker. Your customer buys of your during the entire y: 
until the crop returns of the fall. His bill amounts to $1- 
as an illustration. ‘The average time this has been on y 
books has been five months, which at 8 percent would 
$5, or in other words, you have returned to this custo! 
from 12 to 15 percent of your net profit. If you are | 
rowing money at the bank and paying interest, you 
begin to figure these things out, but re you are being trus 
and carried by manufacturers and wholesalers, you are p: 
ing greater interest, but think you are escaping all th 
charges, consequently do not figure these items of leakage. 

About Advertising. 4 


Generally, when it is mentioned you think of the disp!) 
ads in your local ne ged that are read sometimes and ne, 
an omission of having a bill rendered for its insertion. T! 
particular style of advertising is a matter for open disc 
sion, as there are various opinions and not within the s« 
of my limited experience to disparage any that might 
advanced on this subject. But there are other methods 
advertising which we know pays. ‘The world loves a bus) 
man. If your customer calls at the office and sees and knows 
you are busy, he will take the suggestion of letting the ya'd 
iman attend to your wants as a matter of course. 

Cultivate a smile. Perhaps it has been so long in diss 
that it will be puny and undersized, but if you keep on i! 
will develop and become brawny with a muscular power that 
will draw multitudes to your door and make them your wil! 
ing subjects. 

Let your personality be the first drawing card and make 
it such a brand that it can be warranted against all kinds 
of villainous attacks, that the storms of adversity ol'y 
burnish it to a greater attractiveness. If you accomplish 
these things, greater could not be done. 
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Keeping Stock. 

This is something governed entirely by environment, vol- 
ne of business etc. A fresh stock is always more salable 
ian one grown discolored by being long on hand. A stock 

eet is very essential to absolutely know how you come out 
oi each class of stock at the end of the year as well as to 
evable you to know what has been profitable and what has 
not. 
It has always seemed to me there is nothing so dangerous 
d frequent as to get into a rut in keeping stock. Study 
your price lists and you will see many opportunities to 
«oange your tactics and make more money and have a better 
> tisfied customer, For example, a customer calls for C drop 
s ling in a bill. After you have sold the bill suggest to 
im the advisability of using No. 1 fencing 4-inch at a 
1 luction in price of $10 a thousand and he will on general 
] 
1 


inciples be well pleased and you have added to your profit 

iterially, 

Great Help in Trade. 

Acquaintance is probably one of the greatest helps in 
tiide. Not only is it necessary to know a man so you can 
c {lL him by name, but it renders valuable assistance if you 
ko ow his surroundings and circumstances so as to be able 
t. talk with him intelligently on subjects which interest him. 
‘}.e successful traveling man is good to pattern after in this 
1 spect. 

usiness profits are hinged upon the economy attending 
t transactions. When a pile of lumber is left in the alley 
t) split and get broken and generally become unsalable, you 
aie drawing on your capital for running expenses. When a 
“s+ is broken at the end and will make a shorter one, the 
mon who does not see to it that it is sawed off and the good 
piece put on the proper pile is not economical. A bunch of 
broken shingles allowed to go to waste by being scattered 
about the yard is like throwing 30, 40 or 50 cents in the 

ter. Selling No. 2 fencing for No. 3, spending your time 
trving to educate your customer as to grades, leaving lath 
strewn about the yard which bas been used for piling, leaving 
the tops of the piles topsy turvy as evidence that they have 
been picked over, piles of upper grades left to warp and 
check in piles, figuring on letter heads and other stationery 
are all earmarks of the man who does not appreciate values, 

| um going to say a word now to the young men who con- 

template entering the lumber business. Not that 1 am an 

man and capable of giving sage advice, but just because 
lam young and one of you. 

Now, young men, you will find a great many nest eggs as 
you move along in your experience and you will want to be 
ising them for what they imitate. It is a mighty good 
thing to be familiar with the brand and you will not be 
disappointed in the hatching. 

Conservation of Speech. 

lhe discretion of speech is doubtless one of the greatest 

iors in our profit getting and indiscretion one of the 
greatest hindrances. It is particularly of the latter I wish 
to speak. 

here was one thing in the story of our Saviour which puz- 
zed me greatly for many years. When his work was done 
he always commanded “Go thy way and tell no man of 
this.” The wisdom so imparted was to avoid the criticisms 
of the skeptic and of those who might not understand. How 
ul those words in every walk of life. 

is much more wholesome to say you have chosen your 
own way of transacting your business than to assure your 
customer you would prefer to do otherwise if possible were 


you not dictated to or coerced as It were, admitting your 
weakness as an individual and fawning for paltry favors. 
If it is hard to be a whole man, be a part of one, at least, 


and lock the outlet of your information. 
The Code of Ethics. 

(he Chair told of the importance of the conference 
following the convention of this association in Tacoma, 
last year, which later developed into the American 
Lumber Trades Congress. He then introduced A. B. 
Wastell, secretary of the congress, and also the secre- 
tary of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association, Portland, Ore., who at the outset 
extended greetings to the retailers, from the manufac- 
turers of Oregon. He explained the small attendance 
of his members, due to many of them being at the 
capital city of Oregon endeavoring to prevent the 
passage of inimical legislation. Continuing, he said: 
I, presenting the code of ethics adopted by the Amer- 
ul Lumber Trades Congress before this audience, I 
can not but be impressed with the thought that it is like 
bringing ‘‘coals to Newcastle.”’ i 

‘his whole proposition, as finally adopted at Minne- 
ipolis, and with all due respect to the American Lumber 
Trades Congress, which I have the honor to represent, 
had its inception at Tacoma in February, 1908, in con- 
neciion with the fifth annual convention of Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association; whose sixth annual con- 
ver ion we are attending today. : i 

li would be futile for me to enter into a detailed effort 
at -xposition of the code, as promulgated, item by item, 


for ‘he matter has been thoroughly handled by a number 
of .ompetent men at other conventions. Furthermore, a 
ma in the harness, in direct contact with one of the 
br hes of the lumber trade, knows whereof he speaks, 
beticr than any lumber association “Bridget,’’ as we 
lun\ver secretaries have been classified. 


y.e several arguments which have been presented for 
and against the code, have been circulated freely through 
the trade journals; and a repetition would be wearisome. 

I im satisfied that each man present has made up his 
mir just how the code suits his particular branch of 
bus ess, and that I could not, by the most labored 
effo:t, convinee him to the contrary. I am convinced of 
thi because certain correspondence, entered into in 
reli ion to phases of the code, became a mass of con- 
flict.ag statements, while each party was silenced, neither 
was convineed. As individuals, we are prone to humor 
our inherent selfishness, and to work out our problems 
on plane of expediency, rather than one of ethics. 

Ethics and Honor, 

A. I understand it, ethics is an outgrowth of principle; 
and if it is the desire to continue the use of the term 
code of ethics, we certainly must rise above selfish con- 
side: itions and act the character which will result, if the 
individual is guided by lofty principle, irrespective of 
sucl, considerations as big investments, volume of stocks, 
big capacity, and greater cleverness in dealing, which 
Som: times runs into taking unfair advantage. These 
persons must not arrogate to themselves special powers 
and privileges, to the detriment and disadvantage of the 
ess influential members of the trade. If we are to be 
80ve-ned by a code of ethics, good principles must con- 
trol jl our relations. Our association work, if properly 
Conducted, develops a mutuality of interest through the 
fraternizing of the big fellow with the little fellow, in 
COminittee work, in their particular branch, and further 
develops into a real purpose to play fair in interassocia- 
tion and enterprises. ‘Therefore, I take the liberty of 
Introducing this subject in this general way, but in the 
discu sion which is to follow may take occasion to speak 
of individual items of the code of particular interest. 

As | have suggested, the idea of a code of ethics was 
brought into being at Tacoma last year, at the conference 
of delegates from all associations represented at your con- 
vention, Through the presence of a number of eastern 
Secretaries, representing the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
the Iinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Nebraska 

umber Dealers’ Association; the deliberations were 


permeated with the ideas of the representatives of east- 
ern fraternity; yet the result of the conference may be 
said to have been a western product. When in June, 1908, 
the final conference was held at Minneapolis, and the 
American Lumber Trades Congress, with sixty-three rep- 
resentatives from thirty associations, representing 11,000 
individual concerns, the code of the Tacoma conference 
formed the nucleus, upon which the final document was 
constructed. Comparison of the two codes indicates the 
wonderful similitude of the code as promulgated, which 
comes before you for consideration today. 


Encouraging Feature. 

Its sponsors do not claim perfection for this code of 
common practice; and in the nature of the case, when 
one considers the conflicting interests that naturally exist 
between the several branches of the trade, it is just in the 
effort to compile a set of rules for governing the relations 
of the several branches, that one branch should not ex- 
pect to have everything its own way. 

Right here is a feature I am most impressed with. 
The significance of this movement for square dealing, is 
indicated by the willingness of these conflicting interests 
to meet and counsel together, and try to adjust, in 
an amicable and fair way, the inter relations of the trade. 
Then to find, after promulgation of the code, prepared by 
a few delegates, representative men from all sections 
of the United States and Canada, handling all kinds of 
lumber, and representing an army of principals, to note 
the unanimity of opinion which prevails throughout the 
trade. It is true, some objections have been filed, and 
will be offered as amendments to the 1909 session of the 
congress; but according to my judgment, these objections, 
with the exception of paragraph six, Terms of Sale, which 
is always debatable ground, are purely technical. This 
willingness to follow where others lead and abide the 
consequence, even though, in some instances, it pinches 
in a particular transaction, in which one is vitally inter- 
ested, displays a spirit that is commendable. It seems 
to me that there has been throughout the discussion a 
wey evident putting of one’s self in the other fellow’s 
piace, 

Therefore, gentlemen, I present, for your consideration 
and action, the code of ethics adopted by the American 
Lumber Trades Congress for the government of the 
lumber trade, in the pamphlets which are distributed 
through the hall, and I bespeak for this code your atten- 
tion and interest, suggesting if it be your pleasure, that 
I do now read it through, and then place it before you 
for general discussion, in which I trust all present may 
be privileged to participate. 

At the suggestion of Z. E. Hayden, the Chair ap- 
pointed a committee of three to consider the code of 
ethics, and report at a later session a course of action. 
Z. K. Hayden, chairman; H. M. Allen and J. C. Weeter 
were named as the committee. : 

The Chair announced that the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company would like to have the members visit its 
plant in the heart of Spokane at the close of the after- 
noon session. This mill is in operation and a splendid 
opportunity of seeing lumber actually made in one of 
the great Inland Empire mills would be afforded. A 
large number indicated they were anxious to visit 
the MeGoldrick plant and President Merrill stated 
that the MeGoldrick Lumber Company would furnish 
conveyances to take the visitors to the mills at 4 
o’elock, 


Adjournment was then taken until 2 p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the afternoon session President 
Merrill went into the poetry business and read the 
following poem from an advertising card: 


The Perfect Man. 
There is a man who never drinks, 
Nor smokes, nor chews, nor swears 
Who never gambles, never flirts 
And shuns all sinful snares— 
He's paralyzed! 


There is a man who never does 
A thing that is not right; 
Ilis wife can tell where he is at, 
Morning, noon and night— 
He's dead! 


The presideat escaped criticism from the other 
alleged poets, only because he did not claim the verses 
were of his own make. A retail dealer expressed a 
desire that the lumber journals publish the verses, 
which explains their appearance herewith. 

Retailers’ Part in Conservation. 
W. C. Miles, of Globe, Wash., read a very instructive 


paper on ‘*The Retailers’ Part in the Conservation of 
Our Forests.’’ It follows: 


I wish to preface my remarks with the statement that the 
average lumber manufacturer has never wantonly, ignorantly 
nor carelessly destroyed the standing timber of the United 
States, 

There may be individual cases, where through ignorance or 
bad management timber has been destroyed by manufac- 
turers, but they are few and the success of the average 
lumber manufacturer proves my assertion, for no man suc- 
ceeds who wantonly destroys his resources. It is my opin- 
ion that Congress, through the passage of the homestead 
laws not suitable to conditions that prevail in timber dis- 
tricts of the United States, has caused to be destroyed more 
timber than the manufacturers ever have or ever will destroy. 

When you consider that on every quarter section of tim- 
ber land, in order to get title to same, a homesteader was 
compelled by law to go on it, make a clearing and build a 
house, and that he could not sell the timber that he felled 
in making his clearing, but was compelled to burn it, and 
that he could only burn it during the season of the year 
when the fire risk was the greatest, and that the exposure 
of the surrounding forest to the sun rays by reason of the 
clearing caused the trees surrounding the clearing to die, 
thus eliminating the shade and extending the circle of de- 
struction from year to year, littering the ground with dead 
limbs and foliage, augmenting the fire risk and paving the 
way for the devastating forest fires that followed. 

I think I am safe in saying that 50 percent of the siding 
used in the average house has to be cut to lengths under 10 
feet, also that an equal amount of finish is cut into short 
lengths. Windows and door casing, both inside and out, are 
cut into lengths very much shorter than 10 feet, and rarely 
ever cut to the exact multiple of 2 feet. 

We never haul a log out of the woods that will not trim 
marketable lumber to a length of 10 feet and longer. We 
leave a great many logs that are defective at one end from 
various causes and will not trim out marketable lumber 
longer than six or eight feet to rot or be burned up in the 
woods, for the only reason that we can not find a market for 
the short lengths, even at prices that will not more than 
pay half the cost of production. 

Eliminating Waste. 

The only way that I can see to remedy this condition is 

to educate the builders to order their material in the actual 


lengths they want to use and multiples of the lengths they 
desire to use. We have succeeded in eliminating considerable 
waste by trimming bevel siding to the odd as well as even 
Jengths. A few years ago several manufacturers adopted 
this method of trimming and it is an established rule today 
in all the associations of lumber manufacturers and is prac- 
ticed by «all manufacturers that are up to date in their 
methods. In order to progress further along these lines we 
are trimming our flooring and finish to the odd as well as the 
even lengths, and we can see no practical reason why this 
should not be done, and we know it will save large quanti- 
ties of lumber that is now burned as waste. It is impossible 
for the manufacturer to educate the builders in these meth- 
ods for the reason that all progressive and practical manu- 
facturers market their output through the retail dealers, and 
consequently never come in direct contact with the builders 
or consumers of the lumber, and it is here that the retail 
lumber dealers’ part in forest conservation comes in. 

The retail lumber dealer is the only one in the trade that 
is in a position to educate the builders to employ more in 
telligent and economical methods in the use of lumber and 
to order their lumber in the lengths they desire to use. 
Forest conservation will never become practical from an 
individual standpoint until it becomes commercially profitable 
to the individual. This is very clearly set forth in an ad- 
dress delivered by Col. George H. Emerson, before the 
Vacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, also in a 
letter written by Dr. C. A. Schenck to senators of North Caro- 
lina and printed in the January 2 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The gist of the whole matter is that a man is not going 
to save anything that is not worth saving, for the reason 
that he could probably sell it to a future generation if he 
was here when they wanted it. But he will not be here; 
he is sure of that and, barring taxes, that is about the only 
thing the lumberman is sure of. Under present price con- 
ditions the manufacturer must run his mill to maximum 
capacity in order to produce lumber at a cost that will 
return a profit. If a limitation is put on his capacity it 
will increase his cost of production, wipe out his profit and 
drive bim into bankruptcy, unless he can obtain a_ price 
sufficiently high for his product to overcome the added cost 
of manufacture, or can more closely utilize his standing tim- 
ber by being able to market his lower grades and short 
lengths, thus reducing the cost of production through his 
stumpage. You can not censerve a resource by cheapening 
it. The manufacturers and sellers of lumber are compelled, 
by the very nature of the business, to exert their faculties to 
a higher degree than the manufacturers or sellers of any 
other commodity that I know of. 

You can go to the dry goods merchant and buy a yard 
of muslin or a bolt of muslin or a thousand bolts of muslin, 
all identically alike, and should one prove defective it can 
be returned to the manufacturer, who can trace the defects 
to a careless operator or a defective machine and eliminate 
the cause of the defect. Not so with the lumber manu- 
tacturer. 

The Tree from Nature. 

We can not hire sawyers that can cut clear timber out of 
knotty logs, nor long lumber out of short logs. 

The manufacturer in most lines takes the raw material 
and by various processes makes it into a finished commodity 
that has very little if any resemblance to the raw material, 
and if his methods of manufacture are right he makes a 
perfect article. 

Not so with the manufacturer of lumber. He takes the 
tree as nature made it and cuts it into commercial shapes 
and sizes and his process of manufacture does not alter the 
characteristics of the raw material, neither increasing nor 
decreasing its imperfection. This is why it requires a 
greater exertion of the seller’s faculty to successfully mar- 
ket the lumber product than it does in most any other line. 

The purchasing agent of one of the large railway systems 
in ordering railway bridge stringers specified that they were 
to contain knots not over an inch and a half in diameter, 
three feet apart. 


The Chair requested the lumber journals, if they were 
foreed to leave out any of the papers read at the con- 
vention, not to leave out the paper of Mr. Miles, as he 
believed it was one of the best and fairest on this 
subject he had ever heard. 

Secretary V. H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers, had prepared an able address on 
‘*Tariff Revision; Its Effect on the Lumber Industry,’’ 
but was called to Washington, D. C., to attend a con- 
servation conference with Gifford Pinchot, and was not 
present therefore to present it. This paper will ap- 
pear in an early issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The Chief Business Enemy of the Retail Lumberman. 


Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, author 
of its ‘‘Realm of the Retailer’’ department, made one 
of his characteristic addresses. His topic was ‘‘ The 
Chief Business Enemy of the Retail Lumberman,’’ and 
was as follows: 

There is confliction everywhere. Nature fights herself. 
The earthquake crushes,the rock ribbed hills as though they 
were its enemies. The cyclone, with a spirit that the un- 
thinking might call devilish, sweeps over an area destroying 
all the beauties that nature for ages had caused to grow in 
its pathway. The wind driven waves, mad and defiant, blot 
out the condition which followed the command, “Peace, be 
still!’ The flower is withered by the same wind that gives 
to the tree trunk its tenacity. And when the time shall 
come that we must bid goodbye to all we love here, certain 
elements will be pleading fur our restoration and others 
relentlessly pushing us toward the grave. 

From the time we are born—in babyhood, in warding off 
disease, in boyhood, in escaping the habits which damn, on 
through manhood, for bread, for position, for character, it 
is a fight. 

This conflict is between parties, between creeds, between 
nations, between peoples with different colored skins, and 
too often between husbands and wives. 

A chemist in his laboratory said to me, “You see the con- 
tents of this bottle and of that, resting there quietly side 
by side, but pour them together and h— would be to pay!” 

So intermingled are the opposites, logic and sophistry, that 
outside of pure mathematics there is not a proposition on 
the face of the earth that is not susceptible of being dis- 
cussed pro and con. 

There is light and darkness, peace and war, good and 
evil—if there be evil—one arrayed against the other. And 
I believe that in every human being there is a touch of both 
Jekyl and Hyde. For the sake of posing in the artificial, 
as do those around us, we leave the pathway of the natural. 
We enjoy being thought a little wiser than we are, a little 
richer than we are, and if we were women I should say a 
little more beautiful than we are. We like to put what we 
call the best foot forward, notwithstanding the world, at a 
glance, can see that that foot is unnaturally big and ugly. 

As this address has to do with antagonism these remarks 
are preliminary. Now go the subject: The chief business 
enemy of the retail lumberman. 

The manufacturers are a thorn in our sides. There are 
retail dealers who appear to think they are whole bushes of 
thorns. ‘There are those among them who at times are 
arrayed against our interests. When prices have advanced 
their tardiness in filling orders has worn their customers 
out. And when prices have declined, the swiftness with 
which certain retail dealers have canceled their orders have 
caused the manufacturers to cuss. Which remark leads up 
to the single question as naturally as water runs. You 
have heard of that question! It is buzzing in our ears 
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pretty lively these days. 1 have mixed considerably with 
the real thing—with the shingles themselves—possibly as 
much as any of you have. In my travels my attention has 
been called to more red cedar shingles than would load a 
boat. I have measured the spaces, the thickness of the butts, 
the width of the bunch, and helped to tear open bunches and 
bunches, with varying results. 
Valuable Law Point. 

Awhile ago a dealer called my attention to a pile of 
shingles and asked what I thought of them, and the reply 
was that to me they looked pretty tough. “If it was your 
ease what would you do with them?’ was asked. [ told 
him I would pile them out of my way and inform the man 
of whom they were bought that they were still his. He said 
he believed he would do it, and then incidentally remarked 
that beiig completely out of shingles he had sold 5,vvuu of 
them to a customer. He said he disliked to send out such a 
shingle, but he had to do it. “Old man,” said I, “that is 
where you put your foot in it. Having done that, you own 
the shingles, as the courts have decided that if you accept 
one bunch of the carload you accept all. By mutual agree- 
ment you make aé_e settlement with the manufacturer 
or wholesale dealer, but in no case prosecute for damages, for 
you would be beaten. If you reject a shipment of shingles 
it must be as a whole.” He said he did not know that. 

You know the talk that has been made on this shingle 
question? In the conventions I have heard it ripped up the 
back and down the front; the bulk of the discussions, it 
seemed to me, amounting to naught. With my youth and 
inexperience, I believe that very briefly I can suggest a 
solution of the problem. First, [ would not pay for a car 
of shingles until it arrived and the shingles were inspected. 
When on my three-acre farm in Iowa 1 would not buy a 
horse in Washington that was subject to the heaves, spavin 
or springhalt, and pay for that horse before I saw him. You 
might surround the case with a string of ethics that would 
stretch across the county and I wouldn’t do it. 

Beware the Boneyard. 

The method I propose would cost a little money—enough, 
at least, for the average dealer to carry a carload of shingles 
in reserve. Then, if on receipt of my purchase the shingles 
were right they would be mine, and if I did not receive 
what I bought, they would belong to the man to whom the 
order was given. I would have him distinctly understand 
that I was running a shingle boneyard, and that unless he 
gave me the grade of shingles 1 bought they would help to 
fill it. This idea of shipping poor shingles to the eastern 
markets, with the idea of getting rid of them at a reduc- 
tion, if necessary, as I little doubt has been done, is per- 
nicious, and the dealer who accepts these shingles is as 
blind as a bat to the best interests of his trade. 

Don’t you think that in your one yard you could get good 
shingles by following this suggestion? I am sure you 
could, and if in one yard why not in 20,000 yards? And 
I know that there are thousands of retail lumberman to 
whom 5, 10, 15 cents on a thousand shingles is nothing, 
provided they can get a good shingle. And I also know 
that there are retail dealers who jump for the lowest price 
offered with all the activity that a trout jumps for a fly 
and then kick like a mule because a low price did not 
secure a high quality. Were there not those who are willing 
to pay a good price for a good shingle they would not be 
buying their shingles in Canada and paying an extra price 
for them. Whatever else I may be, I am American from my 
shirt front to my backbone, and it grinds me to hear lumber- 
men say they go “abroad” for their shingles, when I know 
that as good machinery as is made, and as fine cedar as 
grows, are found in Washington. 

Buy Good Stock. 

In this connection I want_to say this: It has seemed to 
me that there are retail dealers who are hypocritical in the 
matter. If they were to see a crew of weavers at work, 
watch the rapidity with which they pack, and reflect that 
in such a crew there is naturally an element of irresponsi- 
bility, they would not make a roar that could be heard 
across the Rockies if, occasionally, they found a poor shin- 
gle. The fair dealer can stand one fly in the ointment, but 
he does not want it filled with flies, lice, bed bugs and 
ungleworms. 

As to the cost of this species of protection: All over the 
country I see duplications of lumber stocks which, to my 
mind, is unnecessary. The dimension stock is doubled three 
times, the siding stock four to six times, and the finish 
stock as many. ‘Thousands and thousands of dollars are 
unnecessarily invested in this way, and I ask, Why not 
invest an amount in an increase in a shingle stock that is 
necessary, and that will solve the mooted shingie question? 

Other storm clouds are arising, pertaining, as yet, prin- 
cipally to northern stock. Consumers are objecting to the 
scant dimensions which are sent out, and at a state asso- 
ciation yet to be held a discussion of this question will be 
one of the principal features. These men who start the 
agitation want socalled two-inch piece stuff to measure not 
less than an inch and seven-eighths, and so on; it is un- 
necessary at this time to go into detaila 

Hence you see there are manufacturers of both shingles 
and lumber who are arrayed against the desires of the retail 
dealers. And are these manufacturers the chief business 
enemy of the retail lumberman? Considered in that con- 
nection they are a mere bagatelle. 


Enemies of Progress. 

Filed along in the procession of business enemies come 
the mail order houses. Hydra headed, becoming multi-hydra 
headed. Defiant, rich, making inroads which threaten the 
very life of our small towns and villages. One of them 
ships to the customers of the retail dealers second hand 
stuff that is filled with pails and which brings from the 
mouths of the carpenters streams of words which smell of 
brimstone. Some of these mail order houses live by decep- 
tion. ‘They know the gullibility of mankind and play upon 
it. Sons of Ananias, their literature portrays them as white 
robed angels. But let us learn from them—they are mas- 
ters of the art of advertising. I have met scores and scores 
of retail lumbermen who iurn up their noses at an angle of 
45 degrees at the idea of advertising, not knowing that 
because the mail order houses do advertise is the very rea- 
son they are encroaching upon the retail business. ‘These 
dealers repudiate the very methods of doing business which 
induce and inveigle their customers and neighbors into send- 
ing away for their doors, windows, roofing, molding and 
oftentimes lumber. 

Many a dollar these mail order houses have taken from 
numberless towns which rightly should have been pocketed 
by the retail lumbermen. We have fought them, and we 
are still fighting them. Our cause is just, but to what 
extent we shall win looks to me problematical. On both 
sides there is determined effort. As we renew our energies 
so do they. But with their deceptive methods which win 
the gullible, which permit them to pile up businesses which 
run into millions and millions annually, they are the chief 
business enemy of the retail lumberman. Another mere 
bagatelle. 

Then comes an enemy, the men who would brand us as 
outlaws. To suit the purpose of an ambitious politician, 
we were attacked in Nebraska; and now that this politician 
has secured a seat in the senate I dopbt if he would object 
if a lumberman should sell his grandmother culls for first 
clear. We have been attacked in Oklahoma, in Minnesota, 
and elsewhere, and the eagle eyed politician, hungry for 
office, is looking for us in other directions. Queer, isn’t it, 
that our laws are so interpreted as to prohibit us from 
doing the very thing that it is necessary should be done in 
order that the lumber business may be a success? These 
laws are not applied in preventing uniform and living prices 
by the physician, the grocer, the barber, the manufacturers 
of perhaps fifty brands of shoes, the retail handlers of 
which agree to sell at the prices which are stamped in plain 


figures upon the soles, but the lumberman is immune from 
any such favors. If in agreement with our neighbor, as the 
physician agrees with his, the grocer with his, the barber 
with his, the shoeman with him, to so conduct our business 
that it may be a success, that it may pay a fair salary for 
our services, and yield a fair percentage of profit on our 
investment, in the eyes of the law, gentlemen, we are crimi- 
uals! Bad enough, disgracefully bad, -yet this unfairness 
against us is not the chief business enemy of the retail lum- 
berman. 
Short In Quality and Measure. 

Combined are the manufacturers, with their measly shin- 
gles and scant dimensions, the mail order houses which, to 
an extent, are sapping the vitality of our business, the poli- 
ticlans who prod us and who would fine and imprison us if 
they could—I say, combined are they. the chief business 
enemy of the retail lumberman’? Combined, they would form 
a minor enemy. ‘Then, who or what is the chief business 
enemy of the retail lumberman? ‘The enemy is numerous. 
Ten to one more so than the manufacturer whose methods 
displease us, the mail order houses which have raised the 
black flag against us, or the politician who attacks us for 
self gtorification. Ten times more numerous than each and 
all of them. This enemy is ever present. In this gathering 
you can look into his face. In the home you will meet him. 
You will meet him on the street. 

The chief business enemy of the retail lumberman is the 
retail lumberman! All over this country it is retailer 
against retailer! Strike the balance sheet. The amount 
lost to you by reason of the manufacturers and the mail 
order houses would be cents against dollars which are lost 
by the fight of dealer with dealer. Combine all losses from 
all other sources and it would still be cents to dollars. 

I wish that on the walls of this hall could be emblazoned 
the names of the cities of the country in which no money is 
made in the retail lumber business, for the reason that the 
dealers in those cities are business enemies. ‘The walls 
would be covered with names. And I wish there might be 
emblazoned on the wall the amount that every twelve months 
is lost, lost, lost from the fact that the retail lumbermen 
are business enemies. Staring us in the face it would read 
millions and millions! 

An Object Lesson. 

A few specific instances may be in place. One of them 
is Marshalltown, Iowa, a city of 12,000. Secretary Hcllis 
here is familiar with this case. A dealer of that town told 
me there should have gone into the pockets of the dealers 
$50,000 yearly in profits, but on the contrary there was no 
profit. And how long has this fight been going on? Ten 
years at least.. Ten times $50,000 is a half million! A 
half million dollars gone to the dogs in a city of 12,000! 
And who was the enemy here? No one can intelligently 
answer. It was charged that it was A. A. Moore, an excel- 
lent lumberman and one of the brightest men in the state 
of Iowa. “All right, if it is I, [ will step out,” said Mr. 
Moore, and he sold out, and I happen to know that he was 
mighty glad of the chance to sell. But matters did not 
improve. Others were charged with the offense, and at 
present there is a woman in the case, and if she were to 
die, I feel confident there would be someone else in the case, 
Every dealer there is a business enemy of all others. This 
is the fact to bear in mind—a half-million lost in this minor 
Iowa city. 

In Des Moines, the capital of the state, things are no 
better. Dealers there who carry millions of feet of lumber 
in stock are so discouraged that if they could they would 
step down and out. Last year the profits of one of the big 
yards in Des Moines did not pay the household expenses of 
the proprietor. A dealer in Dubuque, lowa, a rich German 
town, told me the other day that bills had been sold at 12 

ercent below wholesale prices, and as on both sides there 
S money to burn there is no telling when the end will 
come. o to Milwaukee, and it is the same. In Omaha it 
is the same. In Ft. Worth and Dallas, 'Tex., it is the same. 
In Oklahoma City it is the same. I could name hundreds 
of towns in which it is the same. in nearly every town of 
any size that I have visited in the last year there has been 
this ruthless slaughtering of prices. And in all of these 
towns, as well as in hundreds of smaller ones, they are 
talking about the mail order houses, about poor red cedar 
shingles, about the slowness of collections, deploring these 
matters, ignorant, it seems, of the fact that their chief busi- 
ness enemy is selling lumber in a competitor's yard. 

In a town of 6,000 a dealer told me that as yet the mail 
order houses had not troubled him, as only a few minor 
shipments had come in, and he hoped, he said, that the 
fight would be kept up against them. He hoped that Secre- 
tary Hollis, of the Northwestern, and Nels Darling, of 
Oklahoma, would not weary in the fine work they are doing. 
How much money was he making? If he came out even, in 
1908, he would be satisfied. ‘Think of it! With an invest- 
ment of $20,000, and the spending of his own time, he would 
be satisfied if he came out at the end of the year with as 
many dollars as he entered it. Why would he not come 
out more than even? Because of his chief business enemy 
right at home. And he seemed to glory in his course. He 
said he would fight it out on that line until hades froze over 
and he went down a hill of ice on skates! 


How Trouble Begins. 
A line yard concern located in a certain town and imme- 


‘diately said to the other dealers that unless it was granted 


an equal share of the trade there would be a fight! One of 
the old dealers of the town wore his hat tipped forward, 
and it is healthy for us if we do not tread on the toes of a 
man who wears his hat this way. It is an indication that 
if we do he will up and punch us. Napoleon never wore his 
hat cocked back on his head, neither did Washington, neither 
did Grant. ‘This dealer told the line yard concern that the 
trade he could legitimately get was his, and he granted the 
same right to others. The fight opened and continued for 
years—it continued until the line yard company thought 
there were greener pastures elsewhere and sold its yard. 
Thousands and thousands of dollars failed to find their way 
into the exchequers of the lumbermen of this town which, 
by every law of correct mercantile methods, should have 
gone there. This dealer said, ‘‘You may possibly drive me 
into the financial graveyard, but with my last cent I will 
stand for the great American principle that every citizen 
of the republic is entitled to a square deal.” 

I don’t believe that the highest type of lumberman is a 
moral highwayman. I don’t believe he is a bulldozer. A 
desire to accomplish, to reach greater hights, is natural, but 
he will reach there, if at all, by honorable dealing. The 
exercise of shrewdness is his right, but he will make an 
open fight and in the back of his competitor will be found 
no bullet hole. 

I don’t want to hear the man who murderously mangles 
the business of his neighbor, who strives for an end whatever 
the means may be—lI say, I don’t want to hear this man say 
that he means to be a man. I don’t want to hear him say 
that he is a good citizen. I don’t want to hear him say he 
is a Christian, for every such statement is false. Fairness! 
What a jewel in a crown! ‘The man against whose name 
fairness can be written is the possessor of nearly all the 


virtues. 
Strife Reaches Far, 


Oh! that the results of our misdoings were confined to 
ourselves; that they were not visited upon the children that 
bear our names; upon our wives, sisters and friends; upon 
the business world. These towns in which greed, jealousy 
and a disregard of correct business methods run riot are 
centers from which waves spread, as they spread from a 
boulder that is pitched into the water, until other towns 
are involved. undreds of dealers in towns adjacent to 
those in which the enemies of the retail lumbermen are 
doing business are innocent victims. You can not drive the 
knife into prices at one point without ——— them else- 
where. And, my friends, we can not drive a knife into a 
neighbor without driving it into ourselves. 


Through this sky that hangs low there comes a ray of 
sunshine, Here and there is a dealer who aims to construct 
and not disintegrate. He strives to hold the contending 
forces together. He understands what he is in business for 
This dealer’s head is not a bomb that is exploded by a firefly 
And, my friends, when we find a man of this kind let us 
place a crown upon his head. 

Mr. Saley’s address was frequently interspersed wit! 
applause, and at the conclusion, President Merril 
expressed the hope that some of the good things sai: 
by Mr. Saley would soak into the minds of the mem 
bers, 

Capitalist Addresses Convention. 

Edward T. Coman, president of the Exchang 
National bank, of Spokane, was the next to addres 
the convention, his topic being ‘‘Paper Made fro: 
Wood.’’ This address also will be printed in an ear! 
issue of this paper. 

The Chair thanked Mr. Coman for his address, an 
hoped the lumber journals would publish it, that tl 
good things he said might have a greater influence. 

**Retail Lumbermen and Forestry’’ was the. top 
discussed by R. S. Kellogg, of the Forest Servic 
Washington, D. C., from an expert standpoint. Co 
servation must be a paying proposition as well as 
saving proposition. The product must be complet 
used, and lands so handled that other crops will gro 
So far neither of these things had been done. It w: 
searcely the fault of any one. ‘Timber had been che: 
and it had not been necessary. ‘The national consery 
tion commission had made some excellent recommend 
tions. One is in regard to waste by fire. This, in 1 
gard to private timber lands, is a state question. ‘T! 
national government is protecting the timber own! 
by it. Some better tax arrangement should also | 
made, so as to not force cutting of privately owne| 
timber, by excessive taxes. A solution of this h 
been suggested by taxing the timber separate from 
the land. This plan had many advantages. Mr. K« 
logg thought that something like this plan must be 
worked out. He pointed out that there had been no 
true cost of production of timber up to this time, but 
in the future, timber must be produced, and it was 
therefore evident that forest conservation did not 
mean cheap timber or lumber. 

By request, B. I. Cobb was asked to tell the meeting 
something about lumber sheds. In response he di 
clared he would like to ‘‘shed’’ the subjeet. He: pre- 
ferred to talk on retail advertising. He declared 
it was absolutely necessary to advertise to be suceess- 
ful in any line of business. Lumbermen as a general 
thing were men who stuck to their own business 
and paid very little attention to public matters. In 
other words they did not advertise themselves. He 
declared that the men who had made their money in 
advertising were those who advertised the most. He 
urged retail lumbermen to get close to their town 
paper, advertise in it and get its influence. The adver 
tising would bring the influence that every dealer 
needed and should have. 

After some announcements by the Chair, the meeting 
adjourned and the members visited the plant of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Company, and were given an 
opportunity to see western pine and Idaho white pine 
lumber made. 


Visit to the McGoldrick Plant. 

Carriages in waiting took the visiting lumbermen to 
the MeGoldrick plant, where they inspected in opera: 
tion, a double band saw mill, equipped with uptodate 
machinery, sawing western pine and Idaho white pine, 
and a modern planing mill busy dressing lumber for 
shipment not only to the Inland Empire, but to all 
over the United States, on every transcontinental rail 
road. The plant has an annual gapacity of 40,000,000 
feet of lumber and 6,000,000 lath and the planing mill 
can turn out 250,000 feet every ten hours. J. P. Rear 
don, secretary and treasurer of the company, acted us 
host and guide for the occasion. 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION: SESSION. 

The session of the retail lumbermen Friday morning 
was devoted to the annual meeting of the Lumbermcn’s 
Mutual Society; the insurance organization of the West 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Its meeting \ «is 
called to order by President F. H. Hilliard at 10:30, ‘| hie 


program called for a meeting of those interested in !\cn 
laws, practically retail lumbermen of Washington, ‘o 
be held at 9:30 in the convention hall, but owing to |e 


rather strenuous life the lumbermen had been leading |0t 
several days and nights, and particularly on aecount of 
the big Hoo-Hoo function the evening previous, tlicre 
was no one on hand for the early conference on | '0 
laws. 

On calling the meeting to order President Hill 
made a few remarks regarding the insurance orga! 
tion the last year, stating the cost of insurance to 
members had only been about 50 percent and that « 
ing 1909 he hoped and believed this would be reduced 
36 percent. The reading of the minutes of the previ ''s 
annual meeting were dispensed with on motion of T. " 
Healey, of Belt, Mont. 

The Chair was authorized to appoint a committee 
three on nominations and on this committee he nai 
the following: Z. EK. Hayden, Wenatchee, Wash.; I 
Bartlett, Lewiston, Ida., and P. C. Palmer, North 
ima, Wash. 

President Hilliard stated that it had been the inten’ 1 
to have a conference before the insurance meeting ‘0 
talk over the lien law situation, and that Samuel El 
stein, a local attorney, was to address the meeting. ('V- 
ing to the nonarrival of the lumbermen, however, the °! 
torney had been obliged to leave, and the conference \\"'S 
not held. 

The committee on nominations, through Z. E. Haye, 
recommended the reélection for a term of three years 0! 
the four directors whose terms had just expired. Thy 
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vere E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.; F. E. Robbins, Ritz- 

ille, Wash.; J. C. Weeter, Pocatello, Ida., and F. H. 
liliard, Spokane, Wash. ‘The recommendation of the 
ommittee was adopted, and these directors were declared 
leeted. The directors later had a committee meeting 
ind reélected F. H. Hilliard as president of the asso 
iation and A. I. Porter as secretary and treasurer. I’. 
i), Robbins was elected vice president. 

The annual report of A. L. Porter, the secretary and 
reasurer of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, was sub 
iitted to the members at the meeting in the form of a 
rinted pamphlet. It follows: 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 


I beg herewith to submit my sixth annual report showing 
rogress made during the last five years of our society and 
s financial condition in detail on December 31, 1908. 

I believe that after you have carefully digested these fig- 
res you will agree with me that we have every reason to 
el proud of the record made during the first five years of 
ir existence. 

Each month and each year since 
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January 1, 1904, has given us an increase of insurance in 
force, as well as assets, and from the fact that there is still 
much business to be secured on retail lumber yards in our 
territory we feel that this progress will continue for years 
to come. Our members have given us splendid codperation 
thus far, for they realize that this society has been the 
means of materially reducing the cost of their insurance, 
not only on account of the low net rate at which we carry 
their business but from the further fact that old line and 
stock companies have materially reduced rates, in fact have 
reduced them about 50 percent since the society started in 
business, which gives the retail dealer a big saving on his 
excess lines. Other companies will no doubt continue to 
reduce rates with the hope of weakening our organization. 
The retail dealers should keep in mind the fact that we are 
prepared to handle the business just as economically as any 
other company and that our members receive the benefit of 
this economical management. 

We have been advised that the associations of stock and 
board companies in some states which we cover have re- 
duced the rates on retail lumber yards to $1.25, and where 
the member agrees to have the 70 percent average clause 
attached the rate would be $1.05. It would not surprise us 
much if other companies made a much lower rate than this 
in order to weaken our organization, but I believe that each 
and every one of you will prefer to place with us all the 
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business we can handle, which in the course of a year or 
two would be the means of reducing the cost to about one- 
half of one percent. 

The territory we cover will in years to come be the home 
of millions of people, which in the natural course of events 
means many new railroads, new towns and a large addition 
to the number of lumber yards of the entire Pacific north- 
west. It will be our aim to keep up with the progress of 
the country, so that each new lumber yard will be advised 
of what we are doing and be given an opportunity to be- 
come identified with us. 

During the year we have noticed 
other mutual companies stating that 
percent cash dividends. 


printed literature of 
they were paying 40 
These companies, however, are do- 
ing a general business, and a list of their policyholders 
shows that they insure retail lumber yards, planing mills, 
factories and saw mills all in the same department. There 
is no question but that the retail dealer has much the best 
risk, and in going in on an equal basis with the more haz- 
ardous risks in the lumber line he must of necessity bear 
some of their losses. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Society and Lumbermen 
writers are the only companies west of the Rocky 
tains catering only and exclusively to one special 
both of these organizations write no other 
ever but that of the retail lumber dealer. 
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possible for the losses and expenses to be reduced to a 
minimum. 

From a daily perusal of applications as they come to us 
it is quite evident that the average retail dealer does not 
fully protect himself against loss or damage by fire. Most 
all fire insurance companies will make a cheaper rate where 
the retail dealer agrees to insure his property for TU to 8U 
percent of its value and have attached to his contracts what 
is called a coinsurance or average clause. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with this 
coinsurance clause we have printed the same in full in the 
back of this booklet. Now, at the price which insurance 
actually costs the dealer with the Lumbermen’s Mutual it 
would seem that he could not afford to be without ample 
protection, and I would like very much to see a resolution 
adopted at this meeting recommending that each and every 
member insure his property for 75 percent of its entire 
value. 

Immediately following this report you will find letter and 
itemized statements of Bert O. Nelson & Co., expert ac- 
countants, who experted the accounts of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Society immediately after our annual statement was 
made up. 


Assets. 
The combined assets of the society at the close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1908, amounted to $65,526.27, an increase 


of 30 percent over last year. 

You will note by referring to the combined statement of 
resources that the figures represent an amount which we 
could realize within thirty days if called upon to do so. 
All of our office equipment and other items which are some- 
times carried as assets have been charged off to expense. 


Liabilities. 


Our liabilities amount to $46,785.79, which amount rep- 
resents the deposit of all members held by the society. 
These deposits are subject to refund to the member upon 
eancellation of his contract, providing his account with the 
organization has been paid to date. 

You will note we made an increase in our deposit account 
for the year of 25 percent. 


Surplus. 


The surplus of $18,740.48 represents an increase over last 
year of 46 percent and shows the amount of profit accruing 
to the society during the iive years of its history. We con- 
sider this a remarkable record when it is taken into con- 
sideration that we have only collected 60 percent annually 
of the board rate and that we have paid out during the five 
years in losses $34,251.01, and for expenses $22,233.52. 


Reductions in Assessments, 


On July 1, 1908, our assessments in series “A’’ were 
reduced from 60 percent annually to 48 percent. Thus the 
member who now has a deposit on a $2 basis is getting his 
insurance in series “A” at a cost of 96 cents a hundred. 
We think it will not be long until we can reduce the cust 
in series “B” to the same basis, but would not recommend 
action of this kind until the surplus in series ‘“B” is sufli- 
cient to take care of three or four full losses. 

After all, the prime object which one has when he takes 
out insurance is in getting a policy that will pay dollar for 
dollar in event of loss; the second essential, of course, being 
the cost. We believe we can convince any retail lumberman 
that our contracts are better than those of any other com- 
pany, because we have the funds with which to pay our 
obligations, and our past record will show that all losses 
have been met promptly, and last but not least, that the cost 
in our society is less in most cases than the rate quoted by 
other companies, and as the organization builds up from 
year to year there is no question but that the cost to each 
member will be reduced. 

Policy. 

It will be the policy of the executive committee and other 
officers to continue careful management, keeping down ex- 
penses and building up our income. We now have a record 
in our office of the location and exposures of practically 
every risk on our books. These have been made by Mr. 
Hilliard, who has personally been on the ground and made 
out the diagrams. This work should be continued during 
the coming year. 

Executive Committee. 

Your executive committee has met in the office of this 
society each month during the year, and have taken par- 
ticular pains with the work in‘all its details. I am sure 
no one takes a greater pride in the advancement of the 
society than they do, and your secretary is certainly under 
obligations for much valuable advice and assistance through- 
out the entire year. 

Your attention is invited to the following figures, which 
are arrived at by combining the statements of both series, 
and which will show progress made during the last five 
years: 

Percent. 
28 





Ratio of expense to Income, TG0G. .....66.00ccccccccsces 

MAtio Of expenpe to Tpceme, TOOG... ..1..ccccccccecass 16 
Ratio of expense to income, 1907.........ccccccscccs 19 
matic Of expense to tmicome, TD0G. .... ......sccscceescs 20 
Expenses not including iosses, 1904........... $ 1,951.21 


Expenses not including 








Expenses not including es 2,743.57 
Expenses not including losses, 1907.......... ° 6,920.44 
Expenses not including SOR, De 66.500 a 4.5050 8,712.13 
RMSOTANCO WITTER TR 2008 occ ccc esécweuses 244,900.00 
Insurance. written tm 1005.......ccccccccccre 286, 900.00 
Ememramce written Im 2906... ..cccccccscecee 15 
Seenrance write Mm. TOOT... wcccecsccsccsse 5 
Insurance written in 1908...........ccccecee 517.7 725.00 
NMI aretha lark: Biase bleveo.s:0414- sie wwe al ack ie lemmaualela $2,005,625.00 
eee ee . 2,100.00 
SO NINES III 56.55: <5 cc 6) Sie a ie Wi wiaalatee ald "814.45 
RO: SEINE 5 <0! 5:6 6 “phi crn6: 0 r% 0 Bierardee ie ahene 9,239.80 
NN, (eI a ong. gsaia)o ion '9)8)acB.0 ld. leleie 6. 8 8;202.99 
RN NNN IND 9 io 0.0 ach 0 Sas7s.0: lero nv ole: aiin;ale bis 13,893.77 
MN aia cara esse Cb acho tals eG bie wd atethi ay Beciesa bearers $ 34,251.01 
Percent 
Began business January 1, 1904. Gain. 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1904.......$ 244,900.00 
Insurance in force Dee. 31, 1905....... 531,800.00 117 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1906....... 1,1538,950.00 117 
Insurance in-force Dec. 31, 1907....... # 487 oo 28 
Insurance in force Dee. 31, : 34 
Denosit of members, Dec. 31, 
Deposit of members, Dec. 3 118 





Deposit of members, 
Deposit of members, 


28, 984. 02 109 
37,414.68 29 





Deposit of members, 46,785.79 25 
Cash assets Dec. 31, 7,560.83 

Cash assets Dec. 31, 16,335.31 116 
Cash assets Dec. 31, 36, 21 3.65 121 
Cash assets Dec. 31, 50,: 38 
Cash assets Dec. 31, 30 


Surplus Dec. 31, 1904 
Surplus Dec. 31, 1905 
Surplus Dec. 31, 1906 
Surplus Dec. 31, 1907 
Surplus .Dec. 31, 1908 

income (not ineluding deposits) 1904.. 
Income (not including, deposits) 1905.. 
Income (not.including deposits) 1906.. 
Income (not including deposits) 1907.. 
Income (not including deposits) 1908.. 
Cash income ‘of deposits in 1908, not in- 
cluded in above, amounts to. rte 





7 

7/299, 63 185 
12,785.69 76 
18,740.48 46 

2,600.10 

6,722.09 158 
16,828.04 150 
22,308.34 32 
28,348.49 26 


13,818.21 





STATEMENT FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1908. 
SERIES “A.” 








RECEIPTS. ° 
Cash in bank Jamaary 1, 1908. 2... ccc siccccio ces $ 1,548.15 
ee I os 5 Wik 63s aimee b10. 0 areceee 11,909.30 
Cash Troms Geposlt PRCMIGWS.....'. 0.0 ccccscccscicscs 6,980.65 
eS rr ee ree ere 2,638.74 
Tash from agency account, commission.......... 674.97 
EE fee ee eta aa saline A elie a eee O64 14,178.48 
Miscellaneous items, exchange, scrip refund etc... 61.35 
Total receipts .......ccccesescccccsscccsce $37,991.64 
Return premiums $2 
RE Rare tr 
Agency account, commission... 503.70 
————$ 3,588.05 
EXPENSES. 
Postage, office supplies........ $ 131.44 
Expense—directors .......... 139.75 
Traveling and general expense. 1,671.93 
SME 0:'5'c)a)0,0070 04 eae a tharesk 2)759. 76 
—————-$ 4,702.88 
a Ore ane tae are 8,820.50 
EGO, BS 6. 6:656:0:5:5.06.00.640.0 19,050.00 
Total disbursements..... $36, 161.43 
COG WARNES te DARK. occ ccc cece oaws $ 1,830.21 
ASSETS—“‘A”’ 
Cash in bank December 31, 1908........+-40-06- $ 1,830.21 
WAPTARES, TACO BM «osc cc cece ccccccsccccocs 1,879.20 
lirst mortgage sass sal 6.9i:6.cin a. a Te 28,100.00 
Accrued interest@@O@ GUC... .. ccc cece ccc cccecs 807.42 
Unpaid deposit premiums..............6.eeeeee 773.00 
Assessments payable January 1, 1909........... 2,821.24 
po RRS i SE Ses ree $36, 211. 07 
Amount required to pay original deposit premium 
for every policy it force... . oc ccccccccccccess 24,176.65 
INN ic (215 cra aber wie.@.4. to¥ 06406 ce LO REE S $12,034.42 
1908. LOSSES ITEMIZED. 
March 27—Potlatch Lumber Co., Walla Wana, . 
i eerie ct er er 6.75 
March 30—Potlatch Lumber Co., Walla W ae” 
I SO iis.5616,4 io; 6v4, do Arboain DOleaiae ais 7.81 
May 7—C. H. Chase Lumber Co., Forsyth, Mont. . 3,000.00 
May 2S—Montana Trading Co., Big Timber, Mont. 72.07 
June 11—Central Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash.... 3,000.00 
September 5—-Potlatch Lumber Co., Walla Walla, 
EE Rs ee eee 23.38 
September 25—St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
BEVERIO, WORM. cccccossccwecce 12.80 
October 10—Blumauer Lumber Co., Mabton, Wash. 2,670.64 
November 4—Potlatch Lumber Co., Lind, Wash... 9.75 
December 22—Potlatch Lumber Co., Lind, Wash.. 7.30 


$ 8,820.50 
Less refund on loss of Potlatch Lumber Co., Walla 
PE SL. ct uns6en dae ewan sense wkeeenase ee 18.37 





Pe aitasiaie sie eCPM RAST we daRrniens- aie $ 8,802.13 
Insurance in force, $1,029,850. 
SERIES “B.” 
RECEIPTS. 








Cash in bank January 1, 1908..............-+--$ 4,481. 43 
ee a I adc wvaieie aaraleie a9:b/e8-b0-0% 
Cash from Geposit premiums. .....cccccsccccece 
ee, in bce dee see nese bednamene 
a rarer ery ee et Sete eres 
Miscellaneous items, exchange, script refund etc.. 

RE eorex toes cobatdearih tao eee 4: 61h buss yee eseretnade @ edule $2 

DISBURSEMENTS 
ee rs 2) 
EXP anaEs. 
Postage, office supplies.........4 $ 122.58 
Expense—directors............ 134.75 
Traveling and general expense.. 1,075.49 
BOIRTIOg: «.2.0.00 Wate chateialeve Galore 2,676.43 
— — $4,009.25 

S.00008, BOOS sccceses a a ai 5,110.01 
SOG, BOO ocscnccescs env 9,870.00 

Total disbursements ...... $: 21, 327.51 

EO IE os 5. 0 0 .0.0.850 6:80:00 bee eee $ y 427. 64 

ASSETS—"‘B.”’ 

Cash in bank December 31, 1908................ $ 7,427.64 
OO EE Serer ree rer ri 701.25 
PR: NT OID, 0 n:.0.0.0:0:050.6:0.0:0.6 00,0006 6060 18,400.00 
Accrued interest mot Gwe... 2... cccccccccccccece 694.63 
WRI GOUONES PEOTRIING. 6.0.06 occ ccccscccceces 472.50 
Assessments payable March 1, 1909............. 1,619.18 

| RE a ee PE 20 
Amount required to pay original deposit premium 
for every policy im force......cscccccccccases 22,609.14 
RE era hinve bcc ewe ied Pees oiecties RONDE AO $ 6,706.06 
1908. LOSSES ITEMIZED. 


March _ a Lumber Co., Walla Walla, 


WIENS dic Gate. decode we eae ena Wl aala ce BTS 

March 30—Potlatch Gi umber Co., Walla Walla, 
Pr rec ere eee 17.81 
May 28—Montana Trading Co., Big Timber, Mont. 33.12 
June 11—Central Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash.... 3,000.00 


September 5—Potlatch Lumber Co., Walla Walla, 








| erro rere ene 23.37 

October 10—Blumauer Lumber Co., Mabton, Wash. 2,011.91 
November 4—Potlatch Lumber Co., Lind, Wash. 9.75 
November 18—Potlatch Lumber Co., Lind, Wash.. . 7.30 
$ 5,110.01 

Less refund on Potlatch Lumber Co. loss......... 18.37 
NN ilk a ila ae ks shcenana id $ 5,091.64 


Insurance in force, $975,775. 


COMBINED STATEMENT OF SERIES “A” AND “B.” 
RESOURCES. 





CE A cS ktc bcd scene soccer eeaeseaseie’ $ 9,257.85 
RE, BER one ccc cacecisceceetstecbens cde 2580.45 
eS” nee err 46,500.00 
PCE, TENNIS 6.0.0 Oh dies cece ccc ceebevessensus 1,502.05 
Premium deposits receivable...........eeseeeees 1,245.50 
ROOCOUMIORTR TOCHHTODIS 6g ooo occ ce ciesadevsess 4,440.42 
Ec. o tirieitaieibie «ob ed Heesicwe’ Segal ene $65,526.27 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve fund—deposit of members.............. $46,785.79 
I oe En Geir nice 60s sc stm se eendebicceessiae de 18,740.48 
NN Beh 6 a> vin b acne bib ihn k Balhae hei bik tae $65,526.27 
Insurance in force December 31, 1908, $2,005,625. 
Verification. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 6, 1909. 
To the President, Managing Board and Members Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Society, Spokane, Wash. 
We have audited the books and accounts of the Lumber- 


men’s Mutual Society for the year ended December 31, 1908, 
and submit herewith three exhibits and three schedules, as 
follows: 

Exhibit “A’’—Balance sheet. 

Schedule 1—Real estate loans. 

Schedule 2—Statement of deposit premiums. 

Exhibit “B’—Statement of receipts and disbursements. 

Exhibit “C’’—Statement of income and expenditure. 

Schedule 1—Statement of fire losses. 

We have wrrified the cash in banks, have examined the 
investment securities consisting of warrants and real estate 
loans, and have verified the other items which appear in the 
exhibits and schedules. 

The reai estate loans are secured by mortgage on real 
estate accompanied by abstracts of title, with attorney's 
opinions showing the mortga are first liens, except that 
for loans to M. C. Benson $2,500 and to Riggs & Kinney 
$1,500, no opinions of attorney are on file; these two loans 
having been purchased from David Wilson and the notes 
indorsed by him. All interest due on real estate loans has 
been paid. 

All expenditures for the period have been made by voucher 
checks approved by at least two directors. 

The books have been well and accurately kept and we 
congratulate the management on your excellent system of 
accounts, by which a complete report of the company’s con- 
dition can be and is accurately made up at the end of each 
month, Berr O. NELSON & Co., 

Public Accountants, 
FRANK C. ALLEN, 
Certified Public Accountant (New York). 





The meeting was then adjourned. 


LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION AGAIN 
CONVENES. 


As it was not yet lunch time and several lumbermen 
present expressed a desire to hear more about lien laws, 
at the adjournment of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, 
another session was held of the Western Retail Lumber 
men’s Association, with Vice President J. H. Dunlop in 
the chair, owing to the absence of President Merrill, who 
had not, up to this hour, gotten over the effects of the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation and banquet of the evening and 
early morning previous. A lengthy discussion of the 
lien law followed, which was participated in by a num- 
ber of the members. It was regretted that Mr. Edel 
stein was not present. Secretary Porter read a tele 
gram from Senator Rosenhaupt, of Spokane, from 
Olympia, Wash., saying that the new lien law had al 
ready passed the house and had a favorable prospect of 
passing the senate of the Washington legislature and 
becoming a law. 

Before adjournment J. M. Crawford, of Walla Walla, 
suggested that the ladies be invited to attend the after 
noon meeting to hear Reverend Hindley address th 
meeting on the “Human Two-by-Four,” and his sugges 
tion was approved. 


CLOSING SESSION FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The last session, Friday afternoon at 1:30, after be 
ing called to order by President Merrill, first took up 
the report of Z. E. Hayden, chairman of the committe: 
on place of meeting. The committee recommended that 
the invitation of Portland, Ore., be accepted for the an 
nual convention of February, 1910. A letter of invita 
tion was read by Mr. Hayden from Tom Richardson, sec 
retary of the Portland Commercial Club. Following is 
the letter: 

Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 2., 1909. 
To the Western Retail Lumbermen’'s Association, in conven- 
tion assembled at Spokane, Wash., Greeting: 

The Portland Commercial Club, through its special dele 
gate, George S. Shepherd, urges you to hold your next an 
nual convention in the city of Portland, and occupy the 
convention hall of this association, with the compliment 
of the club. 

Every privilege enjoyed by club members will be extended 
to visiting delegates during the continuance of the conven 
tion here. 

You know you are welcome, re presenting as you do th 
disposition of the Pacific northwest’g greatest resource. We 
want you to come and enjoy the hoépitality of the people o 
Portland, who are your neighbors. 

Hoping our invitation may have your favorable considera 
tion, | am, for the Portland Commercial Club and the city, 
Sincerely yours, ToM RICHARDSON, 

Manager Portland Commercial Club 

George S. Shepherd, an attorney of Portland, wit 
lumber interests, made a short address, urging that the 
invitation of Portland be accepted. He told of Portlan:| 
leading the world as a lumber manufacturing point, an: 
declared it also had the largest saw mill in the world. 
He promised the lumbermen a grand time if they woul! 
come to Portland next year and extended to them tl 
hospitality of the city. 

A motion of J. H. Dunlop, of Bridal Veil, Ore., th: 
the invitation of Portland be accepted, prevailed unan 
mously, and Portland will be the next meeting place. 


Code of Trade Ethics Adopted. 


Z. E. Hayden reported for the committee on trad 
ethics in favor of adopting the code of ethics of t! 
American Lumber Trades Congress, and the report ws 
accepted, thus adopting the code. 

Hyrum Jensen, of Callinston, Utah, discussed “T! 
Position of the Retailer’’ in a splendidly practic 
paper, which paper will be published in a future iss! 
of this journal. 

The Chair stated that after listening to the good talk 
of Mr. Jensen, that it was easy to understand why M’. 
Jensen was awarded the first prize for the best paper « 
the retail lumber yard, at the convention a year ay” 
This year he said there was no prize but the gratitude ©! 
his hearers. 

George M. Youmans, | of Spokane, talked on “Shes 
and Yard Equipment.’’ This address also will he 
given in a future issue of this paper. 

The Chair thanked all those who had contributed °° 
much to the success of the meeting, especially by prep: 
ing and reading papers. He then introduced Re 
William J. Hindley, who for four years has attend 
the association’s meetings and addressed them. ‘Tis 
gentleman practically has been adopted by the associa- 
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tion as its “official preacher.” His topic was the “Hu- 
‘an T'wo-by-Four.” It was as follows: 


Reverend Hindley’s Address. 


It is recorded of Thomas Carlyle that upon one occasion, 
v-hen speaking of the manner in which the English peo- 
e tolerated certain abuses, and refused to rise against 
eir wrongs, he said, ‘‘There are 50,000,000 of English- 
eaking people in this country, mostly fools,’’ but it is 
it in this spirit that I speak to you this afternoon on 

e man of limited abilities and opportunities, but rather 

the spirit of that great American statesman who said, 

jod must have loved the common people else he would 

t have made so many of them.’ It is in this spirit 

it I speak of the human 2x4, because I desire, first of 

to point out to you how necessary he is to the well- 
ing and permanency of society. 

In the erection of a large frame building, where huge 

mbers are being used, it is the 2x4 that is used to 

ce and tie the great timbers together, it may not be 

n in such places of prominence as the large dimension 

ces, but it performs a necessary and vital function 

the structural work of the building, and without the 

{ the building could neither be safely nor economically 

structed; while in the smaller buildings, such as dwel- 

» houses, the 2x4 is more in evidence than timber of 

ger dimensions; so it has seemed to me that in the 

struction of a well ordered society, while it has pleased 
great architect to use here and there men of large 
ellectual dimensions, leaders of their fellowmen, men 
rare gifts and exceptional qualifications, yet the 
manency and stability of society today are determined 
er all by the larger groups of men of smaller mental 
sp, mtore limited abilities, and less pretentious and con- 
uous achievements; it strikes me that in the frame- 
rk of modern society we must emphasize more and 
wre, the place and opportunity of the human 2x4; to this 

i we must correct the weakness of our age which 

evnifies the place and importance of the ten talent man 

{ too often allows, or, worse still, forces the one talent 
1 1 to go and dig in the earth and hide his talent, or 

rlook his opportunity. 

Society is not yet ready to be organized exclusively 

m the ranks of ten talent men, any more than a wise 
builder would think of placing a 10x12 where he really 

needed a 2x4, in fact judging from the many peculi- 
ties and idiosyncrasies of some of the ten talent men 
that I am personally acquainted with, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to organize them at all, each would 
want to be the leader, each would want the place of 
prominence, and none would be willing to yield preference 
to another, so that just as in the framework of a building 
t 2x4 unites, braces, organizes and gives direction, 
poise and stability, to the larger and more pretentious 
timbers, so in every human organization and enterprise 
tl °*x4s are the real underlying force, giving unity, 
strength and stability to the structure, and making it 
possible for the men of larger dimensions, the human 
ltxl2, to take their places and render their service to 
their fellowmen. 

Therefore, let there be no assumed superiority on the 
part of the human 10x12s, let them know how helpless 
they would be in the great task of building a civilization, 
were it not for the 2x4; let there be no attempted patron- 

of the human 2x4 but rather let us recognize his place, 
him his rights, and come to reckon him among those 
ments in social construction or reconstruction, with- 
out which no permanent progress and no enduring reform 
n ever come to pass. 








The Lesser and the Greater. 


But having said all this, we are forced to recognize the 
limitations of the human 2x4; no wise builder would ever 
think of using a 2x4 in the place of a 10x12 and it may 
be some of us can recall instances where unscrupulous 

tractors have substituted timbers of smaller dimen- 
than the specifications called for, and with results 

that not only wrecked the building, but sometimes sacri- 
human lives to the unbridled lust for power and 

n ion of the man who made the substitution; let me 
suggest that there is scarcely a human organization 
Where losses have not been suffered by some human 2x4 
ming the place of a 10x12, where the inordinate 

cit and ambition of some human 2x4 have foisted pee- 


wee policies and incompetent administration upon the 
or ization, for while in the framework of a building the 
x ire placed at the direction of the builder and 
t tay just where he pyts them, the trouble with the 
hi n 2x4 is that when we put him in a place that he is 
eapoble of filling too often he won't stay put, but im- 
mediately presumes upon the recognition given him and 
a ‘ to occupy the place of a 10x12, and then the old 
sa x is true, “there are too many spires” in some 
or izations, that is, aspire, perspire and expire, and 
Ww nd this true in all organizations whether of business, 
pr sional or political; failure, partial or complete, has 
aly Ss attended this misfortune of placing the weight and 
p ire which could only be successfully borne by a 
li on some little 2x4 whose pride and selfconceit have 
t ften passed muster in the opinions of the undiscern- 


for real ability and strength. 

en, too, much of the friction and unpleasantness of 
t organizations is caused by the human 2x4 in his 
med ability to criticize and find fault; let some suc- 
( ful venture be launched and administered by any 

» of men, and it will not be long till some little 2x4 
f! some Slabtown or Jason's corners, will be heard 
ng judgment on the. policies and methods of the 
nistration; let some group of men unite on some 
Dp y for their common good, whether they are selling 
n hardware or lumber, and too often the effective- 
n of the plans are forestalled by some little 2x4, who 
5 it into his head that he is being slighted in the coun- 

f the organization, or imagines the process is cost- 
i im too much money. 


Developing Forces. 


) the limitations of the human 2x4 then, we have got 
ring not only our patience and forbearance, but as 


ur processes of enlargement and education for unlike 
tl x4 that lies in your yard which would never become 
a (12 if it was treated for a hundred years, the human 


- capable of enlargement and growth, and many a 
mi of really large influence today, owes it to some 
( ‘tional process by which his ideas were broadened, 
is horizon widened, and it strikes me that one of the 
fest forces of this association is the developing of the 
x1. the opportunities afforded here in discussions, papers, 
‘nd addresses to advance new ideas, hear the results of 
ne methods, listen to the experiences of men who have 
ma a success of their individual enterprises and are 
one 'ng to tell how they did it; this mingling of men from 
ni five great states, with our honored guests from 
associations, all these are a process whereby a man 
srow bigger mental dimensions than the 2x4, and the 
hi who stays at home with his little onehorse mill or 
ed iittle, dinkey yard misses the broadening and en- 
Siooe 8 processes of these vigorous and inspiring discus- 
es _ Under right environment the 2x4 of today may 
thi me the 10x12 of tomorrow,, and it is up to you in 
ae ssociation to supply that environment; meanwhile 
you have the 2x4 with you and instead of belittling him, 
ah nsuring him for his diminutiveness, you must learn 
Stun’ oe use him, work with him, appreciate him and 
ae + to bear on.him those educational processes by which 
ty grow out of his littleness and into some of the 
“rseness of the twentieth century man. 


eT 


can 


man 


or es 


I 


Time to Develop. 


Do not expect him, however, to be a 10x12 right away; 
bear with his vagaries and his lack of viewpoint; don’t 
put him in the place of a 10x12, but find him a place 
where he can be of real service to your organization and 
to his age, and then grow him into a bigger man. 

Organizations like this should be the prize opportunity 
for the human 2x4; perhaps you have seen the contractor 
sometimes, when dimension timber was scarce, taking a 
number of 2x4s and by nailing them together, was able 
to carry out his plans without loss either of efficiency or 
security, so it seems to me in these organizations we can 
take a number of 2x4s and by uniting them we can secure 
a higher standard of efficiency and a greater economy of 
service, “In unity there is strength.” 

In conclusion let me say that after four years of asso- 
ciation with this group of men, I have failed to see 
many evidences of the domination in any of your as- 
semblies, by the human 2x4; if there were any of that 
dimension at the inception of this organization, they 
have long since grown into the strong, large measured, 
broad visioned, high idealed 10x12; your keen brainy dis- 
cussions of live uptodate topics give the’ visitor the 
impression of progessiveness, large-mindedness, whole- 
heartedness and a genuine desire to perfect yourselves in 
the lines of trade in which you are engaged. 

May the succeeding years bring to you all that in- 
creasing joy and thrill of abounding success; may your 
association continue to be what it has been already, a 
great educational force, lifting men out of their own little 
selves into the larger and better ideals of life and work, 
and bringing into the routine of business that conception 
of its relation to social wellbeing, that glorifies even the 
common task, and bring to every one of you, more and 
more of the enduring satisfactions of life. 


At the suggestion of T. E. Healy, Reverend Hindley 
was given a rising vote of thanks. 
Resolutions. 
For the committee on resolutions, Theodore Nystrom, 
of Salt Lake City, chairman, presented the following re 
port: 


Wuereas, The lumbermen of Spokane and vicinity have 
been ‘mest lavish in their entertainment of the Western Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association during their sixth annual 
meeting ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we tender our hearty thanks and unquali 
fied appreciation to the lumbermen of Spokane and vicinity, 
to their ladies, and to each and every person, individual 
firm or corporation, for their generous treatment and lavish 
entertainment of the strangers within their gates. 


Second Resolution. 

WHEREAS, Strong pressure is being brought to bear by 
certain interests to establish parcels post; and 

WHEREAS, The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
is positively of the opinion that any plan for the extensive 
development of a parcels carrying system in the United 
States is not demanded by the people, and its installation 
would be certain to cause injury out of proportion to the 
benefits derived: therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion is earnestly opposed to any regulation looking toward the 
establishment or enlargement of a parcels post carrying sys- 
tem in connection with the United States postoffice; and be 
it further 

Resolved, 'That all members of this association be urged 
to present this matter to the senators and congressmen of 
their respective states, urging them to use all honorable 
means to defeat the passage of the measure : 


Third Resolution. 


WHEREAS, It is a matter of great inconvenience to the 
retail lumber dealer and often the cause of serious loss, for 
which no one can under present conditions be held respon 
sible; and 

WHEREAS, It entails no hardship whatever on the manu 
facturer ; therefore be it . 

Resolved, That we ask the adoption on the part of the 
manufacturers of uniform pattern, matching and milling for 
all regular staple articles of worked lumber, -particularly 
flooring and ceiling, and that the standard thickness of fin 
ishing grades of fir, larch, pine and spruce be not less than 
a full 15,16 inches for the finished dry product 


Fourth Resolution. 


WHEREAS, It seems difficult for some of our good friends 
the manufacturers to distinguish from a distance the differ 
ence between an individual consumer and a collection of 
consumers ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we deplore the practice, infrequent though 
it be, of selling to farmers’ unions or any other aggregation 
of consumers who have no investment in the lumber busi 
ness, and we respectfully ask that all products properly be 
longing to this branch of commerce be marketed to regular 
and legitimate trade channels. 


Fifth Resolution. 


WHEREAS, It has been decided by a number of influential 
industrial associations, and supported by many leading busi 
ness men irrespectiye of politics, that it is to the best in 
terests of all that the tariff issue be placed in the hands of 
a nonpartisan commission; and 

WHEREAS, The incoming President of the United States 
has approved such a commission; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to Congress that all discus 
sion and consideration of the tariff be referred to a commis 
—_ to be created at the earliest possible time. And be it 
further 

Resolved, That as the business interests of the country 
are already unsettled by the agitation of the tariff question, 
we call upon all who are interested in the welfare of our 
country to support the sensible, practical and business meth- 
ods of taking out of politics this question which has been 
for half a century a disturber of business and a constant 
menace to stable conditions. 


Sixth Resolution. 

WHEREAS, Most of our members come from long distances 
to attend our annual conventions, and almost universally 
desire to return to their homes as soon as possible; there 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to our officers and commit 
tees on program and order of business that the sessions of 
our annual conventions be limited to three consecutive days 
and that matters not directly connected therewith, however 
otherwise desirable and meritorious they may be, be not 
allowed to intervene. - 

Seventh Resolution. 

As an evidence of the appreciation, honor and respect we 
feel for our retiring president, George E. Merrill, for his 
conscientious attention to the duties of his office, even at 
the sacrifice of his own business demands, and for the con 
servative judgment with which the affairs of this association 
oy been conducted during his administration; therefore 
ve i : 

Resolwed, That we tender him our most heartfelt thanks 
as a meager return for the effort he has expended in main- 
taining our organization, in raising its standard of efficiency 
and broadening the scope of its activities and usefulness. ~ 


The resolution as a whole was unanimously adopted. 
The auditing committee, through J. J. Owen, reported 


that the books and accounts of the association had been 
found correct. 











Am. LUMBERMAN 
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Election of Officers. 


J. H. Dunlop, chairman of the committee on nomina- ’ 


tions, recommended the following officers and directors 
who were unanimously elected: 

President—Z. E. Hayden, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Vice president—C. B. Channell, Twin Falls, Ida. 

Directors—Two years, J..Francis Merrill, Brigham City, 
Utah; four years, J. E. Lane, Lewiston, Mont.; J. M. 
Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash.; U. K. Swift, Seattle, Wash. 

Frank B. Cole presented resolution adopted by the 
representatives of the lumber trade press, complimenting 
Seeretary A. L. Porter on the many courtesies extended 
them. Mr. Cole stated that at the meeting of the news- 
paper men it had been intended to include in the resolu- 
tion the name of Miss Jennie Mason, the secretary's able 
assistant, but so much jealousy developed over her that 
‘no action.was taken.” This is the resolution: 

Whereas, We, the representatives of the lumber press, in 
attendance at this sixth annual convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, having received so many 
courtesies and attentions from A. L. Porter, secretary, we 
have made and passed the following resolution, which we 
have adopted unanimously : 


Resolved, That in our business we have yet to find a more 
courteous and competent secretary of any lumber organiza- 
tion than A. L. Porter; that he has extended to us many 
courtesies which have relieved us from hard work, enabling 
us to participate more fully in the social pleasures of these 
meetings; that without any expression on our part he has 
studied our needs and requirements, filling them with un- 
known dispatch and completeness; we have further 

Resolved, That in case it should be our good fortune to 
at some time become secretaries, on account of losing 
our jobs as editors and other things, and Mr. Porter should 
have the misfortune to sink to our level, we hereby promise 
him in advance copies of all state papers, photographs, re- 
ports of officials and all inside information, even that which 
can not be published; and be.it further 

Resolved, That we extend to him the wish that there are 
many years of usefulness for him in the field which he has 
built up and widened by his industry and ability. 

B. F. Coss, 

FRANK B. Cour, 
JAMES C. WALKER, 
Kk. W. HARBAUGH, 
Frep H. GILMAN, 
W. W. Everett. 


The resolution was received with applause, but See- 
retary Porter declined to ‘‘speak’’ when called upon. 


After some desultory compliments paid the members 
of the lumber trade press, by asking them to mak« 
speeches, which they all refused to do, except Frank 
Cole, and he seemed to be pleased with the additiona! 
opportunity afforded him, President Merrill delivered 
a little valedictory, thanking the members for th: 
confidence placed jn him during the last three years 
and for the assistance given him. He would only 
ask them to continue to be loyal to the organization 
to themselves and to the great western country, and 
to help build the organization up to a 10x12 one. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Healey the retiring presi 
dent was given an unusual honor—the Hoo-Hoo yell 

It was regretted that Z. E. Hayden, the newly 
elected president, was absent from this session, havin; 
been called out of the city, so he could not be hear 
from. There being no further business the conven 
tion adjourned sine die. 

At a meeting of the board of -directors immediate] 
afterward, A. L. Porter was reélected secretary an: 
treasurer, a position which he has held continuous] 
since the inception of the organization six years ag: 





LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 


The banquet was a great affair. 
ing, at Elks’ Temple, it oceurred. Words fail in trying 
to describe it. It was one of those affairs without 
the gold and glitter of the Waldorf or the Auditorium 
Annex, that showed the great heartedness of the peo- 
ple of the west, a country just as famed, as it has 
become better known, as the south for its hospitality. 
At 7 p. m. over 350 men and women sat down to five 
long tables, and even overflowed the immense hall to 
tables on the stage, and crowded the musicians. All‘ 
the good things that the market affords loaded the 
tables and even made them groan for relief; which 
speedily came, as the visiting lumbermen, members of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, dined 
side by side with their hosts, the lumbermen of 
Spokane and vicinity. Their ladies were there—the 
youth and beauty of the Inland Empire. It was a 
pretty scene, and as the orchestra discoursed popular 
airs the banqueters alternately joined in applause in 
unison, sang and repeatedly gave the Hoo-Hoo yell. 

At the table with Toastmaster Frank B. Cole sat 
such celebrities as E. F. Cartier Van Dissel and wife, 
B. R. Lewis and wife, Sam Boyd and wife, C. E. Pat- 
ten and wife, J. P. McGoldrick and wife and others. 

At the close of the repast and after a flashlight 
picture was taken and the smoke of the battle had 
cleared away the toastmaster prepared to add another 
laurel to his wreath by calling to the stage some of 
the noted lumbermen of the assemblage. The orches- 
tra played another popular air, the banqueters cheered 
and Mr. Cole got ready for business. He explained 
that although having been prétty busy as a toastmaster 
right along it had been two years since he had acted 
as toastmaster in Spokane. He announced that ar- 
rangements had been made to ring an alarm when it 
was thought that the speakers had talked long enough. 
He spoke of the delightful and entertaining trip of the 
day, to Spirit Lake, Ida., and the fine plant of the 
Panhandle Lumber Company. 

He then had Archie McCorquodale stand on a chair 
and publicly take an oath that he would hereafter 
treat lumbermen as gentlemen.. Mr. MeCorquodale is 
general agent of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company in Spokane, which fact gave the obligation 
he took more than passing interest, particularly when 
it was announced that he would be a candidate for 
Hoo-Hoo honors the next evening. 

‘*That eminent Norwegian’’ was the way that E. 
F. Cartier van Dissel was introduced, despite the fact 
that he is a Holland Dutchman with a French accent 
and the jolliest lumberman in the Inland Empire. 

Mr. van Dissel got back at the toastmaster in ex- 
cellent shape by saying that Mr. Cole had purloined 
two spoons at the Spirit Lake lunch that day and dis- 
played them as evidence of the assertion. 

His toast was ‘‘The Maiden Blush, or Why I Like 
a Pippin,’’? because he was recently associated with 
Louis Hill, president of the Great Northern Railway, 
as head of the great apple show recently held in 
Spokane. 

Mr. van Dissel took as his text “Apple Shows” and 
said the first one was when Eve ‘‘showed’’ the apple 
to Adam, and for some minutes kept the audience in a 
continual roar of laughter.. In conclusion he invited 
all to attend the apple show next year and declared 
that if they did they would see many blushing maidens 
and, if he was alive, ‘‘a Dutch pippin.’’ 

A vocal solo by Mrs. D. G. Black, of Spokane, fol- 
lowed, and as an encore Mr. and Mrs. Black sang a 
duet. Mr. Black is general agent of the Great North- 
ern at Spokane and he and his charming wife com- 
pletely captivated their auditors and were compelled 
to respond to a second encore. 


Wednesday even- 


The toastmaster stated it was noticed that there 
was a pathetic strain in the songs of Mr. and Mrs. 
Black. It was due to the fact that Mr. Black was to 
be made a Hoo-Hoo the next evening. 

B. F. Cobb, of the Lumber Review, Kansas City, 
followed with a few remarks in alleged poetry. 


Forest Service in Evidence. 


That department of the government’s work that 
will make two trees grow where none or one*now 
grows was represented by Royal 8. Kellogg, who was 
billed to talk on ‘‘The People’s Lumber Company,’’ 
but he did not say much about the subject. If there 
is a lumber trust in this country, he declared, the 
government had something to do with it, as the gov- 
ernment owns 20 percent of the standing timber. 

It was being held for the benefit of the people and 
amounted to 168,000,000 acres, on which the last year 
but $2,500,000 was spent for rangers, fire fighting and 
improvements, amounting to but 1% cents per acre. 
The Northern Idaho timber land owners spent over 6 
eents an acre the Iast year in fire patrol, which 
showed that the government was not extravagant and 
did not have a large fund for maintenance. The re 
ceipts were less than $2,000,000, a little over 1 cent 
an acre, and a large part of it went back into im- 
provements. 

Over 400,000,000 feet of timber was cut, of which 
one-third was given to settlers for building homes, 
fences etc. Seven hundred thousand trees were planted 
and 2,000,000 trees are now growing to be planted soon. 
Mr. Kellogg replied to the criticism that the forest 
service is not practical. He told of the recently made 
subdivisions under the supervision of a forester, to 
whom matters can be referred without sending or 
going back to Washington. The greatest need now 
is for more men to work in the service. In conclusion 
Mr. Kellogg read an original poem, the work of a 
forest ranger. 


The Hoo-Hoo Poet Was There. 


Harry John Miller, ‘‘the real poet,’’? was the next 
speaker. He was greeted with the Hoo-Hoo yell. 
Mr. Miller recited a poem he had written for the dedi- 
eation of a lodge to which he belonged. He termed 
it an ‘‘invocation’’ and as it was given to the lodge 
he did not care to have it published, which accounts 
for its absence in these columns. 

He then narrated a “chicken” anecdote, bringing 
out the point that the crossing of chickens and wood- 
peckers brought out a breed of fowls that were able 
to extract grubworms from the stumps around about 
his domicile at Index, Wash. Several other equally 
remarkable and interesting incidents in his career as 
a chicken raiser were told, much to the amusement of 
his auditors. 

An act from the Orpheum circuit, consisting of Con- 
nelly and Webb in musical specialties, relieved the 
banqueters from that heavy feeling that comes of a 
surfeit of wit and poetry. These performers were 
pleasing and they were repeatedly encored. 

John R. Toole, of Bonner, Mont., was introduced to 
speak to ‘‘The Ladies.’’ He spoke briefly on account 
of ill health and refused to step up on the stage be 
eause he said he wanted to get as far away from the 
toastmaster as possible. The next evening, he declared, 
he was going to take the nine degrees of Hoo-Hoo 
and he expected he would Jearn something. He was 
assured that he surely would. He then eulogized the 
ladies as only a true Montana gentleman can. Sweet- 
heart, wife and mother, he declared, he had made a 
life’s study of, but as yet knew little about .them. 
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But he did know this would be a dreary world withou 
them. 

Timothy Healy, of Belt, Mont., was introduced 1 
speak, but soon after he began the official start 
rang the alarm, consisting of a coupling pin and 
circular saw. 

‘A man who has written more about retail lumber: 
men than any other man’’ was the way Met L. Saley 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was presented. M1: 
Saley did not decline to take the platform, but boldl: 
came to the front. Said he at the outset: 

A few days ago when coming through from the east a 
member of the National Tailors’ Association was on the 
train—not the tailors’ union but one of the men who creat: 
fashions for men. He said, “You know a few years ago that 
the ladies’ fashion in European countries was that the color 
of the costume should correspond to the color of the hair 
If the lady had black hair she must wear a black dress; if 
she had brown hair she must have a lighter colored dress.” 
And he said, “In my opinion the same styles will become the 
fashion again this year.” He said the man who had black 
hair would wear black clothes; the man who had light hair 
will wear clothes to correspond and harmonize with his 
hair. And then he said, “God help the baldheaded man 
Mr. Saley turning to toastmaster Frank B. Cole in making 
this last remark. 

I did not know I was to speak tonight any more than an 
English girl who came to this country had of an American 
joke. When she came to this country she made up her mind 
that she would jot down all the American jokes she heard 
on this side and when she went back would catch her peo 
ple on them. At a boarding house where she was stopping 
she heard the question asked, “What makes a maltese 
cross ?”’ Across the table from wiere she was sitting a 
bright young lady volunteered, ‘‘l’ull its tail.” Some time 
later the English girl said she had been thinking about 
this, and upon her honor she could not conceive what the 
difference was between a maltese cross and a pullet’s tail 
Now I know it is inexcusable to explain a joke, but as our 
toastmaster here is English | am going to say, of course, 
the maltese pertained to a cat. 

Mr. Saley then told some interesting reminiscences 
of his early experience as a newspaper man, giving 
some amusing instances connected with his work in 
visiting retail lumber dealers all over the United 
States in securing inspiration for his department in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The Lumbermen’s Preacher Preaches. 


Mr. Black rendered another selection and then it 
was announced that the best was saved for the last, 
when Rev. W. J. Hindley was presented to speak on 
‘*Culls, Common and Uppers.’’ Mr. Hindley is a great 
favorite with the western lumbegmen, having addressed 
the last four conventions of the association. He spoke 
earnestly and interestingly, and also told a generous 
number of good stories. His topic brought to his mind 
the class distinctions of foreign lands and of which 
the free people of this land had emerged, although 
there are many in this country who might be termed 
culls. This class has not yet been inspired to rise 
upward through the common to the elass of uppers, but 
such gatherings as this did much to bring about a more 
equal status of affairs, and a more real spirit of com- 
mon brotherhood. 

This is the higher and nobler side of life that is |i!t 
ing the culls out of their class into something bett.r. 
As to common, it is that grade of Jumber that has ('e 
greatest sale. It is the common class of people t! 
are making possible the advancement and progress, « 
finer interpretation of American ideals. The arist 
racy of character, honesty and integrity is the bulw: 
of this country. It is the new principle of right r 
tionship or ethics that is reducing the number of ev 's 
in the everyday life of our people. His address ws 
loudly applauded, and concluded the festivities as w: !! 

t 
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as addresses of the evening, and ended the larg 
attended and most successful lumbermen’s banq 
ever held in the Inland Empire. 
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PARTICIPATING LUMBERMEN IN INDOOR BASEBALL GAME IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING HOO-HOO CONCATENATION, AT SPOKANE, WASH. 
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WESTERN RETAILERS ENJOY VISIT TO BIG MANUFACTURING 


The excursion to Spirit Lake, Ida., Wednesday, 
as one of the big features of the big lumber week 
t Spokane. Most of the visiting lumbermen, espe- 
ally those engaged in the retail lumber business, had 
yme from a section of the country where saw mills 
re not much in evidence. Some have been accus- 
med to seeing small mountain mills, and no doubt 
ive seen good mills, but it is doubtful if any ever 
iw a finer lumber manufacturing plant than that of 
© Panhandle Lumber Company. 
The start from Spokane was made at 9 o’clock in 
e morning by a special train over the Idaho & Wash 
gton Northern railroad. The train consisted of an 
igine, baggage car and three electric lighted Pull- 
an coaches, and the party consisted of 231 excur- 
onists, including the visiting lumbermen, their ladies, 
id many local lumbermen. Spirit Lake was reached 
10:30, where I. A. Blackwell, president of the 
anhandle Lumber Company and also president of the 
laho & Washington Northern railroad, was on hand 
» welcome the visitors. 


A Camp Dinner. 


\ couple of hours were devoted to viewing the plant, 

ter which dinner was served in the company’s cook- 
house, and such a dinner it was! The stuff that 
mother used to make was surpassed by the repast set 

wn before the visiting lumbermen by George S&S. 
Smith, who has charge of the commissary of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Company. There were beans that 
melted in your mouth, roast meats, homemade gravy, 
hoiled potatoes, cold meats, potato salad, real old fash- 
ion pumpkin pie, apple pie and hot plum pudding. 
\fter the dinner visiting lumbermen and ladies in- 
speeted the general offices of the company, looked over 
the town of Spirit Lake, itself, and returned to the 
station in time to have their picture taken by the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN artist, and leave for Spokane 
it 3:30. 


Grading Conference. 


Many of the millmen of the Inland Empire were 
in the party to meet with the grading committee of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and its 
oflicial inspector, Several hours were spent looking 
over grades under the steel roof of the loading plat- 
form of the Panhandle Lumber Company, and in some 
of the discussions the retailers participated, giving 
their views of grades for the benefit of the millmen. 
It was really a grading conference, and was of much 


benefit to both the retailers and manufacturers, as 
they came to a better understanding of one another. 
Chief Inspector EF. EK. Carlin directed the grading 


ool, and President J. P. MeGoldrick of the associa 
on, who, until this week was chairman of the board 
of grades, took an active interest in it. 

President Blackwell, of the company, was obliged 
to leave Spirit Lake shortly after the arrival of the 
Visitors, and in his absence the honors were well 
ooked after by Assistant Manager A. A. Fairchild and 
Superintendent T. W. Vickere. Warren Dent, the mill 
foreman, was proud of the saw mill and readily an- 
swered the many questions asked by the visitors. 

\s the big saw mill was not in operation, the in- 
terest of the visitors centered on the planing mill, 


which was busy. It is equipped with a complete out 
fit of woodworking machinery made by the S. A. 


Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass., each operated 
by a separate motor. 


The new office building of the company is a hand- 
some structure, standing on the hillside overlooking 
the plant. It is finished throughout with larch, show- 
ing to good advantage the artistic grain of this wood. 
Here the visitors made themselves at home. E. J. 
jauman, office manager, acted as host. 


Something About the Company. 


The big plant of the Panhandle Lumber Company 
was completed and began sawing in June, 1908. It 
was designed throughout by W. A. Wilkinson, the well 
known mill designer of Minneapolis, who has built 
so many great mills in the Inland Empire. It has 
the reputation of being the latest and probably the 
best equipped mill in this territory. Money was not 
spared in equipping it with the best and most modern 
machinery. In addition to building the plant, the 
company laid out a town site, paved the streets, put 
in cement sidewalks and sold lots to the public «with 
the result that where there was a virgin forest in 
October, 1907, there now stands a busy little city, 
electric lighted and having all the advantages of a 
modern town, 

The Idaho & Washington Northern railroad is owned 
by the same interests as the lumber company. This 
road extends from Grand Junction, Ida., to Newport, 
Wash. From Grand Junction trains are run over the 
tracks of the Spokane International to Spokane. Three 
electric lighted passenger trains are run daily each 
way between Spokane and Newport, and it is the 
intention of the railroad company to extend its line 
northerly from Newport through northern Washington 
toward the Canadian boundary, traversing a tract of 
nearly 2,000,000,000 feet of timber, owned by the Pan- 
handle Lumber Company, along which two more saw 
mills will be built, similar to the plant at Spirit Lake, 
within the next few years. Traffic Manager Moehler, 
of the railroad, accompanied the excursion. 

The general manager of the Panhandle Lumber Com- 
pany is C. Perry Lindsley. He has for many years 
been, and still is, at the head of the Lindsley Bros. 
Company, of Spokane, large handlers of Idaho cedar 
products. Unforunately he was called east last week, 
and was unable to do the honors at the time of the 
excursion, but he was ably represented on the entire 
trip by R. G. Keizer, the manager of the sales depart- 
ment, who took a special interest in greeting every 
retail lumber dealer and looking after his every want 
throughout the entire trip. Mr. Keizer was, for a 
number of years, with the Cloquet Lumber Company, 
Cloquet, Minn., and for a year prior to going with 
the Panhandle Lumber Company, in charge of the 
sales department of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 

Assistant Manager A. A. Fairchild, who has charge 
of the manufacturing end of the business, is one of 
the oldtime Menominee river lumbermen, having been 
over twenty years in charge of the plant of the N. 
Ludington Company, at Marinette, Wis. He joined 
the Panhandle Lumber Company’s able executive force 
shortly after sawing began last summer. Mr. Vickere, 
the superintendent, is an old lumber salesman in the 
middle west, formerly with the Humbird Lumber 
Company, Sandpoint, Ida. It is a policy of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Company to have every one of its 
departments under the supervision of an experienced 
man. 

After spending a very enjoyable day at the plant 


PLANT AT SPIRIT LAKE, IDA. 


at Spirit Lake, the visitors arrived at Spokane on their 
homeward trip at 5 o’clock, being well satisfied with 
their day’s outing. 

Convention Notes. 

The Montana delegation, including Messrs. Day, Toole 
and Swinehart, had a good deal of fun at the expense of 
R. C. Cardell, manager of the Huttig Manufacturing 
Company, Billings, Mont. Mr. Cardell is one of the di 
rectors of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, and Secre 
tary Porter, in the goodness of his soul, gave all the 
newspaper men photographs of the different officers and 
directors. Thursday night’s Chronicle came out with a 
large picture of Mr. Cardell, below which appeared a 
statement to the effect that Mr. Cardell was one of the 
hardest workers at the convention, and was to be seen 
everywhere about the lobby of the hotel, busy in behalf 
of the lumber industry. It happened that Mr. Cardell 
was not able to attend the convention and so the Mon- 
tana delegation at once wired him asking how it hap- 
pened that he got such a story in the evening paper. 
The next day they received a wire in reply, asking what 
sort of booze they were drinking in Spokane, and inti- 
mating that they were probably “getting disorderly 
again, as usual.” 

For the first time on record F. E. Robbins, of Ritz- 
ville, was absent. Ever since the first meeting five years 
ago, when the association was organized, F. E. Robbins 
has been on deck, and his smile and portly figure have 
been features of the arnual convention. This year he 
made a pilgrimage to Augusta, Me., to attend a family 
.reunion, and was unable to leave in time to be present 
at the convention. 

It was very much regretted that Z. E. Hayden, the 
newly elected president of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, could not be present at the time of 
his election and be greeted by the convention. He 
was in attendance earlier in the afternoon of Friday, but 
was obliged to catch a train for Wenatchee before the 
nominating committee made its report. At least, that is 
the explanation given, but it is suspected that Mr. Hay- 
den made this excuse to avoid the embarrassment of mak- 
ing a speech, as he is naturally a modest man. He de- 
serves a great deal of credit, however, for being one of 
the founders of the association. He and Secretary Por- 
ter probably did more towards bringing about the or- 
ganization of the association five years ago than any- 
body else and it is fitting that he should be its president. 

J. H. Bardwell, Salt Lake City retail lumberman, was 
quoted at length in the local newspaper as being in favor 
of the removal of the turiff on lumber. Mr. Bardwell is 
somewhat indiscreet to come over to the territory of the 
manufacturers and make such a statement as the daily 
papers claim he did. 

One of the most able addresses of the convention was 
that delivered by Edwin T. Coman, president of the 
Exchange National bank, of Spokane. It was practical 
and sound throughout and showed lots of good, hard 
sense. . 

Timothy E. Healey, of Belt, Mont., was termed “The 
Human Zephyr from Montana.” He was in evidence 
everywhere and always said something to the point, too. 

The Washington Mill Company, of Spokane, had an 
exhibit of its Wamico doors in one of the parlors of 
the Hotel Spokane, under the direction of George Bar- 
line. 

An interesting visitor at the meetings was A. L. Annes, 
of Tacoma, who represents the Queen City Sash & Door 
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Company, the Foster-Munger Company and the Iroquois 
Sash & Door Company, on the Coast. Mr. Annes was, 
for many years, with the Curtis & Yale Company, Wau- 
sau, Wis., and, for probably fifteen years or more,.was a 
regular attendant at the lumber meetings in the middle 
west. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, Bonners Ferry, 
Ida., was represented by P. J. Cirkel, manager, and F. A. 
Schultis, manager of the sales department. Mr. Cirkel 
is an old time cooperage stock manufacturer of Wiscon- 
sin, having been at the head of the Cirkel Manufacturing 
Company, at Cadott, Wis., before coming west. He is a 
practical manufacturer of years of experience. Mr. 
Schultis also used to be at Glenwood, Wis., where he re- 
ceived his early lessons in the lumber business. Mr. 
Cirkel was one of the initiates at the Hoo-Hoo coneatena- 
tion Thursday night. 

One of the new lumber concerns in the Inland Empire 
is the Bement-Harold Lumber Company, of Spokane, 
which is made up of IF. T. Bement and C. L. Harold. 
This company has contracted for the cut of several mills 
manufacturing western pine lumber and has also made 
connections on the Coast for handling fir and cedar lum- 
ber. It also has the output of the Reeves-Farrell Lumber 
Company, whose mill is at Heutter, Ida., on the Coeur 
ad Alene branch of the Northern Pacific railroad. They 
will begin shipping from this point next week. _ 

A meeting of a number of the managers of the retail 
yards of the Cascade Lumber Company, North Yakima, 
Wash., was held in the office of H. P. Svendsen, presi- 
dent of the. company in the Columbia building, Spokane, 
Thursday. It was in the nature of a conference, which 
will, no doubt, be an annual feature of convention week 
on the part of the yard men of the Cascade Lumber Com- 
pany in the future. ‘Those present at this conference be- 
sides President Svendsen were: P. C. Palmer, auditor, 
North Yakima, Wash.; C. A. Warmstron, superintendent 
sash and door department, North Yakima; R. C. Moansey, 
Kennewick; Ed Laue, Wapato; Pat Melloy, Granger; 
Rex Rudd, Naches; C. W. Keller, Mabton; W. B. Royse, 
Sunnyside; F. O’Shaughnessy, Prosser; W. T. Hines, 
North Yakima, and J. S. Rhodes, sales manager, whole- 


sale department of the company at North Yakima. 
Secretary Kellogg was confined to his home by illness. 
This is the first meeting from which Secretary Kellogg 
has been absent since he took charge of this work of the 
association. 
The Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 


-sociation maintained headquarters in one of the parlors 


of the Hotel Spokane, with Secretary A. B. Wastell in 
charge. The association presented all of the visitors with 
a unique sample of Oregon fir to which was attached 
a calendar for 1909, 2nd on which appeared the following 
greeting: “To Our Friends, The Western Retailers: The 
Portland Gateway is open! If you find the door closed, 
the latch string is always out. With greetings and best 
wishes; Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Portland, Oregon.” 

An announcement of the Panhandle Lumber Company 
in the lobby of the Hotel Spokane read as_ follows: 
“Welcome Lumbermen: Our offices are at your disposal. 
A convenient place to meet your friends, write your 
letters ete. While in the city we shall be glad to have 
you make our offices your headquarters ete.” 

W. F. Jelliff, representing the Lumber Insurers’ Gen- 
eral Agency, of New York, attended the convention to 
get acquainted with western Jumbermen. Mr. Jelliff 
makes his headquarters at Portland, Ore., and only re- 
cently came into the western field. 

M. T. Connell, Coast representative of the C. T. Pat- 
terson Company, Limited, New Orleans, La., explained 
to millmen regarding ithe Zimmerman patent wheel guard 
and track cleaner for saw mill carriages. 

In one of the parlors of the Spokane hotel was an 
exhibit of spruce doors made by the Columbia River Door 
Company, whose factory and mills are at Rainier, Ore. 
The company was represented by G. A. Morrison, who is 
connected with the sales department. 

George E. Youle, of Seattle, Pacifie coast manager for 
the S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass., was 
in evidence about the Hotel Spokane lobby. 

A quorum of the executive committee in charge of the 
Hoo-Hoo House to be erected at the Alaska-Yukon-Pa 
cific Exposition, in Seattle, the coming summer was pres- 


ent, including C. E. Patten, T. M. Shields, W. C. Miles, 
George EK. Youle and Fred H. Gilman. Assistant Secre 
tary Harrison Cale also attended the convention and was 
very busy explaining to lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo sub 
jects the objects of the Hoo-Hoo House. 

H. C. Culver, president of the Sandpoint Lumber & 
Pole Company, Sandpoirt, Ida., was one of the kitten 
who had his,eyes opened in the Hoo-Hoo Thursday even 
ing. Mr, Culver and the sales manager of the company 
H. H. Dennison, were present throughout the convention 
Hal Dennison, as he is well known to hosts of friend 
throughout the United States, is one of the old time lum 
ber salesmen of the middle west. For many years h 
was with different middle western concerns, but just prio 
to his coming west, was at Tremont, La., with the Tr 
mont Lumber Company. 

One of the enthusiastic Coast lumber associatio 
workers who attended tke convention was C. E. Patte 
president of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, & 
attle. Mr, Patten is vice president of the Pacifie Coa 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and president of t! 
Hoo-Hoo House, and was a good representative at tl 
meeting for the lumbermen of the Puget sound count 

Secretary Porter deserved great credit for the co: 
plete arrangements he had made for everything in co 
nection with the convention of the western retailer 
The newspaper men attending the convention appreciat 
his thoughtfulness in having copies of all of the pap: 
and addresses prepared in advance for them. In t! 
work he was aided by his able assistant, Miss Jen 
Mason. 

A reunion of old Minneapolis lumber salesmen y 
held. There were present Henry L. Karrick, Seatt 
Wash.; Franck C. Hogan, Spokane; A. W. Echart, r 
resenting G. W. Gates & Co., at Salt Lake City, a 
W. W. Catlin, sales manager Humbird Lumber Compan; 
Sandpoint, Ida. Reminiscences were “chiefly” indulged 
in. 

Hf. H. Briggs, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, 
Bridal Veil, Ore., talked Bridal Veil. 

James H. Somerville, of the Central Lumber Company, 
Napavine, Wash., never misses a meeting. 





BIG HOO-HOO CONCATENATION HELD IN CONJUNCTION WITH MEETING OF WESTERN RETAILERS. 


The largest Hoo-IHloc concatenation ever held in 
the state of Washington was pulled off at Spokane 
Thursday night when George W. Hoag, Vicegerent 
for the eastern district of Washington, brought 109 
meek little kittens, whose eyes were not yet accus- 
tomed to the brilliant black glare of the Great Black 
Cat into the confines of his domicile, for enlightenment. 
The occasion is one to be long remembered in Spokane, 
for it sets a new record for the number of initiates 
who have demonstrated their ability and agility to 
successfully undergo the various degrees administered 
before they are entitled to Hoo-Hoo honors in one 
evening. Arrangements had been made before to hold 
the concatenation in the Armory, and from 7 o’clock 
until an hour or more later all avenues were thronged 
with a black haze, meandering toward the Armory. 

It was close to eight o’clock when the entrance to 
the main floor of the Armory was thrown open to 
one of the gayest parades that has ever preceded a 
concatenation on the Pacifie coast. It included some 
of the most prominent lumbermen in the state, and 
suffice it to say, they made plenty of noise, and af- 
forded plenty of amusement to the onlookers. 

Early in the week the announcement had been made 
that immediately before the éoncatenation a game of 
indoor baseball would be indulged in by some would- 
be ball tossers made up of lumbermen from the local 
ranks and outside of Spokane. To say that they were 
ball players would not be giving due respect to the 
national game, nevertheless, there were some real live 
ones among the different players, and it is only right 
that acknowledgement of this fact be made. 

Below is a list of officers who presided at the con- 
catenation which followed the ball game, following which 
are the names of the 109 newly born: 

Officers. 
Snark—cC. E. Patten, Seattle, Wash. : 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—B. F. Cobb, Kansas City, Mo. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—F. B. Cole, Tacoma, Wash. 
Bojum—Met L. Saley, Chicago. P : 
Scrivenoter—George E. Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Jabberwock—George L. Curkendall, Spokane, Wash. 
Custocatian—A. W. MacKenzie, Spokane, Wash. 
Arcanoper—J. C. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gurdon—George E. Youle, Seattle, Wash. 

Initiates. 
Charles F. Dooley, Empire Ice & Shingle Co., Spokane. 
Vleasant S. Robinson, Somerville Lbr. Co., Ambler, Ore. 
William €. Church, Interstate Rubber Co., Spokane. 
Maxmillian R. S. Kern, Inland Empire Lbr. Co., Pendleton, 

Ore. 

Mark L. Seymour, Potlatch Lbr. Co., Potlatch, Ida. 
Charles Krall, Acme Lbr. & Timber Co., Spokane. 

Charles H. Doenges, Thompson, Mont. 

Frederick H. Knastman, F. H. Knastman Lbr. Co., Spokane, 
Norman J. Dolph, Acme Lbr. & Timber Co., Spokane. 
William V. Ward, W. P. Fuller & Co., Portland. 

Charles B. King, W. P. Fuller & Co., Portland. 

John W. Dugan, Idaho Pine Lbr. Co., Fish Lake, Ida. 
Daniel H. Clare, Cambridge Lbr. Co., Cambridge, Ida. 
Frank A. Holliday, Laramie, Wyo. 

William G. Erickson, National Lbr. Co., La Grande, Ore. 
Peter J. Gerhart, Weiser Lbr. Co., Weiser, Ida. 

Charles C. Johnson, S. A. Woods Machine Co., Seattle. 

Ray L. Wilson, Acme Lbr. & Timber Co., Spokane. 

August E. Kessler, Edwards & Bradford Lbr. Co., Odessa, 

Wash. 

Peter J: Cirkel, Bonners Ferry Lbr. Co., Bonners Ferry, Ida. 
Phillips C. Palmer, Cascade Lbr. Co., North Yakima, Wash. 
George W. Finney, G. W. Finney Lbr. Co., Odessa, Wash. 

Howard C. Culver, Sandpoint Lbr. & Pole Co., Sandpoint, 

Ida. 

Orman A. Lynn, Flint-Lynn Lbr. Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
James G. Conley, Conley Lbr. Co., Nampa, Ida. 
_Francis J. Long, McGoldrick Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

James F. Herick, Buckeye Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

Harvey J. Martin, H. J. Martin & Co., Spokane. 


Henry E. Wayne, Washington Machy. & Supply Co., Spokane, 
Albert R. West, Potlatch Lbr. Co., Potlatch, Ida. 
Theo. H. Koerner, Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., Spokane. 
George A. Rogers, Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
Charlies L. Harold, Bement-Harold Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
Harvey C. Neffner, Enterprise Lbr. Co., Kila, Mont. 
Henry C. Phillips, G. W. Finney Lbr. Co., Odessa, Wash. 
Archibald H. MacCorquodale, Oregon Railroad & Nav. Co., 
Spokane. 
John C. Maber, G. N. Ry., Spokane. 
Orton E. Logan, Grant Lbr. Co., Harrison, Ida. 
Robert B. Vaughan, Kendrick, Ida. 
Clarence Hi. Fry, Fry Timber Co., Kendrick, Ida. 
Guy Hl. Hill, jr., Grand Ronde Lbr. Co., Perry, Ore. 
William Jager, Spokane. 
Levi S. Haywood, L. 8S. Haywood & Sons, Layton, Utah. 
David J. Wilson, Lookout Lbr. Co., Lookout, Ida. 
John F. Merrill, Merrill Lbr. Co., Brigham City, Utah. 
James E. Hansen, J. BE. Hansen Lbr. Co., Rockford, Wash. 
William F. Smith, Smith & McIntosh, Kellogg, Ida. 
William D. Rea, Spokane. 
Ifarry L. Roblin, MeGoldrick Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
Kred A. Drake, C. D. A. Lbr. Co., Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 
James J. Owen, Owen Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
Wilbur O. Lane, United Iron Works, Spokane. 
David G. Black, G. N. Ry., Spokane. 
Kvan Enoch, Standard Lbr. Co., Deer Park, Wash. 
Henry L. iesen, Marshall-Wells Hlardware Co., Spokane. 
Ward G. Stolts, Marshail-Wells Hardware Co., Spokane. 
Kizra L. Bassow, Marshall-Wells Hardware Co., Spokane. 
George X. Disch, Marshall-Wells Hardware Co., Spokane. 
Bernard G. Marsball, Marshall-Wells Hardware Co., Spokane, 
Edward A. Moye, Marshall-Wells Hardware Co., Spokane. 
Fred J. Townsend, Marshall-Wells Hardware Co., Spokane. 
Michael J. Luby, Marshall-Wells Llardware Co., Spokane. 
Peter L. Gordon, Marshall-Wells Hardware Co., Spokane. 
Albert W. Brown, St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Grandview, 
Wash, 
Claude W. Kelly, Cascade Lbr. Co., North Yakima, Wash. 
— Cunningham, Hayward-Cunningham Lbr. Co., Spo- 
cane. 
Milton L. Wert, Blumauer Lbr. Co., Tenino, Wash. 
John E. Byler, Marshall-Wells Hardware Co., Spokane. 
William B. Edgar, Lbr. Mirs. Agency, Centralia, Wash. 
William J. Harvey, Pocatello, Ida. 
Leonard A. Wold, Consolidated Lbr. Co., Elk, Wash. 
William H. A. Hoffman, A. J. Peterson Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
Edwin J. Clough, Arlington Lbr. Co., Arlington, Ore. 
Edward A. Stiefel, Belgrade Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Clement W. Gamble, St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 
Henry J. Burns, H. J. Burns Blow Pipe Co., Spokane. 
Benjamin Hamilton, Post Falls Lbr. Co., Post Falls, Ida. 
Arthur I. Chester, jr., Luellwitz Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
Russell H. Fenn, Luellwitz Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
George P. Buell, Luellwitz Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
Earl Kk. Bowman, Luellwitz Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
Francis A. Farrish, Blue Mt. Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Asotin, Wash. 
= A. Fisher, State Lbr. Inspection Bureau, Moscow, 
a. 
Lewis I’. Coonrod, Consolidated Lbr. Co., Elk, Wash. 
George C. Geisler, Elwards & Bradford Lbr. Co., Davenport, 
Wash. ‘ 
Charles A. Platt, Union Iron Works, Spokane. 
John K. Toole, Big Blackfoot Milling Co., Bonner, Mont. 
Clinton D. O'Neil, O’Neil Lbr. Co., Kalispell, Mont. 
Gustan A. Kjosness, Madison Lbr. & Mill Co., Spokane. 
O. H. Price, Lane & Bronson, Colville, Wash. 
Edward 8S. McMartin, Standard Lbr. Co., Moscow, Ida. 
Q. D. MacVean, Springston Lbr. Co., Pullman, Wash. 
William J. Ramey, Ramey Lbr. Co., Nez Perce, Ida. 
Allison 8. Allen, Exchange Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Spokane. 
Dirk C. Thiemens, Wallace Lbr. Co., Startup, Wash. 
Albert C. Hughes, Lamb-Davis Lbr. Co., Leavenworth, Wash. 
John L. Frisch, Bonners Ferry Lbr. Co., Bonners Ferry, Ida. 
Theodore F. Rohrig, Nott-Atwater Co., Spokane. 
Herman R. Ficken, Abaqua Lbr. Co., Woodburn, Ore. 
James P. Hanley, Northport, Wash. 
John D. Beaty, Holland-Horr Lbr, Co., Spokane. 
George A. Morrison, Columbia River Door Co., Rainier, Ore. 
Allen N. Teel, Berlin Machine Works, Spokane. 
Tom M. Simpson, Hallidie Machinery Co., Spokane. 
Charles H. Richardson, Western Lbr. Co., Lathrop, Mont. 
Winfield D. Starbird, Starbird Saw Mill, Springdale, Wash. 
James A. Rusk, Springdale Saw Mill, Springdale, Wash. 
Arthur I). Johnson, Johnson Lbr. Co., Conrad, Mont. 
William D. Fuley, Spokesman-Review, Spokane. 
The Banquet to Hoo-Hoo. 
The ‘‘on the roof’? in the Silver Grill. of the 
Spokane hotel was in line with the reputation the 





Hoo-Iloo of Spokane and the Inland Empire have for 
doing things in a proper way, and reflected great 
credit on Vicegerent George W. Hoag, and the Hoo 
Hoo of Spokane who had charge of the arrangements. 
This committee consisted of George W. Duffey, chair 
man, A, W. Mackinnon, A. L. Porter, D. J: Bissell, 
jr., and M. G, Phillips. 

Nearly 300 Hoo-Hoo sat down to the tables, filling 
the grill, the ladies’ room and the hunters’ grill. It 
was midnight’s witching hour when the tables were 
filled, and for over an hour the delectable menu was 
partaken of. 

The menu eards were artistically designed, and con- 
tained more of the so-called poetry that seemed to 
run riot through the entire lumber week in Spokane. 
It is presumed that Vieegerent Hoag was responsible 
for this bit of cat verse. 

lor once Cole Jost out in the toastmaster job. E. F. 
Cartier van Dissel had it, and he was at his best. 

Then Mr, van Dissel made his brief speech. It was 
short but to the point. He said that 109 eats had 
been made from a measly lot of kittens. He then 
introduced Charles EK. Patten, of Seattle, Coast member 
of the Supreme Nine and president of the Hoo-Ifoo 
House, 

Timothy Healey, the man from Belt, Mont., was 
given an opportunity to make a speech, it being as- 
serted that he had complained &ecause the alarm had 
been rung on him the evening before. Instead of 
talking he proposed a toast to the ladies in most 
eloquent words, whieh was drunk standing. 

Vicegerent Hoag thanked the Hoo-Hoo for helping 
him make the coneatenation such a grand suecess— 
the banner one for the Pacific coast with one excep- 
tion—and that was the big one in Portland, Ore., at 
the time of the annual in 1905. Three cheers were 
then given for the Vicegerent in a most enthusiastic 
manner, 

A voeal solo by W. D. Gibson followed. It was ‘‘I 
Want Someone to Call Me Dearie,’’? and everyone 
joined in the chorus, until the old rafters rahg, «nd 
he had to respond to encore after encore, in one of 
whieh Miss Kronnick joined. Then she had to sing 
again, and there surely were lively times. 

Bb. G. Black, soloist of the banquet the evening 
previous, and one of the initiates of the evening, was 
called for and responded in a manner to make ‘lie 
black cats proud of him. He sang a ‘‘stein song. 

Miss Kronnick eame back again, much to the le- 
light of the crowd. She had a big black eat in ‘er 
arms, and everyone envied the cat. The toastma: cr 
declared she (Miss Kronnick) was the first |ly 
H1oo-Hoo. 

A Hoo-Hoo meeting without Harry John Mr 
would not be a success. As usual he had some ver-s. 
Then Frank B. Cole went from thé ridiculous to ie 
sublime, and D. J. Bissell, jr., gave a vocal select). 
This brought to light another Hoo-Hoo voealist in lie 
person of A. J. Voelker, who sang a ‘‘Highbs'!’’ 
song followed by ‘‘The Rainbow.’’ By this time ‘le 
festivities had developed into a song-fest. Tom Shiv 'ils 
butted in with ‘‘Harrigan, That’s Me,’’ and oth’. 
He was declared by the toastmaster to be the grea'«st 
Hoo-Hoo entertainer in Washington. Frank J. lis, 
with the MeGoldrick Lumber Company, gave a hu! 
ous recitation, which concluded the doings of the nix!'t, 
for it was then after 3 o’cloeck in the morning, \ th 
dawn drawing nigh, a time for Black Cats to !vk 
for shelter. 
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MICHIGAN RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS ASSEMBLE IN FORCE. 





Twentieth Annual a Memorable Event in Association History—Instructive Reports and Papers—Work of 
the Organization in Review—Trade Notables in Attendance—Matters of Moment 
Brought to View—Details of General Interest to Lumbermen. 


kAND RaApips, Micu., Feb. 9.—The twentieth annual 
co vention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association convened in this city today with a very 
lar ze attendance of retail lumbermen from all sections 
of the state. The Detroit delegation of thirty-six 
arived in a special car Monday afternoon wearing 
“| troit” buttons. Detreit wants next year’s convention. 
Th Livingston hotel was headquarters and there the 
wl lesalers hung their banners on the outer wall. The 
sessions were held in Press Hall and the first meeting 
was called to order by President C. F. Sweet, of Grand 
Raoids, at 10 a. m. 

cting Mayor H. T. Baldwin, of Grand Rapids, presi- 
den! of the city council, delivered the formal address of 
welcome, The response was by E. E. Hartwick, of 
Jackson, vice president of the association. 


President C. F. Sweet’s Report. 

l'resident C. F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, presented his 
annual address, discussing ably in detail all the affairs 
of the association. In part he said: 

i, my report as president of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Jeaters’ Association for 1907, I stated that real, live, hearty 
cooperation on the part of the membership with your in- 
coming Officers would put this association in the front rank 


of organizations of its kind. February 13, 1908, you elected 
ie as Iny own successor. Since that time there has not, 
within my knowledge, been one instance in which a member 
ot iis association has not responded earnestly, enthusi- 
astically and lavishly to every personal call made upon him 
by the secretary or by myself. 


\ have lost, from yarious causes during the year, 
twenty-nine members. This loss, however, has been offset 
by « fact that the increased dues provided sufficient funds 
to irrant our secretary's doing considerably more _ field- 
work than has ever been undertaken before. This fieldwork, 
together with the increased interest and enthusiasm of many 
of our members, has resulted in a gross increase in active 
membership of ninety, a net increase during the year of 
sixty one, which, as compared with the increases of the last 
fey irs, is certainly a matter for congratulation. 


Board and Committee Meetings. 
living the last year there have been three meetings of 
the board of directors and one additional meeting of the 
ex tive committee. These meetings have not been as tire- 
quent as we should like to have them, but their number has 
beer curtailed by the fact that it has been the — of 


your officers that the money in your treasury should be 
used. to the greatest extent possible, for the purpose of 
ime sing our membership. 


luring the year, either by the board of directors or 
through the secretary's office, there have been one hundred 
cases of unethical shipments by various wholesalers settled 
and. so far as I know, the methods and results of these 


settioments have been satisfactory to all parties concerned. 
There are many cases still unsettled. In this connection, 
our joembers must remember our legal inability to deal with 
commissions in any way, shape or manner. In_ several in- 
stances disputes arising between wholesalers and our mem- 
bers regard to grades, delays in shipment etc., have been 


referred to Seeretary Holmes, and his decision as arbitrator 
has parently satisfied all who have made use of his serv- 
ices this capacity. 


The Poaching Proclivity. 


‘I « has always existed in this organization retail deal- 
ers who seemed to consider that they had a moral as well 
asa ‘oual right to solicit and accept business that rightfully 
belonved to retailers in other communities. Why any retail 
lum dealer desires to reach out and get trade from con- 
sume located forty to 150 miles away from his place of 


when there are other legitimate retail dealers 
doin susiness almost next door to this consumer, is some- 
thine whieh has never yet percolated my intellect. Do they 
consijer at smart? Do they consider it good business? If 
ade jer is located In a community whose demands are not 
sufi ont to satisfy his business capacity, he had better 
elth reduce his capacity or he better move to a more pro- 


business, 


duct'\« community. From this I argue that poaching on 
the rt of retailers is not common sense nor good business. 
Thar it is not morally right requires no argument. The 
Unit. | States laws now in effect absolutely prevent this or 
any ther organization from dealing with such internal 
diss) sions in any other than a purely advisory capacity, 
but is the hope of your retiring president that the time 
may peedily come when the idiocy of such unethical deal- 
ings jay be apparent to every retail lumber dealer. 


It \as been well suggested during this last year that 
this association should have a railroad or transportation 
com tee. Your directors have thoroughly discussed the 


matt but the importance of it has made it seem advisa- 
ble |. them to postpone action until this convention. In 
my © inion this committee, if properly organized, could save 


the mbers of this association thousands of dollars. The 
rece, ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, mak- 


ing « murrage charges as collectable by a railroad as their 
freig', and making this ruling retroactive, so that a rail- 


road oan now compel the payment of demurrage charges 
whic’ have been compromised in years past, must certainly 
prove to you the necessity for a transportation committee. 
Wion the subject of the mechanics’ lien law is brought 
up a! one of our conventions it almost invariably happens 
that few members disparage this law on the ground that, 
under it, collections can not be made. The broader experi- 


ence many other members proves conclusively that this 
law effective and that collections can be enforced by 
Mean of it. 
The Convention Season. 
It has been the hope of our secretary for a2 number of 
years ihat the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 


Would see its way clear to hold its annual convention in the 
SUM Ter The conventions of associations in other lines of 
trade do this, and the advantages of it are manifold. The 
argument always presented against it is that it is easier to 
set away from one’s business in the winter. When your 
interest in this association is so awakened as to cause you 
0 consider these conventions and the work of this associa- 
Hon ‘ vital part of your business, and when your enthu- 
‘lism allows this association and its workings to assume 
MS proper place at the head of your business affairs, you 
i have your convention in the summer time. An excel- 
> tnd unique opportunity is this year presented for a trial 
1 the midsummer convention idea. The Alaska-Yukon- 
Acific Exposition to be held in Seattle, between June and 





October, will, because of its location, if for no other reason, 
be a success and a point of vast interest to lumbermen. 


Standard of Dressing. 

The fact that manufacturers have not established a certain 
standard of dressing in width and thickness is a matter of 
great annoyance and considerable expense to retail dealers. 
While the same standard dimensions would not be applicable 
to both northern and southern lumber, yet a standard from 
each locality would greatly benefit the retail dealers, and I 
trust that this convention wili pass a resolution, requesting 
the various wholesale and manufacturing lumber associa- 
tions to establish certain standards of widths and thick- 
nesses in flooring, ceiling, siding, bill stuff etc. 

The last vital matter which I wish to discuss with you 
in this report is that of the code of ethics, proposed by the 
American Lumber Trades’ Congress in session at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., June, 1908. ‘There are points in this code which 
it seems to me will have to be amended before it will be 
acceptable. There are points which will have to be amended 
in regard to expression, for I can not believe that this 
trades’ congress could mean that the retailer should accept, 
without complaint, any sbipment which did not contain 
over 7 percent degrade. 1 believe that they meant in this 
article that if the degrade did not exceed 7 percent the 
receiver was obliged to pay the expense of the reinspection. 
The code of ethics, as proposed, is necessarily a compromise. 
Unless we are able to suggest a fairer compromise, or one 


better in any respect, we should be willing to accept the ° 


proposed code. It is my opinion, however, that the legal 
order blanks issued by this association will achieve the 
results almed at by the proposed code with greater satis 
faction to both parties than the code itself. There are a 
few matters deait with in the code of ethics which our 
order blanks do not deal with, but they are largely matters 
of human nature, and no congress in the world ever altered 
human nature by lawmaking. I should strongly recommend 
that the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association should 
formulate at this convention amendments to the proposed 
code and submit them to the proper officers. If these are 
not accepted I suggest that this association should offer, as 
a substitute for the proposed code of ethics the legal order 
blank issued by us, which it may be found necessary to 
umend somewhat at this convention. 

In closing, | want to say that the work this year as car- 
ried on by the members, by the directors, by my companions 
in office, the interest exhibited by our advertisers, and the 
splendid productive coéperation of the Traveling Men's As- 
sociation, has been a satisfaction and the results from this 
work have been extremely gratifying. You will, at this 
convention, elect new officers. In doing so bear in mind 
that many of the members who have joined this year come 
from parts of the state which have not been strong in mem- 
bership heretofore and which are strengthened by this year's 
increase. Where you can, consider this matter of locality in 
selection of your officers. The association today stands, | 
may safely say, on the top round of the association ladder, 
so far as the codperation between members and advertisers 
is concerned. ‘These two branches of the trade are united 
here on the common ground of friendship, each earnestly 
desiring the increased influence and success of this organi- 
zation. Remember this in your action during the. year 
which is before us. Remember that it requires a broad 
gaged policy and broad gaged officers to meet this situation. 
You have many men in this organization well qualified for 
the positions which you are to fill during this convention. 
Taken as a whole, my two terms as president of this asso- 
ciation have been enjoyable and because of your staunch sup- 
port they have been successful. Give my successor and your 
other incoming officers even more enthusiastic support if 
you can. ‘The benefit from it will be yours. 


Secretary Holmes’ Report. 

Secretary Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, read his 
report for the year. Therein he said: 

The year 1907 was remarkable in the sense that there was 
such a rush and drive and inability to do all the business 
that offered that our association was ofttimes forgot. 

‘this comes from the fact that it was at once necessary to 
fall back upon the strength, succor and support of your 
state association, and never in the twenty years of its or- 
ganization was that support more freely given and more 
effective. By this, gentiemen, I would not have you to 
understand that we have had more trouble. Not at all; 
but the opportunity presented, the temptation was there, 
but there stood your association as a bulwark. 

The Michigan association protected its membership and 
kept trade to almost normal in its proper channels. 

Because of retiring from business and other changes of 
a business nature we have lost twenty-nine members; not 
a single member has withdrawn. LEighty-nine dealers have 
joined as members in 1908, thus making a net increase of 
sixty, and this’increase in membership will be touched on 
in the topic to be discussed by your secretary at a later 
time during this convention. 


Mail Order Pirates. 

During tlie last year one of the most annoying features 
of the work of the secretary's office has been the insidious 
work and demoralizing effects of the mail order method of 
doing business, ‘The secretary's office has sent out at least 
1,000 notices to the dealers scattered over this state, whether 
members of the association or not, advising them of inroads 
about to be made on their territory. W. G. Hollis, secretary 
of the Northwestern association, is here to go into this 
matter in all its detail to show you what you owe yourselves 
and your associate dealers to protect the very life of your 
business. It is a vital question and one that must be given 
full attention and consideration; hence when the matter 
is up for discussion, when the details are furnished by Mr. 
Hollis, I trust that you will all be present to assist him in 
the discussion of this great business question. 

Something has been said of a midsummer convention and 
that it has been the desire of your secretary to bring such 
a convention to pass. The objection that hes been raised 
heretofore always has been that the lumber dealer could 
not absent himself from his business at that season of the 
year. Is the. lumber dealer any more busy in the state of 
Michigan than the lumber dealer in other states? Is the 
lumber dealer in Michigan any more confined to his business 
in the summer time than the Michigan hardware dealer? 
Do not both of these trades practically go hand in hand? 

The Code of Ethics. 

All have received copies of the code of ethics. Many may 
not understand whence they came, although great pains have 
been taken to disseminate this idea. That it may be clearly 
understood, for the purposes of this convention, let me state 
that a congress of retail, wholesale and manufacturing 
dealers in lumber and its products was held at Tacoma in 
March, 1908. There the foundation work was laid for this 


code, which was completed at a meeting held in Minneapolis 
in June, 1908. Your association was not represented at 
either of these meetings. The code has been distributed 
broadcast over the country. In my own opinion the code 
as prepared by the congress will not be universally accepted. 
This association compiled the suggestions of its members 
jor amendments to the code of ethics. Our president made 
many practical suggestions on these same lines. The board 
of directors passed on and approved these amendments. 
With this approval they were then presented to the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Bureau ot Information, copies going to all the 
secretaries. 

It is not only pleasing but eminently satisfactory for me 
to here report that these amendments coming from Michigan 
have been practically adopted by those associations who have 
in any sense adopted the code. This shows you what can 
be done and how you may leave your personal impress upon 
organization work of every sort and nature. ‘The code of 
ethics will be discussed by that veteran of association work, 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and while 1 expect and hope that my views 
will be called for, it is but fair, in view of the recommenda- 
tions of your president, and courteous on my part, to pass 
until we nave heard from Mr. Hotchkiss. 


Kindness of Others. 

During the last year we have had occasion to call on 
some of the other associations for information and the same 
has always been given graciously and promptly. On the 
other hand, your own association through the secretary's 
office has been perhaps as much if not more than any other 
single state association in this country the means of bring- 
ing about adjustments of controversies pending between the 
various jurisdictions, more particularly the wholesalers and 
manufacturers; and it is personally pleasing, and ought to 
be, to have every member of this association know that the 
fues contain many communications commending us for 
the promptness, thoroughness and fairness with which all of 
these matters have been cared for. There were 6,859 com- 
munications sent out from our office. We have adjusted 
ninety-eight reports for our members. ‘There are still pend- 
ing twenty-two. 
_ During the last year in the death of W. G. Van Auken, of 
Saginaw, Mich., and M. B. Farrin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, this 
association lost two of its most loyal supporters, who upon 
any and every occasion were ready to lend their influence 
and assistance to promote the success and welfare of our 
association. 

_ The secretary's office is under many obligations to the 
Grand Rapids convention committee for the thoroughaess 
and painstaking manner in which they have carried out the 
details and preparations for this magnificent convention. 
We state this because of the fact that very little if any of 
the work of this convention has been given us to do. There 
can be no question of the. thoroughness with which they 
have carried our their pledges. 

Missionary Work. 

Your secretary has spent considerable time going about 
the state, visiting as many dealers as possible, whether mem- 
bers or not. In other words, we have carried on a species 
of team work. We attribute a great deal of the splendid 
growth of this association during the last year to this work. 
It should be continued and to a greater extent. The com- 
bining of an insurance feature with the secretary’s office 
ee it very much easier, and both can work hand in 
1 . 


Mr. Holmes also presented his report as treasurer. It 
showed receipts during 1908 of $7,248 and disbursements 
$6,589, and a balance of $658. It was referred to the 
auditing committee, and the reports of the president and 
secretary were accepted. 

President Sweet appointed the following committees: 

Finance and auditing—E. E. Hartwick, Jackson; A. A. 
Corwin, Pontiac; John Comerford, Detroit. 

Nominating—S. B. Gorham, Detroit; C. W. Weeks, De- 
troit; R. N. Schorenstein, Grand Rapids. 

Kesolutions—C. W. Restrick, Detroit; R. D. Kleinpell, 
Flint; A. J. Wilder, Albion. 

Constitution and bylaws—The board of directors. 

The Manufacture and Uses of Cypress. 

Secretary Holmes presented two resolutions “for the 
good of the order.” One asked the representatives of 
wholesalers not to “overdo” in the matter of entertain- 
ment of the retailers, particularly the purchase of “strong 
drink.” The other asked exhibitors to close their exhibits 
during the hours of the convention. Both were adopted. 

Dr. Herman Von Schrenk, of St. Louis, gave an illus- 
trated address on cypress. His address was as follows: 

The number of woods which are being manufactured 
into lumber, and which are offered to the prospective 
user of lumber, is so very large these days that the pros- 
pective user frequently finds it difficult to determine 
which one of the number of woods is particularly adapted 
to his purpose. There are many woods which are adapted 
to furniture manufacture, others to building purposes, and 
others whose qualities fit them for use where lasting 
power is of importance. Many of the woods on the 
lumber market have qualities in common with other 
woods, which increase the difficulty in making the selec- 
tion. It is, therefore, of prime importance to the pros- 
pective user, that he should know to the fullest possible 
extent the various advantages and disadvantages of any 
and all woods which are offered to him, so that he may 
make an intelligent selection. The natural sources of 
information of the prospective user of lumber are usually 
the retail man or the salesman who sells him this lumber. 
It is, therefore, of particular importance that the man 
who handles lumber from the sales standpoint, should be 
thoroughly familiar with the various qualities of the 
material which he is selling. This is the age of spe- 
cialization, and special characteristics or qualities render- 
ing any one or more woods praticularly adaptable to 
specific purposes, make that wood more or less attractive 
to the prospective user. 

It was with particular pleasure that I accepted the 
invitation of your officers to address you today on tie 
subject of the “manufacture and uses of cypress.” 
Cypress wood stands almost unique among the woods of 
the American lumber market, in that it has qualities 
of a kind not equalled or surpassed by any other wood. 
It has been used for many years, and the evidence of its 
fitness for many purposes is overwhelmingly great, and 
testimonials concerning its qualities come from all parts 
of the world. - : 

Before discussing the various characteristics of cypress 
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wood and its uses, I wish to devote a few minutes to a 
description of the cypress tree, and the manner in which 
cypress lumber is manufactured therefrom, 


The Cypress Tree. 


The American bald cypress, Taxodium distichum, known 
also as red, white, yellow and black cypress, is a tree 
of very ancient geologic lineage. It and its brothers 
onee covered the entire north temperate zone, extending 
up into Iceland and Greenland, and westward. In those 
days there were no pines, oaks, birches etc., for the 
cypress tree occupied the hills and valleys, where we now 
find the common hardwoods and conifers. We find the 
evidence of old cypress forests when we dig down in the 
swampy flats at the mouths of many rivers. I place 
before you today a section of a log taken from the New 
Orleans drainage canal, some eighteen feet below the 
present level of the gulf of Mexico, which is probably 
more than 10,000 years old. In the dredging operations 
in southern Louisiana, one not infrequently finds standing 
cypress trunks of considerable size, thousands of them 
together, which have been gradually covered over by the 
sedimentary deposits carried down by the rivers. 

At the present time, cypress, unable to meet the intense 
competition of the more modern races, has been crowded 
from the hillsides into the swamps, and we find it today a 
distinctly swamp tree, growing along the Atlantic coast, 
and along the Gulf coast from Maryland to Texas, and in 
the Mississippi valley as far north as southeastern Mis- 
souri. 

Manufacture of Cypress. 


It is into these swamps that the cypress lumberman 
has to penetrate, and under difficulties unknown and 
frequently not appreciated by the northern millman, he 
cuts out the cypress logs. You may be interested in 
a brief description of these operations, because they will 
to a certain extent answer a question which is frequently 
asked: Why cypress appears to be such an expensive 
lumber? The swamps in which the cypress is cut, I am 
referring now particularly to the Coast cypress, usually 
known as Louisiana red cypress, frequently stands in 
water the year round. Many of the swamps dry out dur- 
ing the summer period. The trees are usually girdled 
during the latter part of the summer or fall so that they 
may dry out during the winter period to facilitate the 
process of floating. After they have stood in a girdled 
condition for some months, the trees are sawed down. 
The sawing operation is probably as difficult a one as 
could well be imagined, owing to the fact that these 
trees have a very swollen base, necessitating cutting the 
trees at a considerable hight above the ground. This 
will be readily apparent when some of the views are 
thrown on the screen. After the trees are cut, they are 
taken to the saw mill, either by being rafted down rivers 
or canals, or by logging trains. As an instance of the 
difficulties experienced in many of the deep swamps of 
the south, I wish to show you some pictures of the 
logging operations of one of the large cypress concerns. 
In order to get out this timber, this company had to build 
an extensive series of canals. These canals are con- 
structed by large dredge boats, whieh plow their way 
through the savannahs and through cutover lands, and 
they trequently have to use dynamite to aid them in 
removing the sunken trunks of logs of former forests. 
The expense of building and maintaining these canals is 
very great. In one case which I have in mind, the cost 
was $10,000 a mile. Even after they are once constructed 
the operator has to guard against contingencies. One 
of these is the water hyacinth, which has to be carefully 
kept out of the canals, because if it once gets a foothold, 
its luxuriant growth completely chokes the canal and 
renders navigation impossible. 

The cypress logs, when cut, are pulled to the banks 
of the canal by a number of small donkey engines, whose 
cables sometimes go out one-half to three-quarters of a 
mile into the swamp. On arrival in the main canal, the 
logs are formed into a raft, and are brought to the saw 
mill by towboats. Anyone who has ever witnessed the 
operations in the swamp of the cypress lumbermen, and 
who has shared the privations of a life in the swamps, 
realizes that the expense of this sort of operation must 
be very great, and is consequently not astonished when 
the price of cypress lumber is quoted to him. In fact, it 
has frequently seemed to me to be rather remarkable 
that the price is as low as it is. 

Most of the trees which are cut are very old, some of 
them reaching the age of 2,000 years. In the older brakes 
many of the trees are hollow, and this forms another ex- 
pense of a considerable character. 


Valuable Log Disease. 


After the logs have been brought to the mill, they are 
dumped into a pond, and are carried from the pond into 
the mill in the usual manner, and are sawed into the 
various grades of lumber with which you are familiar. 
One element enters into the sawing of. cypress logs not 
usually found in other woods; that is, a very large per- 
centage of the cypress logs are infected with a peculiar 
disease known as ‘“‘pecky’’ cypress or ‘‘peggy’’ cypress. 
This is particularly true of the older trees. As I will 
show you later on, the diseased wood is in reality very 
valuable, but the presence of the disease in a large log 
means that sometimes half of the log has to be manu- 
factured into low grade lumber or ties. One of the 
characteristics of the modern cypress mill is the remark- 
able manner in which every part of the cypress log is 
manufactured into something. A man recently came to 
one of the cypress mills with a proposition to purchase 
the slabs for making paper, and on being taken out to the 
burner, he was very much surprised to find that practical- 
ly all of the refuse which was available consisted of bark, 
and small pieces of the wood 8 to 10 inches long, which 
in their turn were more or less defective. What I mean 
to bring out here is that in the modern cypress saw mill, 
the method of manufacture is very close and even the 
smallest pieces are taken care of. While it is true that 
improvements in this direction are still possible, yet I 
know of no industry among the many manufacturers of 
the different kinds of lumber in this country, which is 
paying so much attention to the complete utilization of 
the material as the cypress man. In these days, when we 
ure all anxious about our future timber supply, this in- 
stance of the complete utilization of that timber which is 
cut forms a striking object lesson, which may well be fol- 
lowed by those engaged in the manufacture of other 
woods. 

After the lumber is sawed it is dealt with in the man- 
ner faiailiar to you all; that is, the higher grades are care- 
fully kiln dried and then go to the planing mill for fur- 
ther manufacture. It is a special characteristic of most 
cypress mills that they use great care in the subsequent 
handling of lumber after it is sawed. As an instance of 
this I wish to show you herewith a photograph of a pile 
of sawed stock. You will note that on the end of the pile 
exposed to the sun the end crossing strip is made of wide 
board and is allowed to project out beyond the ends of 
the planks so as to cast a shadow on the ends of the 
plank, thereby reducing the tendencies to checking. 
Cypress lumber is free trom any of the ills which affect 
pine and hardwoods. For instance, cypress lumber does 
not stain nor does it decay in the piles. It is, in other 
words, so resistant to deteriorating influences that it 
never changes in character after it is once put in a pile. 
On the slide before you you will note a large yard in 
which more than 50,000,000 feet of cypress is piled. Please 
note the great regularity of these piles and the care which 
has been used in their construction. This insures perfect 
drying and a high grade of lumber, 


Characteristics of Cypress Wood. 

Cypress is a typical coniferous wood. It varies in color 
from almost white, such as that found in its northern 
range in Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri, to almost 
black, such as found in many of the brakes in southern 
Louisiana and Florida. It is usually yellowish and some- 
times grayish brown, with the sapwood considerably 
‘lighter in color than the heartwood. The terms white, 
red, black cypress ete. are terms given to cypress growing 
in different regions, and while they were originally ap- 
plied to timber having the colors as indicated by the 
names, these names have now come to mean cypress from 
different localities. The cypress designated by these vari- 
ous names has very different qualities. I wish to confine 
myself today to the discussion of the most valuable 
cypress; that is, what is usually known as the Louisiana 
red eypress. This gulf cypress is usually dark, as you 
will see from the specimens which I am exhibiting, and 
has a very fine and even grain and is frequently marked 
by various colored zones, which often extend for great 
lengths throughout the log. Cypress wood is one of the 
lighter woods, weighing approximately fifty pounds a cubic 
foot when green, and in some cases as high as sixty 
pounds a cubic foot. Its specific gravity varies from 0.35 
to 0.60, and may be taken as about 0.36 on an average 
of twenty-eight and one-half pounds a cubic foot when 
absolutely dry. In giving these figures it should be re- 
membered that the trees in any one region will vary con- 
siderably in weight. In drying, cypress shrinks about in 
proportion to its weight, and in this respect stands be- 
tween the heavy and light pines. On an average it may 
be stated that the shrinkage from absolutely green wood 
to kiln dried wood is about 8 percent in volume. Cypress 
can not be called a strong wood. Its strength, like its 
weight, is intermediate between heavy and light pines. 
The tests made by the United States government some 
years ago indicated a strength of dry wood, 12 percent 
moisture, as follows: 
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Cypress wood has practically no odor or taste, nor does 
it impart any odor or taste to materials which come in 
contact therewith. This was very well illustrated recently 
when the cypress manufacturers exhibited some cypress 
barrels which were entered in competition for a prize 
given by the National lrrigation Congress for the best 
substitute for ouk barrels to be used for shipping wine. 
Among the chief requisites for a barrel of this kind was 
that it should impart no color or taste to the liquid con- 
tained therein. 

Has No Stain. 

An exhaustive series of tests were made with cypress 
and other woods and it was found that of all the woods 
examined cypress was the only one which brought about 
no change in the liquid contained in the barrels. On 
the table I have a number of bottles showing the 
changes produced in colorless wine when subjected to 
the action of cypress and other woods. Cypress wood, 
in other words, is chemically very inert, which is of 
course a very great advantage in the manufacture of 
to a very remarkable extent. 

Destroys Fungus. 

In the following slide | am showing you several in- 
stances of this kind. One of these slides shows some 
cypress boards placed side by side with yellow pine 
in a greenhouse in the Missouri botanical gardens. 
This greenhouse was very moist, and shortly after 
the boards had been placed in position large masses 
of fungus started to grow on both the cypress and 


the pine. ‘The fungus on the cypress boards died 
very soon thereafter, while that on the pine grew and 
flourished and very rapidly decayed the wood. The 


cypress boards are still perfectly sound, while the pine 
boards will have to be removed very soon. Instances 
showing the great lasting power of cypress are so numer- 
ous that volumes might be written concerning them. In 
the following slide you will see some illustrations of 
houses buiit in the southern states which have been 
standing tor seventy-five years or more. You will see 
a photograph of an old sugar house on a Louisiana 
plantation, which I photographed several years ago, and 
which was built before the Civil war—that is, more than 
sixty-five years ago—and which has been exposed with- 
out paint or whitewash for this entire period, and at the 
present time it is in perfect condition. On the table you 
will see some pieces of wood taken from this very house. 
One of the most striking instances of the lasting power 
of cypress is shown you in a picture representing the 
headboard of one Mary Ann Luyten, taken from a ceme- 
tery in South Carolina, and, as you will observe, this 
board was placed in position September 9, 1770. Not only 
is the board still in perfect condition but you will see 
the lettering is as legible today as it was on the day it 
was placed. Surely this forms a testimonial which is 
unimpeachable. 
Never Decays. 

Still another instance of this kind is shown you 
on the slide representing part of a coffin, which was 
recentiy taken from one of the streets in New Or- 
leans, which caffin bore the name and date of Hendric 
Miller, 1803. ‘Lhis cofhn was in a perfect state of preser- 
vation and when planed the boards looked exactly as if 
they might have come from the saw mill table yester- 
day. Not only is this peculiar characteristic of long last- 
ing power adherent in sound cypress but it is equally 
shared by what looks upparently like rotten cypress—that 
is, pecky wood, which I have already referred to. Rail- 
road ties made of pecky cypress last indefinitely, at least 
until they are worn out mechanically. Blocks made of 
pecky wood forms one of the chief sidewalk materials in 
the south. I have personally examined any number of 
instances where such plank has been in service for gen- 
erations. I have a notable instance in mind where such 
plank was used in holding up the flanks of the sewers in 
the streets of Mobile. L was told by the engineers that 
this flanking was put in position when the sewers were 
first built and it is still there today in as good condition 
as when originally placed. You will note that the batton 
trom the sugar house, which I mentioned was built some 
sixty-five years ago, is pecky cypress. This peculiar re- 
sisting power of pecky cypress makes it adaptable for all 
kinds of out of door work where strength is not a prime 
factor, such as sidewalks, fences, fence posts ete. The 
Southern Pacific railroad, for instance, uses practically 
nothing but pecky cypress on its Louisiana lines, both for 
ties and for tencing, and the Santa Fe uses pecky cypress 
on all of its Texas lines south of Temple. You can ap- 
preciate the high estimate in which this pecky wood is 
held when I tell you that these apparently rotten ties 
were sold for 56 cents-a piece on the lines of the South- 
ern Pacific some months ago, a price very much higher 
than what we can buy red oak for in the Mississippi val- 
ley at this time. 

Summing up the characteristics of cypress wood I might 
state briefiy that it is a wood with even grain, sometimes 
with beautiful figuring, which is easily worked, which 
shrinks very little, is capable of taking finish, which has 
an average strength, imparts neither taste nor odor to 
materials coming in contact with it, checks and splits very 
little and which is noted for its great durability. 


Uses of Cypress. 
In the brief time allotted to me it is impossible to dwell 


upon the very large number of uses to which cypress can 
be put. In this connection I want to refer you to the 





very instructive book of uses recently issued by the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, in which 
you will find fifty-five pages, showing what the various 
grades of cypress are fit for. 1 believe that the compila- 
tion, of this book of uses was a surprise even to the manu- 
facturers themselves. This, however, is not strange when 
one remembers the peculiar qualities which I have just 
pointed out. I may perhaps be permitted to refer briefly 
to some of the special uses for which cypress is employed. 
The chief among these is its use in the manufacture of 
tanks. These are made from the grade known as tank 
stock. A serviceable tank requires that the staves be of 
even grained wood, and also requires staves of great 
density and which will maintain their shape and size 
under all sorts of conditions. The wood of which the 
tank is made must furthermore impart no color or odor 
to the liquid contained therein. The wood should prefer- 
ably be light. That cypress wood possesses all of these 
requirements in an unusual degree I have already pointed 
out. IL could give you hundreds and hundreds of illustra- 
tions where cypress has been used for tanks of all kinds 
and descriptions, among them water tanks and tanks fo 
the manufacture of vinegar; pickle tanks and tanks for 
the manufacture of soaps, dyes, wine, oil ete. It forms 
one of the best materials for the manufacture of silos 
tlumes, irrigating tanks, fire tanks, water troughs; in fact, 
wherever liquids of any sort are used it will be found 
that cypress wood will answer the purpose to an unusua! 
degree, and this is largely because of its permanence otf 
form; that is, its slight shrinkage and its utter chemical 
inertness. The latter is of particular importance where 
liquids possessing any direct chemical activity—that is, 
such as contain acid or alkali—are placed in the vats. All! 
that has been said of its fitness for tanks, vats etc. will 
hold good for smaller vessels of a similar kind, such a: 
butter and lard tubs, pickle tubs, butter churns ete. 
Best for Houses. 

A second field where cypress is particularly adapted i: 
in house construction. Reference has already been mad 
to the long lasting power of this wood. It follows fron 
this that it is of particular value for outside work, suc! 
as siding, porches, girders, shingles, foundation timbers 
porch columns and rails, outside stairways etc. There i 
now being torn down in New Orleans at Canal and New 
Liberty streets an old frame building constructed ot 
cypress something more than a century ago. It was used 
as barracks and guardhouse by the Spaniards during thei: 
occupancy of the city. Another slide shows you the winte: 
home of Joseph Jefferson at New Iberia, La., built entire! 
of cypress. Another one shows the old Darden hom: 
Crescent, La., also built of cypress. Another slide show 
nu very old church at Donaldsonville, built entirely o 
cypress. This slide represents a typical southern dwell 
ing, met on every hand, from which it appears that you 
can raise a large family and live very happily in a cypres 
house. Examples of this kind might be multiplied to a 
great extent. 

Cypress is likewise a beautiful wood for interior work 
and is extensively used for moldings, panels, sash, sill 
ete. The following slide shows you that cypress doors 
are very beautiful. 

In the construction of greenhouses cypress is a most 
invaluable wood on account of its resistance to decay 
The entire woodwork of some of the best greenhouses in 
the country is constructed entirely of cypress. Here is 
one which shows this very nicely. Not only are the raft 
ers, roof and girders constructed of this wood, but also all 
the benches—in fact, the entire structure. On account 
of its long lasting power cypress is well adapted for «!! 
kinds of cold frames. On the farm cypress is used for 
fencing, pickets, posts, water troughs, well boxes, silos 
incubators, churns, beehives and in the construction of 
barns and sheds. Every farmer realizes that one of thie 
chief difficulties with most woods on the farm is that they 
have to be replaced. Where cypress is used there need 
be no such fear. 

Pecky cypress, as already mentioned, has numerous 
uses, such as crating, fencing, sidewalks, byrkit lath, 
sheathing, covering for steam pipes, boxes, and recently 
it has come into considerable use as veneer core, 

These are only a few of the uses for which cypress 
has been found fitted, but in noting these please to re- 
member that they have been picked from a very large 
number, some ot which you will find recorded in the book 
of uses already referred to. This book should be in the 
hands of every one interested in the purchase or sale of 
lumber. 

In summing up the uses to which cypress may be put, 
it may seem to you that great claims are being made for 
this wood, but I ean assure you that all I have said can 
be amply substantiated by the person who has used 
cypress for the particular purposes to which it is adapted, 
who will not only continue to use it himself but will advis« 
his friends to do so. 

Tupelo or Bay ‘Poplar. 

I have so far spoken wholly of cypress, but I cannot let 
this occasion pass without at least a brief reference to 
another timber which is being largely manufactured by 
cypress mills, and this timber is known as tupelo or ‘hay 
poplar.” The time will not admit of any extensive dis- 
cussion with reference to this wood, which has only re- 
cently come into use, but so popular has it become that its 
users are already numerous and manifold. Tupelo gum 
grows with the cypress in the deep swamps, and the fol- 
lowing illustration will give you a general idea of its «p- 
pearance. It is a beautiful wood; very soft, and has a 
twisted grain, taking stain and finish to an extraordinary 
degree, and is well adapted for finish work, particula:ly 
siding and flooring. The particular quality which d 
tinguishes tupelo is its resistance to abrasion. Flooring 
made of tupelo gum becomes smoother the more it is 
used. I have in mind a skating rink in Louisiana, which 
has been used for fifteen years or thereabouts, and it is 
as smooth as glass. Tupelo will not last like cypress, «ind 
it should not be used where lasting power is importa't. 
I would like to have you examine some of the samples of 
tupelo on the table so that those especially who are 10! 
familiar with this wood will come to recognize its 
markable qualities. 

In concluding these rambling remarks I cannot p 
over one of the most important factors in the cypress |''- 
dustry, namely, the men who are responsible for 
same. There is among them a solidarity of opinion «11d 
« desire to inform themselves as to the best methods 
handling the product, which they are fortunate enough ‘0 
hold, which is admirable and places them in the first ra! 
of the manufacturers of lumber in this country. 
concluding picture shows you some of these gentlemen 
an educational tour through the cypress country, and 
um sure you will agree with me that they are well wo: 
looking at. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

At the opening of the’ Tuesday afternoon session J. 
W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary of the Illin 's 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, diseussed the Americ! 
Lumber Trade Congress code of ethies at length, reco" 
mending various proposed amendments and suggest! ''¢ 
that the entire matter be referred to a special commit'!ce 
to report at a later session. The address by the venerai!)l¢ 
secretary of the Illinois association was in line with | lie 
recommendations he has made at the meetings of other 
retail lumber dealers’ associations and that have been 
described as the Illinois amendments at length in 'e- 
ports of those conventions in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, secretary of the North 
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estern association, gave a lengthy and highly interest- 
ig address on the mail order question, giving the latest 
evelopments in that situation and other developments 
ortending, such as the proposed parcels post. 


President Corwin’s Address. 
Following the regular meeting of the association 
resident Sweet called A. A. Corwin, of Pontiac, presi- 


cent of the Michigan Mutual Fire Insurance Association, 
1» the chair and the meeting of that association was held. 


resident Corwin delivered the following address: 


It becomes my duty as president of the Michigan Retai! 
lumber Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association to 
port progress to date. As you know it has long been 
e desire of those among us who have given the matter 
‘ mutual fire insurance a thought that the Michigan 
j:ctail Lumber Dealers’ Association should have as good 
mutual fire insurance organization as any of the other 
ite associations, for the two-fold reason that such an 
ganization would furnish insurance to many of our 
nembers required at greatly reduced rates. Next, that 
would strengthen the mother, or state association, by 
iking it necessary for eligibility in the fire insurance 
sociation to become first of all a member of the state ~ 
sociation, thus strengthening and fostering both asso- 
itions in a potent manner. Steps looking towards an 
ganization have proven futile for various reasons until 
cretary Arthur L. Holmes, with the assistance of Paul 
ichmund, secretary of the Wisconsin Lumber Dealers’ 
sociation, prepared the draught of a law which would 
required to permit us to do business as a mutual fire 
surance association within this state. This measure 
was introduced in the legislature May 8, 1907, and after a 
more or less fitful flight through the legislature received 
majority vote of both houses thereof and was signed by 
e governor, thus becoming a law. Under the provisions 
this act a meeting was held October 5, 1907, at which 
me the following officers were elected: 


=f 


Vresident——Carroll F. Sweet, Grand Rapids. 

Directors—-A. J. Kraft, Battle Creek; A. L. Holmes, De- 
troit; Jiat Lt. Smith, Ionia; E. EK. Hartwick, Jackson ; 
JW. Ferdon, Grand Rapids; W. C. Brown, Lansing. 

\t which upwards of $100,000 of insurance that was ap- 
plied for was represented, and constitution and bylaws 
were submitted to the commissioner of insurance, Hon. 
James V. Barry, and received his approval. To have 


on ‘* Business Ethics from the Manufacturers’ Stand- 
point.’’ Mr, Curtis said: 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The consideration of mutual insuranee, aud the affairs 
of the Michigan insurance organization particularly, was 
resumed Wednesday morning. President A. A. Corwin, 
of Pontiac, of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association, presided. 

aul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association 
of Wisconsin, was the first speaker. He complimented 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association on its 
increase in membership. He told ithe experience of the 
Wisconsin Mutual Insurance Association in getting un- 
der way. He ascribed the growth of the Wisconsin 
retailers’ association to the unexpectedly large benefits 
realized from its mutual insurance auxiliary. 

Mr. Lachmund declared that the high board rates of 
the past had been due to the failure of the old line com- 
panies to properly separate wholesale and retail yard 
risks, with the result that the rate of 14% percent was 
excessive. When the Wisconsin Insurance Company was 
in process of organization 500 inquiries were sent out. 
The replies received showed that the yards included in 
ten years and eleven months had paid $132,000 in 
premiums and been paid $28,000 in losses. Of the latter 
$14,000 worth of fires were occasioned by adjacent saw 
mills, a kind of risk the mutuals do not accept. The 
losses of the old line companies have been 55 percent 
and the losses on lumber yards but 14 percent. It was 
natural. therefore, that the retail lumber dealers should 
demand lower rates. The speaker outlined the system 
under which the various mutuals operate. 

The increase in the number of all under roof yards 
has increased the hazard and necessitated a higher rate 
than applies to an open shed or open yard. Mr. Lach- 
mund presented a statement showing the insurance form 
leading mutuals have in force, as follows: 





(Shown by annual statements for 1907.) 





Insuranee in force, 
deposits 
Assets 

Surplus 


complete authority to do business a certificate must be 
issued by the attorney general. When the above instru- 
s were presented to him for his approval he ruled 
that a corporation could not become a member of co- 
operative or mutual fire insurance. In other words, that 
for the purpose of our act a corporation was not a lumber 
deder, After a very sharp and heated discussion as be- 
tween the attorney general, insurance commissioner and 
your representatives the attorney general held that if 
enough individuals who were engaged in the lumber busi- 
ne made application they could qualify, and the articles 
of organization could be completed, and that they could 
accept. the applications for further business from the 
aforementioned incorporations. This was done, and Sep- 
tember 26, 1908, the second meeting was held, where the 
articles of organization, constitution and bylaws were 
executed and completed, and under the above the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

resident A. A. Corwin, Pontiac, Mich, 

lnrectors—S. M. Armstrong, Howell; Arthur L. Holmes, 
Detroit: Charles L. Weeks, Detroit; J. S. Paganetti, Mt. 
Clemens: C. D. Church, Utica, Mich.; Will A. Cavin, 
Sturwis. 





\\hen this was done our matters were then presented 
to ‘he honorable insurance commissioner and attorney 
geneoral Acting under their advice amendments were 
proposed in the legislature of 1909, as follows, to permit 
voling by proxy; to recognize copartnerships, corporations 
and incorporations, and members thereof, as being eligible 
for the purpose of holding office and to have all the 
fur tions of an individual, and authorize transacting the 
bu ness of this mutual fire insurance organization, and 
ge: lemen our attorney, Hal H. Smith, of Detroit, Mich., 
is bere to give a more extended report of the steps that 
Ww be necessary to take, as I sincerely hope you will do 
to .y to consummate the work that has been so faithfully 
au zealously carried on during these last two years by 
th se whom you placed in charge of these matters. It is 
a appy time to do this when we can point, without fear 
t -ontradietion, to the horizontal cut in the board com- 7% 
pay rates as the direct result of the effects of mutual fire 
ins irance competition. I would recommend that great 
co. sideration be given to the selection of the incoming 
off ers, who will have much of the operation of our new 
company. This because it is a position of trust and 
res .onsibility, also because as an institution, if it is well 
Sti ted, its progress must be successful, and more par- 
tic larly since those who were placed incharge must 
de, ote considerable time and attention to seeing to it that 
it successful and properly started in its career. I 
am sure, gentlemen, that if this is done, and with the 
clever advice of Hal H. Smith there can be but one result 

ceess—and of the highest type. Wish to say in con- 
on that it has been thought best to issue no policies 
this convention, where it is expected that a large 
her of policies may be issued simultaneously for the 
bul pose of having an auspicious start. In bringing the 
org: nization up to its present status it is but fair to say 
that the secretary's office has been under considerable ex- 
bens: incident to the work; has sent out 2,400 notices and 
has compiled the following results, $1,263,800 of mutual 
insuranee are carried by the members of the state associa- 
“on of lumber dealers; that $114,500 of mutual fire insur- 
ance will be applied for at this convention and that $2,000 
Worih of insurance will be taken out between this time 
and July. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Attorney Hal H. Smith, of Detroit, supplemented the 
president’s address with a detailed history of the efforts 
to organize the association. He commended an effort 
that had for its purpose the lowering of insurance rates 
and the binding together more closely the members of 
the retailers’ organization. , 

A local male quartet entertained the lumbermen with 
Song and during the day gave other numbers that were 
fenerously received, 

W. E. Curtis, of Wausau, Wis., delivered an address 
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A. C. Benson, of Chicago, of the Llinois Mutual, spoke 
briefly. He emphasized the value that an insurance 
organization would have by increasing and cementing 
the retailers’ association. The insurance meeting then 
adjourned until 9:30 Thursday and the regular meeting 
was resumed. 

President G. W. Whipple, of Detroit, of the Michigan 
Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, was called to the chair. He introduced C. W. Gar- 
field, of Grand Rapids, president of the Michigan For- 
estry Commission, who delivered the following address 
on ‘‘ Reforestation: ’’ 


Kicks and Method of Handling. 


W. T. Culver, of Ludington, read a paper on ‘‘ Kicks, 
and Methods of Handling.’’ It was as follows: 


At the request of your president I am here to talk with 
you on the subject of “Kicks on Shipments and How Same 
Should Be’ Handled.” A pleasant subject. 

After accepting this responsibility I sent out letters to 
friends in the lumber business asking for suggestions. From 
their replies, conversations with others and articles in the 
trade papers I shall endeavor to explain some of the reasons 
why — on shipments occur and will also suggest a 
remedy. 

There are many reasons for kicks and they are usually 
boiled down to the fact that the grades are not right or 
that there is a shortage in tally. 

Lumbermen, particularly those of Michigan, with the 
exception of a few who ship on national inspection rules for 
hardwoods, have no organized system of grading rules. This 
is particularly so with hemlock, as nearly every manufac- 
turer makes a grade of his own. In no two mills are the 
same rules for thickness and width of dressed lumber used. 
Salesmen are not furnished with a suitable list of instruc- 
tions from which they can make out an order so that the 
customer could be made to understand the finished thickness, 
width or grade of hemlock, and this same lack applies to 
many of the hardwoods and pine as well. The Wisconsin 
or Northern Pine Association, the Southern Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
all have a standard set of rules for the manufacture of 
siding, ceiling, shiplap etc. They also have standard rules 
of grading. 

The need of standard grading rules applies also to shingles 
and lath. 

The manufacturers themselves do not concentrate their 
attention on the general details to see that their shipments 
are sent out according to agreement. They make rules at 
conventions, but never live up to them. How many manu- 
facturers are there in Michigan who require their customers 
to live up to the terms of sale? On all the stationery, and 
particularly every invoice, is a notation to the effect that— 
this bill is subject to a cash discount, providing the account 
is paid within a certain number of days; or, if the bill is 
not discounted, that a sixty or pene J day note is required 
in settlement. This kind of an invoice goes to a customer 
who in turn settles the account to suit his convenience, and 
especially is this true if he happens to be a large purchaser 
of lumber. Is there any reason why the terms of e should 
not be lived up to according to the agreement? 

During the last season I have personally investigated a 
few kicks that we have had in various parts of the country, 
and in a majority of cases the trouble was caused by our 
own inspectors and was not the fault of the customer. In 
several instances, however, the rejects were reduced in value 
much below the regular reduction on account of the differ- 
ence in grade, although the retailer could use the rejected 
grades for his regular trade. Or, in other words, he could 
use the lumber without any inconvenience to himself. On 
account of the lumber not being strictly up to grade, how- 
ever, he exacte@ from us an extra reduction. 

In another instance, on a shipment of No. 2 hemlock piece 
stuff, the purchaser claimed the lumber was not so as 
that we had shipped him previously. A careful investigation 


in this case, however, proved that the grade was strictly 
un to standard and there was no reason for a_ reduction. 
When informed of this the purchaser then claimed that our 
lumber was not as good as a shipment of No. 2 hemlock jusi 
received from another concern, After examining the stock 
he referred to it was found that this shipment was made up 
from rejects of a higher grade of stock and was not a 
regular No. 2 hemlock. ‘This was easily proven to the pur 
chaser by showing him the reject marks on the lumber. 
Grades. 

The manufacturer or his salesman will sell lumber to a 
yardman whom they know does not thoroughly understand 
grades. ‘They also know he does not employ a regular in- 
spector. If he does have an inspector it is a man who has 
had no special training along this line and is not familiar 
with the rules that may be in force. What is the result? 
When a car of lumber goes into the retail yard the dealer 
turns it over to his man; the car is unloaded and if the 
stock is found to be not equally as good as some other ship- 
ment just received or not quite as good as lumber_received 
from the same firm at an earlier date, the grading is con 
demned and a reduction is asked for. Is there any reason 
why business should be conducted along these lines’ As 
jong as we continue it are we to blame anyone but ourselves 
for our troubles? 

It is impossible to make a rule for grading that will be 
interpreted the same way by different men. There will 
always be a percentage of difference on the grades made by 
any two inspctors. ‘Ihe National rules permit an allowance 
of 4 percent to make up for the differences, and this rule 
should be more thoroughly understood by the purchasers of 
lumber. Never will two cary of lumber be shipped which 
will contain lumber exactly the same in grade. There is 
such a difference in logs that even on a basis of actual rules 
which may be laid out one car will run largely to the higher, 
while another car will run largely to tne lower line. The 
inspector of lumber should always use the rules that are in 
force, and the man who receives the lumber should not 
expect to always receive the same grade. A better under- 
standing of the grading rules by all parties would certainly 
tend to do away with the annoyances we are now having. 

There is always a chance for an inspector, when checking 
the number of pieces, or when making the piece tally, to 
place the mark in the wrong column. At the same time, in 
shipping from the pile, through carelessness of his men, the 
lumber that should go to the car is laid out on the tram 
and outs not tallied may be shipped. The chances are about 
equal for an error either way. 

if lumber is sent to the planing mill for dressing, through 
curelessness of the planing mill men the lumber may be 
destroyed, causing a loss in tallying and also a ioss of grade. 
To obviate this, care should be taken to retally in the 
planing mill after it is loaded or as it is being loaded. 

The Retailer and His Duty. 

It should be the retailer's duty to keep in his employment 
at least one licensed inspector who continually Keeps in 
touch with the grading ruies. This man shouid have an 
opportunity to visit other yards and mills, in order that he 
may be informed of any changes in conditions and rules. 
oth the manufacturers and retailers should arrange to 
have their inspectors attend every meeting which would help 
to broaden the inspectors and create a better 
them, 

it would be a very beneficial arrangement if the lumber 
manufacturers of Michigan could agree upon some plan 
whereby they would employ one or more men if necessary 
who would make a business of visiting the mills in the 
state and talk with the inspectors with the view of estab 
lishing, as tar as possible, uniform grading rules. In the 
event of kicks, these same representatives should be sent 
out to make an inspection of the stock, with the instructions 
to regrade and report the exact conditions in which they 
find the lumber. in order to avoid the possibility of loss 
in trying to secure settlement for shipments of iumber it 
might be well to add to the contract, executed at the time 
of sale, an arbitration clause which would fully protect both 
the manufacturer and the retailer. , 

As «a manufacturer | would be willing to abide by any 
plan decided upon by a committee chosen from the members 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, such 
committee to be appointed by the president. 

The rules that are adopted should cover lumber, lath and 
shingles. There is no reai standard of grading followed by 
the manufacturers of lath and shingles. Each manufacturer 
seems to turn out a grade to suit his conditions. There is 
a great variance in the thickness of shingles, the plan of 
putting them up and a general lack of understanding as to 
what constitutes a desirable grade. 

For instance, if necessary, we could have our inspectors 
report on lumber shipped into Michigan by manufacturers 
outside, for which service a regular charge should be made. 
In the course of time this kind of an arrangement could be 
worked out into a national organization and would in the 
end be of great benefit to the lumber business, as all reliable 
manufacturers and dealers would necessarily desire to 
join us. ; 


feeling among 


Yellow Pine. 
The subject of ‘‘ Yellow Pine’’ had been assigned to 
C. M. MeDaris, of St. Louis, Mo., and he discussed it 
in the following words: 


In considering the question which your committee has 
assigned to me, “Has Yellow Pine Come to Stay?’ I submit 
that the question involves competition only in so far as 
white pine and Pacific coast products are concerned, there 
being no other woos in sufficient quantities or possessed of 
sufficient merit that is accesioe to the territory in question 
to justify the d.guity of a consideration here. A few facts 
and figures will serve to snow the steady increase of the 
consumption of yellow pine and the steady and rapid falling 
off in the manufacture and consumption of white pine. 11 
is my purpose here to submit certain statistical facts in 
support of my contention that yellow pine has come to 
stay, and the thought had suggested itself to me that pos- 
sibly the statements which I am about to make might prop 
erly be pfefaced by an explanation of the source of tue 
information and the conclusions which form the foundation 
or warrant for their usage in substantiation of the conten- 
tion which it is my purpose to make. 

To prove conclusively that yellow pine, as a building com- 
modity, has become a permanent contender for favorable 
consideration at the hands of architects and builders in the 
state of Michigan it may be necessary to submit for your 
consideration the figures which will serve to convince the 
skeptical, if such tnere be, that yellow pine lumber is not 
only pushing and crowding its ‘way into every yard and 
almost every factory employing any kind of forest products 
in its manufacture, but that it is finding its way into foreign 
ports as well. I might add also that to prove that yellow 
pine is here to stay does not necessitate the proving that 
other and competitive woods are going or have gone to stay. 
There is a place for yellow pine wherever forest products are 
used and it possesses sufficient merit to make for it a place 
in every locality where forest products are consumed. It is 
not my intention or purpose to burden the gentlemen of this 
assemblage with long columns of irksome figures and odious 
comparisons. However, in this instance, the facts which it 
is my purpose to submit are permissible, since they have been 
gathered and the statistics compiled by the bureau of the 
census and the forest service of the United States in direct 
communication with the manufacturers of lumber in the 
various timbered areas. 


Zenith for White Pine. 

To prove that yellow pine today is monarch of the situa- 
tion it is but fair that the amount of its consumption should 
be compared with that of other woods. In that vast area 
east of the Rocky mountains the consumption of yellow pine 
greatly exceeds that of all other woods combined, with an 
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increased consumption with each succeeding year. While 
this is true of yellow pine, the manufacture and consumption 
of competitive woods is rapidly declining. The white pine 
industry in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota is shown by 
statistics to have reached its zenith in 1892, the total pro- 
duction in these states being that year approximately 
8,000,000,000 feet. Since that time it has been declining 
with each succeeding year. 

The total production in the same states of the same com- 
modity, according to the statistics, in 1907 was less than 
2,000,000,000 feet, thus showing the rapidity with whicb 
this commodity is being exhausted. 

Conversely, statistics compiled from the shipments made 
by 157 yellow pine mills in the year 1907, as against the 
shipments made by the same mills in the year 1905, into 
Michigan shows that the increase in the consumption of 
yellow pine in Michigan in 1908, over that of 1907, was in 
excess of &,000,000 feet, and this in the face of the general 
business depression which was reflected in a decrease of 
35,000,000 in Illinois, of 50,000,000 in Missouri, 24,000,000 
in Kansas and similar decrease in the other states where 
yellow pine has practically no competition. 

Twenty years ago in Michigan nothing was considered as 
lumber except white and norway pine. it is, therefore, per- 
fectly legitimate in this discussion that I should refer to 
the white pine as being the only forest product with which 
the yellow pine industry has to reckon in its contention for 
supremacy in Michigan. Approximately twenty years ago, 
right here in Grand Rapids, where today yellow pine is find- 
ing a ready and willing market, 50,000,000 feet of white pine 
Was manufactured annually. Muskegon had a total annual 
output of 590,000,000, and the Saginaw valley more than 
1,000,000,000, “All of these points today are legitimate mar- 
kets for the well manufactured yellow pine of the south. 
With the apparent decadence of the whité pine supply, the 
demand for lumber has, of course, greatly increased by virtue 
of the increased population, the increased number of indus- 
trial enterprises and the advance of the community in gen- 
eral. The result was that long since it became apparent that 
« substitute for the white pine commodity must be found, 
und quite naturally the people have turned to its tropical 
cousin, the yellow pine of the south, and how well its place 
has been filled by the southern commodity is shown by the 
rapid increase in the consumption of the latter throughout 
that vast area which formeriy would consider nothing but 
the white pine. 

This is quite natural, however, in the face of the condi- 
tions which were such as to favor the yellow pine. You 
could not turn to oak, elm, maple, basswood, ash, tamarack 
or cedar for the simple reason that in many instances they 
do not possess sufficient merit, and for the reason that the 
source of supply was inadequate to the demands, as no doubt 
you will admit with me that these woods constitute the log 
supply of all the mills which are still operating in what was 
once the great white pine section of the nortn. The situa- 
tion resolved itself into a condition and not a theory. With 
the disappearance of the white pine the country must, of 
necessity, turn to a substitute. Yellow pine is the logical 
substitute. It is here to stay, first, because it possesses 
sufficient merit to assure it a place wherever forest products 
are used. It is here to stay because there is no other wood 
to displace it which can be had at reasonable prices and in 
sufficient quantities to supply the demand. Unquestionably 
] submit that yellow pine bas come to stay. 

Posts and Poles. 

The closing address of the morning was by H. P. 
Grover, of Grand Rapids, on ‘‘ Posts and Poles.’’ Mr. 
Grover’s talk was as follows: 

It is with considerable temerity that I presume to address 
a body of men to whom the subject assigned me has very 
small interest for the reason that, practically the only arti- 
cies of cedar product used by them are shingles and posts ; 
and these are considered by a cedar producer as the refuse 
of a cedar swamp, the main product of which, from a volume 
or profit basis, is poles and ties. 

‘Twenty years ago, from a line drawn east and west across 
the state at the mouth of the Saginaw river, there was, a 


wealth of cedar which today coud not be duplicated on 
earth. Korties were sacrificed as boot in horse trades. 


‘‘respass upon it was disregarded. Hence it was the poor 
.-mans timber and to this day the worker in it is called 


cedar savage. 

lt had an indifferent position as an article of commerce 
until during the panic of 1893. 1 personally know that 
during this period thousands of northern pioneers knew no 
other source for their daily bread than the product of these 
despised forests. 

When staples from the farm found no market ; when labor 

in the logging camp was unsought and the mills of the vil- 
lages stood with siient wheels, there was being stripped from 
the valleys of the Saginaw and the Muskegon, the Were Mar- 
quette and the Manistee, the Au_ Sable and the Cheboygan, 
cedar poies to carry wires for light and sound from one end 
of this broad land to the other. 
‘ “The islands of the upper lakes, Drummond and the Bobi- 
leau, Bois Blanc and the Chneaux, the streams of the upper 
peninsula during all this period furnished their quota, and 
today their product is practically exhausted. Now the cedar 
pole producer turns to the interior of the upper peninsula, 
and makes a Jast stand on a comparatively smalt area, to 
supply a market for poles that reaches nearly throughout 
the Union. Isolated from other timber as it is, he reaches 
into it ahead of the logger and while it is not my intention 
to pose as a prophet | believe that very soon the end will 
be in sight. . : 

I was told by the chairmen that these discussions pre- 
sented an opportunity for a speaker to advertise his business 
and not be accused of a breach of etiquette. 

1 believe I am safe in saying that with one or perhaps 
two exceptions the companies 1 am interested in are the 
largest aggregate actual producers of white cedar products 
in the United States; you are perhaps aware that a very 
small proportion of the cedar product reaches the trade 
directly from the producer. 

Only Cedar Left. « 

For the last few years we have produced from the stump 
everything we have sold and along this line have ‘congre- 
gated together a body of cedar workers who are experts in 
their line, and we have attempted to raise the standard of a 
product, as a rule carelessly cut, and injudiciously handled, 
and to give you the benefit of an experience of some years 
in this line I would state that the only cedar left in the 
state upon which a retailer may rely for quality and uni- 
formity lies in the upper peninsula; for the reason that too 
much low grade timber from cutover swamps is utilized in 
making stock in the lower peninsula, and to this one thing 
more than any other is due the deterioration and disfavor 
of our white cedar shingies, “narrow, rotten at the feather 
edge, sap edged and cut on the bias to escape defects, no 
wonder carpenters pass them up for the reds. 

We aim in this article as do many of the other upper 
peninsula manufacturers to put up a shingle that will stand 
a test beside the red cedar for width, quality, timber and 
manufacture, and which is second to no white cedar shingle 
produced. 

Yet, in spite of this fact and the larger expense of manu- 
facture, it is a slow process to bring the trade to an acknewl- 
edzment of superior value to the extent of one-half the extra 
cost and we feel positive that the Michigan white cedar 
shingle slowly but surely is passing into a shadow from 
which it may temporarily emerge from local causes. 

The post proposition is one that does not appeal to a 
cedar produce: with a great deal of force. It is a question 
whether the profit on a really good post is sufficient to war- 
rant it being taken from the woods; the profit to the yard 
man is less; and to produce a superior article of 4-inch and 
up posts entails an extra cost which does not meet response 
from the trade. We hope, some time, to reclaim so far as 


. 


our trade is concerned the post proposition from the dis- 
repute into which it has fallen. It is not generally under- 
stood, I think, among the trade that the Northwestern 
Cedarmen’s rule, under which posts are supposed to be sold, 
that a 3%-inch seasoned post passes for 4 inches. This rule 


has probably led to more dissatisfaction than any other 
cause. In our cutting we do not adhere to it, because in 


cedar production we believe in quality. There is no field 
I know of where there is the opportunity, as in cedar, to 
win and keep the trade of a customer as by delivering to 
him, not the technical article by rule, but what he expects 
to receive when the order is given; and I know no rule so 
repeatedly transgressed. In iact, the reasoning applies in 
nearly all cedar product, because of the naturally defective 
character of the wood and because so much of it is delivered 
in practically its native state, where judgment, rather than 
rule, decides the merit. 

At the 1tast moment the title of my subject was changed 
to “posts and poles,’’ from the more general subject of cedar 
production ; but I will not impose upon you a dissertation on 
the latter article. It is a trade in itself and one in which 
I imagine my hearers would be little interested from a 
business standpoint; but I wish to state in conclusion that 
I believe this class of timber is disappearing faster than 
any other forest product. As late as ten years ago the lower 
peninsula was an enormous producer; today its production 
in this territory is largely a memory; and where only a few 
years ago the sidings and adjacent highways were lined 
with their skidways no vestige remains, save occasionally a 
deserted gin pole to mark a nearly forgotton industry. 

“Where, in the shade of the autumn days, 

Under the gold of the trees ablaze, 

Sweet is the silence and cool the rest 

Down where the birds of October nest.” 
ENTERTAINMENT OF LADIES. 

The ladies in attendance at the Michigan meeting 
were splendidly entertained during their stay in Grand 
Rapids. They were received by a local committee con- 
sisting of Mesdames L. L. Skillman, H. C. Angell, Charles 
Dregge, F. I. Nichols, I. P. Rice and C. F. Sweet. 

The formal reception occurred Tuesday afternoon in 
the parlors of the Livingston hotel. Wednesday after- 
noon the ladies were entertained at a theater party at the 
Majestic theater, where they witnessed a performance of 
‘*Strongheart.’’ Thursday afternoon they visited the 
Klingman furniture store, the largest in the world, and 
Thursday night the annual banquet of the association 
at Press hall. 


Hardwood Flooring. 


President Whipple, of Detroit, of the salesmen’s asso- 
ciation, called the afternoon session to order at 2:30 
o’clock. F. 1. Nichols, of Grand Rapids, read a paper 
on ‘* Hardwood Flooring,’’ as follows: 

Laws of health, beauty and progress have decreed that 
hardwood floors and rugs shall supersede the oldtime 
carpet. With the advance of sanitary science in recent 
years it has been the aim to so construct our buildings 
that they may not only be well ventilated, but that all 
parts entering into the construction of same shall be as 
germ and dirtproof as possible, and in no part of building 
has this advancement been more noticeable and the im- 
provement more marked than in the introduction of 
modern hardwood floors. I say modern hardwood floors 
because it has been but a few years comparatively speak- 
ing that machinery has been invented making it possible 
to turn out perfect hardwood flooring in quantities and 
at a cost within the reach of the general public. 

So far as known the first flooring in the United States 
was made from yellow pine cut along the Delaware river 
in 1723 or 1724. It was worked into flooring an inch and 
a half thick and nearly two feet wide and laid in a stone 
house which was erected at Bingman Ferry, Pa. 

The first machine for planing and matching was intro- 
duced about 1840, but they were not taken to very kindly 
and it was difficult to sell the product because people 
were accustomed to having their floors worked by, the 
carpenters and the carpenters objected to its use as it 
interfered with their occupation; but with the rapid ad- 
vancement from that time in all kinds of.wood working 
machinery the machine woodwork very naturally super- 
seded the hand work. Today if a carpenter were asked 
to surface by hand a rough hardwood board and work 
it into flooring he would feel as if he were being imposed 
upon. 

With the crude floors of former years, it was necessary 
to use a covering of some kind to hide the dirt-filled 
cracks, as well as to avoid the germ breeding and disease 
spreading conditions, but not so today with our properly 
kiln dried and evenly manufactured hardwood floors. 
When well laid and nicely finished they become one of 
the decorative features of the room and are to be admired 
as much as a beautiful wall or any other interior decora- 
tion. In fact it has come to be one of the scientific 
decorative principles in determining the general scheme 
of a beautiful room to consider the floors as well as the 
other decorations. 

Beautiful Flooring. 

With the enumerable kinds of wood that can be used 
for floors, coupled with the unlimited and varied schemes 
in shades and colors to be produced in finishing them, 
why should not the question of hardwood floors develop 
itself into a most scientific subject in which the retail 
lumbermen, the contractor, and the architect should be 
deeply interested. 


The varieties of wood best adapted for flooring are 
hard maple, beech, birch, white and red oak, gum, 


cherry and walnut, the last three named being but little 
used. Hard maple and oak are the most sought after 
with hard maple leading in volume of product and con- 


sumption. To manufacture these hardwoods into floor- 
ing, it requires machinery: of special design, and the 
best expert machinists of this age have been racking 


their brains for the past ten yeurs to produce machines 
that will turn out a practically perfect floor from kiln 
dried hard maple. Hard maple after being properly kiln 
dried is the most difficult to work. 

Through the discovery of the Mushet self-hardening 
steel coupled with the heavily constructed machines, 
which require over fifty horse power to drive when in 
the cut, the difficult task has at last been accomplished. 
The end matching of flooring was introduced about four- 
teen years ago and is now generally used by all flooring 
manufacturers. ‘The correct form of the tongue and 
groove is a very important feature in well made hard- 
wood flooring. They must shape so they will match 
together easily and perfectly and at the same time be 
tight enough so that the floor will lay firmly. This nicety 
of adjustment can not be produced unless the lumber 
is thoroughly kiln dried before working. If only partially 
dry, it permits the center of the board, at the iocation 
of the tongue ‘and groove, to change its shape by shrink- 
ing, making it very difficult to drive the flooring together. 
Even after this is accomplished the surface is uneven 
and the lumber being partially green will shrink when 
subjected to heat, thus revealing unsightly cracks for the 
reception of dirt. ‘ 

Hardwood flooring might be considered under two 
heads; serviceable and ornamental. Hardwood floors are 
all more or less serviceable yet some of the most ex- 
pensive woods are used to carry out the decorative or 
ornamental features regardless of their wearing qualities. 
-parquetry flooring is a distinctively ornamental floor 


_ing at all or else by not doing it properly. 


and where cost is not considered, there is no limit to 
the varied decorative features to be obtained by the 
employment of the various woods and designs obtainable. 

Hard maple is by far the most serviceable hardwood 
floor made. ‘This has been demonstrated beyond all 
doubt. This wood is tough, heavy, hard and strong and 
resists abrasion, to a higher degree than any of the 
other flooring woods, therefore where service is the 
main requisite it receives the preference over any other 
hardwood flooring. At the same time where can you 
conceive a more beautiful tloor than one of the end cured 
white maple or the highly prized birdseye maple properly 
finished and used in a room with harmonious surround- 
ings. 

Birch for Mahogany. 


3eech and birch are both good woods for flooring, both 
as to service and ornamentation, the beech being the 
better of the two for service while the selected red in 
both are certainly considered among our choicest orna- 
mental floors. Birch is the best wood to take a mahogany 
finish and is used extensively by the furniture manufac- 
turers in the imitation of this wood, and when properly 
finished it takes an expert to detect it from the real ma- 
hogany, so where one wishes to secure a mahogany 
effect in a floor, an unselected birch flooring properly 
finished will produce the required result. 

Plain or quartered white oak flooring is considered 
next to hard maple for service while red oak, being a 
more porous and looser fibered wood, is not adapted to 
hard usage. As the oaks in most markets demand a 
higher price than maple, beech or birch, they are used 
mainly in house work where it is necessary to consider 
the decorative scheme. The beauty of oak, especially 
quarter sawed, is so well known that it is useless to 
dwell on that point. 

As a rule all modern flooring manufacturing concerns 
have properly constructed warehouses for the storage of 
their manufactured product so that it is kept dry and in, 
good condition up to the time it is shipped to the 
customer. It is necessary that the customer should give 
it the same careful attention after it is received and 
should have a dry shed in which to store it, or better 
still, a close building that is free from dampness. It 
is not necessary that the building should be heated, 
but great care should be taken to protect the flooring 
from the weather. It should never be stored in a damp 
cellar or delivered to a job where the plastering is not 
completed, or building thoroughly dried out, as many a 
good floor has been ruined in this manner. 

A properly manufactured floor requires very litt 
pounding to drive it together; if the nail is driven in at 
the correct angle it should draw the strips togethe: 
tightly, and in driving the nail care should be taken not 
to mar the edge of the flooring strip so as to deface th: 
surface when finished. 

The standard thickness of hardwood flooring common!) 
used is 13-16 inch. However there is a demand for th« 
%-inch and %-inch used largely in laying over ok 
floors. The *%-inch as a rule is not fruitful of the best 
results. It should not be used in widths wider than 
inches, nailing it every 6 inches, and it is also necessar) 
that the subfloor, over which it is laid, be perfectly 
smooth. MHalf-inch is more desirable, as it has body 
enough to keep its shape and not curl; it costs less to lay 
und gives better service. 

The finishing of a floor is a very important factor 
Many a good floor has been ruined either by not finish 
The improved 
machines, dry kilns, and other facilities employed toda 
in the manufacture of hardwood flooring results in th: 
finished product being so nearly perfect that for ordinat 
uses it requires very little refinishing, but when a high! 
polished floor is required, it should be first brought dow: 
to a perfect surface by scraping or sanding. Then in a! 
cases a filler should be used to which may be added any 
stain you may require to attain the color scheme desired 

There are so many methods employed in the finishing 
treating, or care of hardwood floors that I can not tak: 
the time here to properly handle this subject, but would 
suggest that any one interested In same can, by writing 
to any of the varnish or floor finish houses, procure 
booklets covering this question. 

While hardwood flooring is extensively 
present time it has not by any means 
limit of the field of its usefulness. As 
to realize its beauties and advantages there will be an 
ever increasing demand. It is no mere fad. It ha 
come to stay. In fact some of it is said to be everlast- 
ing. 

‘The steady depletion of our forests raises the question 
as to what the floor of the future will be, and we muy 
well feel thankful that our present needs are so we'll 
provided for. 


used at tl 
reached the full 
the public com: 


Suggestions to Retailers. 


Henry Sellen, of Chicago, was called upon to offer 


some ‘*Sugyestions to Retailers.’’?’ He said: 
This subject was assigned to me by the committee in 
charge, and therefore is not one of choice. It is rathe 


presumptuous on the part of a wholesaler to offer sugges 
tions to the retailer, no matter how experienced he may |e 
in his particular line. The two lines are widely differen, 
yet there are similarities that may be applied to both of 
them and perhaps profitably. 

One of the main objects that every business house has in 
view is the building up of a good business and this can be 
best accomplished, perhaps, by strict observance of quali 
workmanship and service. There is probably no bett:r 
advertisement in the world than a satisfied customer.  |t 
would appear, from a wholesaler’s point of view at lea 


that the retailer should look well to the quality of tie 
building material he handles than sometimes to get tlie 


cheaper price when the quality will be correspondingly in 
ferior. <A few words might be said regarding excessi:e 
charges. Yesterday a retailer of this state mentioned tiie 
fact that he was able to sell certain patterns of hardwood 
front doors at just double the cost. This may appear qui'e 
satisfactory at first glance, but there are other things to ‘ve 
considered with such transactions. Is it not a fact that it 
was excessive charges that made mail order houses spri is 
up everwhere? The wide difference between high pri::s 
asked at times and the actual cost made it possible for |e 
mail order houses to show the consumer that it was to |\s 
advantage to look around when purchasing merchandi 
not only in the building line but in other lines as well. 
Another important feature is the storing of millwo k. 
Millwork should really be looked upon as furniture. \- 
ferior doors and finish surely detracts from the appearai:¢ 
of good furniture and, vice versa, poor furniture detra '(s 
from the appearance of splendid millwork. It might the e- 
fore be well to suggest to the retailer that he provide & 
suitable place for warehousing material of this character. 
The place that will keep the dust ete. away from the doors. 
finish, trim ete. Retailers are constantly harassed by m:iny 
requests for special sizes in doors, sash, moldings ete. whch 
makes it necessary to purchase this material for this |! 
ticular order and quite frequently wait weeks and sometimes 
months before he can satisfy his customer. ‘This condil:on 
can be bettered and it behooves every retailer to, so far as 
pessible, educate the carpenters and contractos in his terrh 
tory. This can be done by devoting a iittle time to mahing 
him acquainted with the stock feature of the business, it- 
ducing him to make his openings so that regular stock s'7°5 
can be used.. Induce him to use stock patterns and he will 
soon be surprised at the benefits derived therefrom.  !t 
means a satisfied customer because there is no delay |" 


(Continued on Page 82.) 
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you Large Attendance—President’s Address, a Plea for Unity—Secretary’s Report Shows Satisfactory Year— 
arly : : : . 
~ d Comparison of Stocks—Work in Grading—-Changes Recommended—Labor of Railroad Committee— 
os . 7 . . 9 4 
Legislative Committee’s Efforts at Washington—Chief Inspector’s Report— Memorial 
. 
vets Resolution—Tariff Protest—Hoo-Hoo House Indorsed. 
1 in 
rna- - PPP PPPPIM 
sat SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 2.—‘‘Lumber week’’ in Spo- association is indebted to every member of this commit- the cost of maintaining a membership in this association 
yerly ane, the busy metropolis of the Inland Empire, began tee for the time and labor devoted to securing a revision. — a Sa what it is today, no member can 
eee oday with the annual meeting of the Western Pine Must Not Expect Too Much. _The most important work in connection with our asso- 
perly Vanufacturers Association, the two sessions of Disappointed in not getting what we ought to have in ciation is the work of the Bureau of Grades. This is a 
; vhich were held in the assembly room of the Spokane — the way of rates to distribute our products in the middle department which stands entirely upon its own resources, 
lered : f : : It salva shania miata! nae west, it would be absurd on our part to assume that the "4d, as you know, it has cost you this year 1% cents a 
ng a ; hamber of Commerce. t war & representative gath- Interstate Commerce Commission should grasp the true thousand for every thousand feet of lumber you have 
1d to ring of those who manufacture lumber in the Inland condition upon first presentation and grant all we have Produced. It is needless for me to make the statement 
nd a mpire—and no more fitting name could be found for asked for. The individual engaged in the manufacture that you can not afford to be without the services of 
used } + fertile region between the Rocky and Cascade "4 marketing of lumber has been educated to meet with the Bureau of Grades, even if you had to pay 5 cents a 
sider n : g . , Ms _ disappointment; therefore our first failure in getting a thousand for it. ae : : 
cially uountain ranges, where pine and larch grow to per- full recognition by the Interstate Commerce Commission of The cost of membership in the association is $36 a year 
ss to eetion—ineluding members from eastern Washington what we require to make our business profitable should ~~ 5 pig ty FA y FE Ry feet, 
- PER Ie Se not discourage us, and no doubt our next presentation and 90 ith a dally capacity in excess 
nanan nd Oregon, Tdaho and Montana, with a sprinkling of will yield faster results. In the ie grant me of 30,000 feet. In consideration of this annual payment 
cote isiting lumbermen from the east and the Columbia this suggestion—let no trivial differences rend asunder Yu receive the benefit of the statistics and a vast amount 
+4 in river and Puget sound country. the work of our association, but let us remember the of data gathered by the secretary of this association. 
: ‘ihe * “toe he Me. ai ‘ f: t ; tl tail old motto, “United we stand, divided we fall.” This information is conveyed to you through circulars 
| give For the first time the manufacturers and the retail- After emerging from the effects of the panic, and try- issued from time to time, saving you, as an individual, 
| and rs’ associations of this territory met in this city at ng to forget our disappointment in the freight rate con- Your time and money in gathering these statistics, which 
petter the same time, the retailers beginning their four-day pote we have net procseted far when another great — wl en’ f = yes £0 a providing you did not 
: we agp . Pe . : evil threatens to annihilate the lumber industry of the - p association. , 
sia. session this afternoon, and the manufacturers ending northwest. Within a short time Congress is to decide It is true that not all of the work carried on by the 
oa their work today. whether or not the tariff on Canadian lumber shall be secretary and other officers of the association has met 
damp The members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ abolished, reduced or remain as it is. The most urgent Wer senin a fon eee Fe a a oa 
= penne ie <E cong age A : : advocs i is . ¢ sk, Is 2asier criticize than 
is not \ssociation were today in a much more cheerful mood ee ee ae See ae eae to better the work? I am not bringing this to the atten- 
= % than they were at their last annual meeting, s0  fritish Columbia which obligate him to pay 50 cents tion of the members of our association for the purpose 
littl shortly after the panic of a year ago last fall, and in a thousand stumpage when the timber is cut. We Rng ~ Bye water ne A it hod 7 
s “ tha oa > ‘ - mee * ini ary = r reg Cc 7ress < ee i ¢ C € as yr enity and a disposition Oo 
in ie midst of the depression caused by it and the freight fealize that if our, Congress, can be convinced that, the Parton Of STCn8, © Spi of Jemity and disposition te 
ogee rate advance. During the last year they have had  qjan lumber to compete in the United States on an equal Other officers may receive encouragement to better the 
ce the at the helm a stanch association worker and represent- basis with lumber produced in our own country, it will sg a a en eT ae - 
P > . . ne or ¢é y ( s t f y 
ative lumberman in the person of H. P. Svendsen, of attention to Bae og 4 of the pane Bc an tee Waikeen 
gr Spokane, president of the Cascade Lumber Company, Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which refers to assess- 
de North Yakima, Wash., and to his untiring efforts and ea ~ Rid —, = —: “But no special 
. A . . . ° assess S sne ) Fi s Cle = se y 
e best good business judgment during this trying period, has unless authorized by yk Ky ‘ene at a Se 
than been due much of the suecess of the organization, ship of the association”; but I believe that this should 
ne coupled with the untiring efforts of Secretary R. A. - ———- Sa. to ove the agree to the board of 
, . . . "us s § rs é € § £ é 
3 bods Kellogg and an able and energetic board of directors. of ipmenetnetiter i Gdakn a Gee sean oF te eae 
} to lay Regret was expressed at today’s meeting at the un bership without great delay. Our recent attempt at rais- 
? avoidable absence of Secretary Kellogg, caused by ing sufficient money to enable us to send a representative 
factor Tees ¢ , to Washington, D. C., to appear before the ways and 
finish HI NCSS. . ; means committee, is evidence in favor of a more flexible 
prove: Much business was transacted today by the pine method to replenish the treasury. 
: manufacturers, including the presentation of annual oa eeeians I wee to express my thorough appreciation 
m the machi age se nie . ee . 2 . of the honor which you conf d sf 3e 
rdinat re ports of officers and committe es, adopting a protest annual smootion: fox By pet, td socens 
| high! against the removal of the tariff and the listening you have given me from time to time, I sincerely thank 
it dow to able addresses by members, visiting lumbermen, and you. g 
fed an forestry service experts. Secretary’s Annual Report. 
desired he meeting was called to order at 10 o’eloeck a. m. The annual report of Secretary R. A. Kellogg was 
ery by President H. P. Svendsen, who announced that read by Secretary Wilson, as follows: 
ak: 4 : = of Gaeretery on : aay ae 
t would owing to the illness of Sec retary R. A. Kellogg it While at the beginning of the fiscal year we were 
writing would be in order to appoint a seeretary pro tem. A. J. just emerging from the effects of a brief yet far-reach- 
procure Wilson, of Spokane, was appointed. The  rolleall ing financial panic, we were only just beginning to feel 
or = Seen ote ids he os lit f " “ : the full force of an advance and readjustment of freight 
at tl Showed a large atten ance. 1e reading oO the mir- rates which brought with it a train of unsettled market 
the full utes of the preceding meeting was dispensed with and conditions extending into the present year, which has 
ic com President Svendsen announced the death of one of oe aed ae Ay on ean te a _ 
fg ’ the old members of the association by reading the though our membership has increased 25 percent, the de- 
verlas following telegram: oe of coiperative spirit with the attendant results 
; may be open to question. 
question Death of Petrel Davis. However, it should not be forgotten that while the 
we may LEAVENWORTH, WASH., Feb. 2, 1909 tendency of such times, and the conditions surrounding 
so well lotrel Davis died last night at 11:30.” ; J. 2. M'GOLDRICK, OF SPOKANE, WASH. ; the industry throughout the year, are toward destruction, 
, ; LAMB-DAVIS LUMBER COMPANY oe ed, PS Rae pry » pe ity "i if an organization succeeds in weathering the storm, the 
Ad AVIS . 4 NY. Newly elected President of the Western Pine Manufacturers natural inference is the binding more closely together of 
he president stated that the death of Petrel Davis, Association. persons — involved. And the difficulties en- 
= ic in pee . i ie er ‘ Pg countered should better prepare us to cope with the per- 
to offer who was manager of _the Lamb-Davis Lumber Com be an irreparable blow to our industry and the labor  plexities of the future. 
pany, Leavenworth, Wash., removed one of the most engaged therein, for we are all ready to confess our in- 


mittee in 


earnest and strongest association workers, who was a 
friond of all. 


ability to purchase stumpage in the United States on the 
basis of 50 cents a thousand. 


The work conducted during the last vear has been sim- 
ilar to that of previous vears, excepting that the scope 


ae 2 “Rr . P f Furthermore, our labor and volume of statistical work has been somewhat in- 
is rather He thought it appropriate that a com- requires a higher compensation than the labor employed creased. Early in the year your secretary issued a cir- 
re sugges ni'tee be appointed to draft resolutions in memory of in British Columbia. Therefore, until the tariff question cular urging all the members to contribute such informa- 
e may | M Davis, and named T. J. Humbird, John R. Toole is settled, every member of this association should fur- tion as would be interesting to the association. While 
— r al Vincent Palmer .as this committee to report later nish the members of Congress with reliable data pertain- it has been noted that the members of other associations 


ise has in 


in the meeting. 


ing to our industry, so that our Congressmen can make 
full and intelligent comparisons and arrive at a correct 


contribute largely to the information given general pub- 
licity by the various secretaries, but few members of 


‘ solution in regard to the tariff on lumber. our organization have actively supported the secretary in 
sis can. President Svendsen’s Annual Address. peteek Aisantinn 68 Ganeerention. this work. 
f quali P ‘ > Ci lars have been issued coveri a ik be 
Hy peti r resident H. P. Svendsen presented his annual ad- I believe I can say, without fear of contradiction, that the eonhen,- a hould base seoeen of tatareer beg som Bad 
fomer. It dross, as follows: lumbermen throughout this district are the most ardent men taking time to carefully read them. While the value 
at lea advocates of forestry and forest conservation, and will of our circular work has been criticized, investigation has 
ty of tie 1. making my address I will not intrude upon your Stand ready to assist in the formulation of sane and prac- = qisclosed the fact that such criticisms have come from 
o get the tin » and patience with a lengthy prelude, but I trust you tical legislation to further this cause. On January 22  jarties who failed to read or give serious consideration 
\dingly in wil grant it not out of place if I remind you of the President Roosevelt submitted to Congress a special mes- 
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an; ual meeting a year ago, when I pointed out to you 
m) utter lack of fitness to serve as the executive of this 
ass ciation, for you all know by this time that the cor- 
rec ness of my statement has been proven. Therefore 
let is hope that the selection of the next president of this 
ass cjation may fall upon the shoulders of a man able to 
e ‘he real head and who can direct the affairs of the 
ass ciation with a firm and unwavering hand, and his 
adn inistration should have the loyal support of every 
offi -r and member. 

li reviewing the events of the year I dislike to turn 


sage transmitting the report of the National Conservation 
Commission, in which the statement is made that one- 
fourth of-the standing timber is lost in logging. I as- 
sume that this average of loss has been ascertained by 
covering the timbered districts in the United States, for 
if the average of the northwest alone could be ascer- 
tained, I am confident that the percentage of loss would 
be even greater. Those who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of lumber in the northwest know that the waste 
in logging is occasioned because the low grade stock 
cannot be brought to the mill and manufactured into 


to the information furnished. Our circulars have been 
verv similar to those of other lumber associations, and 
in fact part of them were issued by other secretaries and 
copied for the purpose of reflecting conditions in competi- 
tive territory. Any information desired. and contributions 
of interesting matter, will be welcomed by the secretary 
of this association. 

The correspondence this year has been heavier than 
during any preceding year. The work of keeping the 
association accounts has been increased with the increase 
in membership. While the effort necessary to collect 


AV s has be 7erv ch in excess of other years, 
well back your thoughts to the clouds of a year ago that lumber and marketed at a price to allow a margin to ae A. Bass Bn cemotiaaie all paid. a 
+ millwoi k. thrcatened everyone engaged in the lumber industry. the operator, owing to the fact that the consumer, in : — 
iture. |" For‘unately, the money panic has come and gone, but most instances far distant from where the timber grows, Freight Rate Case. 
appearare the recollection of the financial stringency can never be can not afford to pay the price of logging and manufac- While all the members of the association were not par- 
re detra: ts Oblitcrated; and let us hope that the experience we turing and from $8 to $15 a thousand freight charges to ties to the freight rate case. our office has been called 
night the e- have gained will aid us in adopting a safer and more deliver the lumber where it can be used. This being non to take care of a considerable volume of work re- 
, provid a conservative business policy. While there is reason to rue, at a time when our low grades of lumber have been 
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look at the future with a good deal of optimism, our 
Poli-y should be to avoid overproduction; for a curtail- 
men’ in the manufacture of lumber will go further than 
anything in reéstablishing a firm and substantial market 
for our products. 

the advance in freight rates is still a matter of grave 
Moment. Although the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion has revised the lumber tariff of 1907, now effective, 
there is at this time decided dissatisfaction in the terri- 
tory covered by this association regarding the proper dif- 
ferentials from the various points of distribution. Con- 
ceding the rates as they now apply are not entirely 
equitable, we must not censure our special railway com- 
mittee for any lack on their part to secure an adjust- 
at of the rates to meet the approval of our members. 
While it has not been my duty to participate in the 
abor of this committee, I have been in touch with the 
Work closely enough to be convinced that for the present 
he best adjustment has been secured, and I feel that the 


protected from the influx of foreign lumber with a tariff 
of $2 a thousand, it is not difficult to estimate that the 
waste in logging will be much greater when the tariff 
on lumber is removed. No stronger argument than this 
can be presented in favor of the retention of the tariff on 
lumber, if we are sincere in advocating the conservation 
of our forests. /With the large amount of capital invested 
in lumber manufacturing plants, it can be readily under- 
stood that these plants must be kept in operation, and to 
avoid a loss on the product handled it will be necessary 
to bring from the forest into the mill only such parts of 
the tree as will yield returns in excess of the actual cost 
of operation and the cost of transportation to the point 
of consumption. 
Benefits of Membership. 


Within the last year I have had occasion to answer the 
question, ‘‘Does it y to be a.member of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association?’ It has been an easy 
question for me to answer, because I feel that even if 


lating to shipments under bond and other features of 
the work in connection with the case. 


Distribution and Sales. 


At the beginning of the year a new form of report by 
sales card was gotten up, intended to indicate, in a 
measure, the values and stocks during the preceding 
month, and the prospective demand for the month fol- 
lowing. The issuance of reports resulting from the com- 
bined information on said cards has not been as benefi- 
cial as it would have been or will be under less change- 
able and uncertain market conditions. There has been 
such a wide range of prices, because of unsettled market 
conditions, brought about largely by the disturbance 
caused by the readjustment of rates, which made neces- 
sary a readjustment of the distributing fields, that it was 
impossible to obtain any information which could be con- 
sidered representative of common custom, or considered a 
basis. Therefore, this season, about the only really val- 
uable Information furnished by our clearing house reports 
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has been that showing volume of sales and distribution, 
and comparison of the same with the previous year, and 
indication of increase or decrease of the stock on hand. 


Labor Bureau. 

Our free labor bureau, as in the past, called for a large 
amount of correspondence, and a larger amount of skilled 
help has been furnished through it than in former years. 
March 12 a circular was issued as the outgrowth of a 
request from forester R. S. Kellogg to furnish prices on 
the stock marketed by the members of this association, 
for the purpose of enabling the service to check up and 
furnish more complete information to lumbermen at 
large, as well as to compile and make the records of the 
government on this great industry more complete. 

Your secretary responded to the request and expected 
to assist forester Kellogg by compiling and issuing re- 
ports monthly; but owing to the fact that replies to the 





A. J. WILSU.s, os va ANE, WASH. ; ° 
Of the Fidelity Lumber Company. 


inquiries were so meager and in most cases entirely 
wanting all efforts to gather such information were dis- 
continued. 

At our May meeting the following delegates: J. R. 
Toole, George Palmer, B. L. White, George Shaw and 
B. R. Lewis, were chosen to attend the meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Minne- 
upolis, June 16, 17 and 18. Said delegates were instructed 
to attend the annual session of what has since been 
named the American Lumber Trades Congress. Both the 
convention of the National Manufacturers’ Association 
and the American Trades Congress were of unusual inter- 
est and the influence of the work of both conventions hus 
undoubtedly been of great benefit to lumbermen at large 
throughout the United States. 

May 15 an insurance committee was appointed to work 
out plans for the organization of a mutual insurance asso- 
ciation. Although the committee held several meetings 
and made considerable investigation, it was finally de- 
cided unwise to proceed at that time. 

During November your secretary called for a report of 
the cost of logging operations and manufacture, for the 
purpose of equipping our legislative committee with 
proper information to aid other lumbermen in combating 
the proposed reduction of tariff on lumber; and Chair- 
man A. J. Wilson. of the legislative committee, was dis- 
patched to Washington, D. C., to place said information 
before the ways and means committee. Mr. Wilson will 
report to you later in detail on the work accomplished. 

During December two reports were issued, giving prices 
secured for various items of stock by members of this 
organization. Our counsel advises that the secretary is 
wholly within his rights in furnishing such information, 
if it can be obtained, and trust that with your coépera- 
tion this may be made a very valuable feature of the 
work of the association during the year 1909. 

As soon as copies of the new tariff becoming effective 
October 15, 1908, could be secured, the secretary at once 
proceeded to compile a rate book, naming the towns and 
rates on the various lines of railroad in Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, North and South Dakota, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa. 

The book has been published and is being distributed. 
The number of orders received has not as yet been suffi- 
cient to cover the extra expense of printing the book, 
the price of which has been placed at $1.50 for the first 
copy and 50 cents for additional copies. I desire to urge 
the membership to place orders for aS many copies as 
they may need, at the earliest possible date, so that the 
expense of printing may be met. 


Market Conditions. 

The evils resulting from uncertainty and changes in 
freight rates as indicated in the general report; a presi- 
dential year following closely a financial panic; the dras- 
tic retrenchment policies put into effect by the railways 
late in 1907, and finally the question of a readjustment of 
the tariff on lumber, have all played their part in retard- 
ing the return of activity in the lumber business. 

While the lessons learned through experience of years 
are still fresh enovgh in the mind to be heeded as a 
warning against extravagance and overreaching ambi- 
tions, it is everywhere conceded that credit and confi- 
dence are again established on a firmer basis at the open- 
ing of this fiscal year than at any time in the last fifteen 
months. Progress can be expected to be steady, though 
naturally somewhat slow, but along very safe and satis- 
factory lines. 

As by far the larger portion of the lumber manufac- 
tured by our mills is consumed by the farmer, we natu- 
rally inquire as to his ability to buy, and find that, ac- 
cording to a comparison in the December issue of the 
United States Crop Reporter, the value of crops Decem- 
ber 1, 1908, showed a gain of over 8 percent above that 
of 1907, and that the annual number of R. G. Dun & Co. 
reports an advance in the value of farm products estab- 
lishing a new maximum of almost $8,000,000,000 in 1908. 


Condition of the Money Market. 


Banking statistics show that circulation is free and 
that ample funds for legitimate enterprises can be read- 
ily obtained. Regardless of the setback of 1907, the num- 
ber of financial institutions has steadily expanded. While 
the deposits of 1908 aggregate but $3,660,555,495, against 
$3,690,078,945, the high record of 1907, the comptroller 
of the currency reports a gain of thirty-eight savings 
banks, and despite the increase in population the amount 
of earnings per capita is $41.48, against $42.87 in 1907, 
which was the maximum, and that the average to each 
depositor became $420.47, against $429.64 in 1907 and 
$433.79 in 1906, the high-water mark. 

National banks have increased in number, being now 


6,000; and total resources surpass all records at $8,000,-. 
000,000, according to statistics compiled November 27,. 


1908. The soundness of our money is unquestioned, the 
net result of the international movement for 1908 being 
a loss of only $35,000,000 of gold, while the two preced- 
ing years recorded net imports of gold amounting to 
$190,000,000. 

Coming nearer home, Spokane, the metropolis of the 
Inland Empire, established a new high record of bank 
clearings in the year just past, the figures for the two 
—— being $307,791,482 in 1908, against $301,430,008 in 
1907. 
Added to the above evidences of purchasing power and 
favorable financial conditions, we find that during the 
last few months there has been a very marked increase 
in building operations in the large cities of the United 
States, the effects of which are beginning to be reflected 
in the movement of lumber from this district, as is 
shown by a comparison of sales of recent months with 
corresponding months in 1907. 


Comparison of Stocks. 

INLAND EMPIRE TERRITORY. 
Seventy-nine association mills January 1, 1909, 575,- 
074,773 feet; 68 nonassociation mills January 1, 1909, 
169 feet; 16 Kalispell Valley mills January 1, 1909, 
22,741 feet. A total of 163 mills January 1, 1909, 700,- 
752,983 feet, against 569,069,646 feet held by 160 mills Jan- 
uary 1, 1908. 







NORTHERN PINE TERRITORY. 

A total of 1,018,332,953 feet January 1, 1909, against 

1,074,848,361 feet January 1, 1908. 
SOUTHERN PINE TERRITORY. 

A total of 700,767,795 feet January 1, 1909, against 858,- 
040,025 feet January 1, 1908. 

Pacific coust stocks are said to be about normal, ex- 
cepting the factory stock held by the California Sugar & 
White Pine Agency, which was only 11,387,156 feet Jan- 
uary 1, 1909, against which orders have been booked 
since that date at the rate of 1,000,000 feet a week. 

Summing up, although we find a good supply of stock, 
with railroad authorities predicting less building in their 
zine than in 1908, we find conditions no longer alarming, 
but rather encouraging. 

But listen! The last words of your secretary’s report a 
year ago were a comment upon what appeared to be the 
danger of overproduction. It is a well established fact 
that the saw mill capacity of these United States, utilized 
to its fullest extent, would turn out more lumber than 
we could hope, through our most optimistic dreams, to 
find markets for. In connection therewith it should be 
remembered that although power is a great blessing 
when directed through proper channels and used with dis- 
cretion, it becomes a curse when turn to self-destruction 
or the needless destruction of others. 

Figures just compiled, though yet incomplete, show an 
intent on the part of the Inland Empire manufacturers to 
increase their production over 21 percent. 

The greatest need of 1909 seems to be an exhibition of 
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wisdom and discretion given by the manufacturers of 
lumber to maintain the proper equilibrium of supply and 
demand. 


Mr. Wilson then read his own report as treasurer. 

The following were elected members of the asso- 
ciation: 

John H. Gallagher, Curlew, Wash. 

Moeser-Remiy Lumber Company, Newport, Wash. 

Orofino Lumber Company, Gilbert, Ida. 


Hl. M. Strathern thought A. J. Wilson, the acting 
secretary, who is also treasurer, and was the repre- 
sentative of the association at the tariff hearing, de- 
served a vote of thanks as he returned from the hear 
ing at Washington, D. C., without using all the money 
appropriated for this purpose. This remark caused 
some laughter but was not taken seriously. 


Bureau of Grades. 

The report of the bureau of grades was made by 
J. P. MeGoldrick, of Spokane, its chairman, who re- 
viewed the work of this department of the association 
as follows: 


At the beginning of the fiscal year forty-one members 
affiliated with the bureau of grades, whose mills had an 
estimated cutting capacity of 412,000,000 feet. All mem- 
bers participating in the work at that time are still sub- 
secribers to the bureau. Fourteen manufacturers, with 
mills having an estimated annual capacity of 28,500,000 
feet, signed contracts covering the work later in the 
season, which makes the estimated capacity of the mills 
putting up grades under the supervision of our inspectors 
540,500,000 feet at the close of the season. 

The work of the bureau has been practically the same 
as conducted in previous years and the efforts of those 
in charge is best indicated by the continued support of 
the members affiliated at the beginning of the year, re- 
maining the entire season, no cancelation of contracts 
being made, excepting by some of the small mills which 
participated in the grading movement a portion of the 
year only, on account of their cut being disposed of early 
in the season. 

Following closely the date of our annual meeting, Chief 
Inspector Carlin issued a circular setting forth the rea- 
sons why full information should be furnished inspectors 
who were called upon to investigate complaints; and yet 
considerable difficulty has been experienced throughout 
the season in securing the necessary data to enable the 


inspector to promptly respond to all requests to investi- 
gate complaints. 

February 26. the secretary was requested to ascertain 
whether or not members of the association were conform- 
ing to the schedule of sizes of manufacture previously 
adopted by the association, with the result that it was 
found only part of the members had adhered to the sizes 
specified in milling their stock. 

This feature of the work was discussed at the first 
quarterly meeting of the year, at which time the official 
sizes were confirmed, and the secretary was again re- 
quested to ascertain if members of the association prac 
ticed milling to said sizes, with the result that it wa 
again discovered that only part of the manufacturers 
were milling to schedule. 

Agree on Bevel Siding. 

At a meeting in Minneapolis at the time of the Na 
tional convention, which was attended by your chairman 
it was decided by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, Southern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, Red 
wood Manufacturers’ Bureau, Pacific Coast Lumber Man 
ufacturers’ Association, Southwestern Washington Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Oregon & Washingto: 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Cypres 
Manufacturers’ Association, Western Pine Manufacturer 
Association and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association o 
the United States that bevel siding should be manufac 
tured to odd as well as even lengths. This decision, it 
was felt at that time, would be in conformity with th: 
movement to conserve the forests, which was then receiy 
ing so much attention. Although our members were noti 
fied of the decision it was later ascertained that only par 
of the mills were taking advantage of the propose 
change. 

May 12, 1908, the bureau of grades of the Norther 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association slightly changed th 
rule for grading No. 2 and No. 3 Shop Common, and th 
change was submitted to the members of our bures 
with the result that it was deemed best to make tl 
same change in our rules, which was accordingly dor 
and the members notified. April 9 the Northern Pi 
Manufacturers’ Association issued rules for grading lat 
a copy of which was furnished our members. No actio 
was taken, however, toward adopting suid rules as t 
official standard in this district. 

May 6, the day immediately following the date of ot 
first quarterly meeting, an inspection tour was made 
the Coeur d'Alene mills, where the inspectors and men 
bers participated in a discussion of grades, which w 
pronounced by all to be highly beneficial. All those mal 
ing the trip were royally entertained by the B. R. Lew 
Lumber Company at which plant luncheon was served 

At the May 5 meeting the matter of placing che 
inspectors in the distributing territory. which had be: 
taken up at the annual meeting in February, was re 
opened by a statement furnished by the secretary as 
the amount of claims it had beén necessary for the var 
ous members to allow on account of grade during t! 
previous year. After discussion it was decided that t} 
loss at that time was not sufficient to warrant the cost 
maintaining field inspectors. 

Immediately following the August 4 meeting anot! 
inspection tour was made to Sandpoint for the purpos« 
discussing grades. All those participating in the t: 
were treated as guests of the Humbird Lumber Compar 
and pronounced the day's work both pleasant and profit 
able. 

Change as to Sizes. 

Would recommend that the matter of making o«k 
well as even lengths of ceiling be submitted to the m 
bership for consideration, also the adoption of rulk co 
ering the grading of lath. 

We further recommend the reconsideration of milli 
to schedule sizes adopted by this association August 6 
1907. 


An invitation has been extended by the Panha 
Lumber Company to the member of this associat 
members of the Retail Lumbermen’s Association and 


visiting members of various other lumber manufacture 
associations who are in attendance at this meeting to vo 
to their mill at Spirit Lake tomorrow and take part 
a discussion of grades and participate in the pleasure ) 
the trip It is needless to say that all who go will be 
made both wise and happy. 

Report of Railroad Committee. 

The report of the chairman of the regular and 
cial railway committee, William Deary, of Potlat: 
Ida., was read by the secretary. It reviewed thie 
famous advanced-rate fight and other work of thi 
committee, as follows: 

The bulk of the preparatory work necessary to presenting 
the rate case before the commission was finished before the 
beginning of the fiscal year and without doubt you are all 
familiar with the details of the case up to that time through 
the information gleaned from the trade journals, the 
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tary’s office and the reports issued from that source. ‘Tliere- 
fore, will not take up your time in repeating the same 

In accordance with the terms of the contract between the 
special railway committee and Attorney Stephens, he w 
accept $18,642.67, the amount collected at a given period 
payment in full for all services rendered, including sery ices 
on injunction proceedings prior to taking up the work ‘ncl 
dent to presenting our case to the commission. This arranse- 
ment provided that he should bear all expenses in connection 
with the case. , 

HWarly in February counsel selected witnesses and later took 
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\epositidns from the secretary of this association and local 
iilway officials and attdches, and proceeded with the wit- 
ssses to St. Paul, where more. depositions were taken from 
allway officials and employees, golng from there to Wash- 
ugton, to appear before the commission. The witnesse 
lected by the counsel were T. J. Humbird, W. C. Ufford, 
P. McGoldrick and J. J. Herlihy. You are no doubt 
imiliar with the testimony given and the order of the 
mmission, made June 2, to become effective August 15, 
hich time was later extended to October 15. 
The differentials named by the commission between the 
mst district and the pine producing district, Minnesota 
ansfer, Missouri river etc., are not entirely satisfactory to 
|. The adjustment made between certain portions of the 
strict is not considered to be altogether a correct one by 
| interested parties. The interpretation made by the car- 
ers of the order of the commission is not regarded by all 
irties interested as being a fair one; and although we have 
ceived no direct advice from the commission relative 
ereto, it has been understood that the adjustment was not 
full accord with the intent of the commission. 
Iu criticising the adjustment made by the commission, it 
ould be remembered that the demoralized condition of the 
imber business at that time seemed to make imperative an 
rly decision, which we have every reason to believe the 
umission tried to give, exercising the greatest possible 
spatch. This, together with the fact that the task was a 
odigious one, should be imple exeuse for what seems to be 
perfections in the decision, which will doubtless be reme- 
doas soon as the facts relating to the same can be 
esented to the commission, and they find time to act tipon 
er. 
Stipulation Prevents Reopening. 
‘he matter of reopening the case to secure, if possible, 
at seemed to be In the judgment of the committee a more 
\itable adjustment was considered, but upon investigation 
vas decided that owing to the stipulations that had been 
ered into by the commission and the carriers, it wdul4 
haps be unwise to bring any further proceedings until 
the period covering such stipulations had expired. 
the members of this committee are cognizant of the fact 
they have been somewhat severely criticized. The intent 
committee should be considered rather than the results 
ined. Said results were not in tull accord with the testi- 
viven, or the expectations of the committee, which 
nd the case a very complicated one and very hard to 
die in a manner that would satisfy all. 
rhe case above referred to absorbed the greater portion 
the attention of the railway committee during the year. 
only other matter receiving consideration being that of 
ng into the feasibility of obtaining from the railway 
panies more equitable weights and prompt reports of the 
, on shipments made No action, however, further than 
ertain the methods pursued by other producing districts 
taken 


Legislative Committee’s Report. 
\. J. Wilson, as ¢hairman of the legislative com- 
tee, and as the association’s representative at the 
f¥ hearing, presented a combined report as follows: 


uring 1908 only two meetings of the legislative committee 

ussociation were held, although several Informal dis- 

ns have been indulged in and the members of your 

nittee have at all times advised with the members of 

sociation at such times as matters were called to their 
tion. 

’ principal effort has been to devise some method of 
rcing the interstate commerce law so that the Inter- 
Commerce Commission might be empowered, upon 

complaint, to suspend the proposed advanced rates 
nvestigate such proposed rates as to their reasonable- 
before carriers could put such rates into effect. 
ator Fulton, of Oregon, introduced into the United 
s senate an amendment to the Hepburn law curing the 
complained of. The United States senate, on January 
ov, reported unfavorably on the Fulton amendment. It 
ed, however, that some law along the line desired by 
ippers will be passed at an early date. 
econd meeting of the legislative committee was held 
wr 27, at which time Secretary Kellogg was requested 
her certain information bearing upon the repeal of the 
m Jumber and lumber products, as to the effect it 
|! have upon manufacturing in this district. All infor 
m that could be gathered in the limited time allowed 
ven the committee. J. R. Toole, of Missoula, Mont. 
\. J. Wilson, of Spokane, Wash., were delegated to go 
hington, D. ¢., and present this information to the 
ind means committee of the national Congress. 2 
being unaovle to go, the chairman of the legislative 
itee proceeded there and met other lumber representa- 
to the number of about thirty-five. 
representatives were from all the lumber producing 
in the United States. <A full list of those attending 
iff hearing was published in the lumber trade journals 
time of the hearing. An organization was effected by 
ne D. KE. Skinner, of San Francisco, chairman and chief 
man for the lumber interests. An agreement was made 

he chairman of the ways and mesons committee for a 

November 20, 1908. Representatives were selected 
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b. R. LEWIS, SUOKANE, WASH. ; 
Of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company. 
‘ron the different lumber districts to present the facts, argu- 


‘ents and statisties to the ways and means committee. 


oa Tariff Vital to Labor. 
Prin first and most important question taken up and fully 
tarifr Sed was the depressing effect the removal of the present 
ae vould have on the laboring man. It was fully demon- 
reducti to the committee that the laborer would feel the 
It 3 ‘on 48 soon and equally as severe as the manufacturer. 
an vas brought out that the present tariff on lumber is 
“Pproximately the amount of the difference between well 


paid labor in the litmber manufacturing districts of the 
United States and that pé#id the oriental laborer in the 
manufacturing districts in western Canada and the wages 
paid labor in Mexico. 

It was shown by competent testimony that the consumer 
of lumber weuld receive but a very small percentage, if any, 
of the benefit dérived from the removal of the present tariff 
on lumber. The general cpinion of the lumbermen present, 
however, was that a few members of the ways and means 
committee did not take thé arguitients seriously, nor the 
Stutistics presented by the lumbermen. 

The tariff question is naturally a_ political one. The 
democratic platform of 1908 declared positively for free 
jumber. Many democratic members of Congress from the 
south, especially from those southern states that produce 
lumber, would be glad to vote for the retention of the present 
tariff on lumber, but, in my opinion, none of them will have 
the courage to vote against the declaration made in their 
national platform, and without doubt will vote on all tariff 
measures introduced this short session of Congress, or that 
may be introduced at any later session, as directed by their 
party leaders in the senate and house. 

Western Congressmen Forget. 

The republican platform promised tariff revision. The 
middle western republican congressman interprets this prom- 
ise 16 mean that revision downward on lumber and such 
other products as are net grown, mined or manufactured in 
their immediate territory is the only kind of revision down- 
ward meant by the republicin platform of 1908, forgetting 
that the middle western protected products, such as hay, 
gtain; wool, hides, horses and cattle, enjoy at present pro 
tection of from three to five times the percentage that Is on 
lumber; also f tting that the lumber manufacturers are 
among the heavy constimers of the above protected prod 
ucts. The Pacific coast states alone during 1907 consumed 
of the above enumerated protected prodticts over $350,000, 
OuO worth. : 

The leader of the democratic party in’ Congress, Hon. 
Champ Clark; of Missouri, asked one witness, wlid was testi 
tying before the wirs and means committee relative te the 
effect the removal of thé tariff? would have on the shingle 
industry, why we could not manufacture our Idaho and 
Washington cedar into lead pencils thstead of trying to 
make it into lumber, saying that he undefstood that lead 
pencil cedar was almost entirely exhausted. While many of 
the members of the ways and means committee treated this 
as a joke, a number of lumbermen present firmly believe that 
Mr. Clark was in dead earnest and imagined that he had 
suddenly discovered a new outlet for the Pacific coast cedar. 
I relate this only to show the slight knowledge that some 
congressmen who assist in making the tariff schedules have 
of the lumber business. 

One great influence working for the removal of the present 
tariff on lumber and lumber products is the United States 
forestry department. This department asks for the removal 
of the tariff on the theory that it will bring more manu 
factured lumber into the United States, which would be 
detrimental to the laboring man in this country. Especially 
would it bring more manufactured lumber into the middle 
western states, the heaviest consuming district in the United 
Siates, and thereby, the foresiry department claims, help to 
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conserve the national forests ; evidently forgetting that if the 
tariff is removed the low grade lumber trom the Canadian 
and Mexican mills would come into the United States and 
would necessarily restrict the manufacture of all low grade 
lumber, if not altogether prohibit its manufacture. The low 
grade top logs and other defective logs would be left in the 
woods to rot because they cannot be manufactured at a 
profit in competition with other low grade lumber from 
Canada and Mexico manufactured with lower paid labor. 

Gifford Pinchot, chief forester of the Forest Service, hon- 
oved the lumber representatives with an interview lasting 
over two hours and said that he would be glad to consider 
carefully any evidence that could be presented on this sub- 
ject, and if the lumbermen and timber owners could convince 
him that it would be detrimental to the conservation theory 
to remove the, present tariff then he would be one of the 
strongest supporters for a protective tariff on lumber. Mr 
inchot agreed to consult the representative lumbermen of 
the United States before making his report to the President 
and Congress, 

The Most Dangerous Foe. 

An important and by far the most powerful influence 
working for the removal of the present tariff, and the one 
that this district is the most concerned in, the one that is 
sure to do us more damage than all other influences com- 
bined, is the especially well organized Canadian manufac- 
turers of western Canada, and the retail yard line companies 
operating in western Canada, the states of Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska. 

The same men who own, operate and control approximately 
80 percent of the retail lumber yards in the state of North 
Dakota, a heavy percentage of the retail lumber yards in 
the states of Montana, South Dakota and Nebraska, and 
approximately 60 percent of the retail lumber yards in 
western Canada, were represented in full force at Washington 
and were using every means known to influence Congress to 
remove the tariff on lumber. 

This gigantic and influential aggregation has the support 
of one of the most influential of the transcontinental lines 
of railway in the United States as well as the active sup- 
port of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and its 
American influences. rhis combination already claims to 
have the support of a majority of both republican and 
democratic congressmen in the states of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Lowa, 
Missouri and Wisconsin. No doubt this support can be 
obtained by promising congressmen from the above named 





states that the present tariff on wheat, oats, hay, cattle, 
horses, wool and hides will not be attacked if they give the 
desired assistance in helping to take off the present tariff 
on lumber. 

The same men who own and operate the retail line yards 
in western Canada and the states above named own nearly 
all of the principal lumber manufacturing plants east of the 
Cascade mouatains in Canada, and very recently these mer 
and their close friends purchased a large tract of standing 
timber in the vicinity of Vancouver, B. C., and it is 
reported that at the time this purchase was made these men 
made the statement openly that they had been assured that 
the tariff on the lumber coming intc the United States would 
be removed at a special session of Tongress, to be convened 
soon after March 4, 1909, for the express purpose of revising 
the tariff. 

One thing quite noticeable at the hearing on November 20 
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was the absence of the real consumer of lumber Not one 
farmer, box manufacturer, shipper of goods who uses boxes 
or crates, independent lumber, dealer or user of lumber of 
any description was there asking that the tariff on lumber 
be removed. Not a single person appeared except the 
Canadian manufacturer and his hired friends, or the line 
yard retail lumberman, who is known to be the real Canadian 
manufacturer. 

The line yard retail lumberman desires to obtain his 
supply of lumber from his own manufacturing plants in 
Canada and bring it into the United States to sell through 
his retail lumber yards in competition with lumber manu- 
factured by American laborers in the United States. 

Remember This Opinion. 

One of the most prominent of these Canadian manufac- 
turers, retail line lumbermen, who operates in North Dakota 
and Nebraska, admitted in his testimony before the ways 
und means committee that, in his opinion, the consumer of 
lumber would receive no appreciable benefit by the removai 
of the present tariff on lumber, and further stated that he 
thought the larger part of the benefit would naturally go to 
the Canadian manufacturer and the line yard retail man. 

The lumbermen of the United States have only a very few 
staunch friends on the ways and means committee. One 
especially strong man, who has great influence on the ways 
and means committee as well as in Congress generally, and 
a man that the lumber trust microbe has not eaten full of 
worm holes, is the Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, of Michigan. 
Mr. Fordney rendered valuable assistance to the delegation 
of lumbermen present. Congressman Wheeler, of Pennsyl- 
vania, also gave much time and valuable information to the 
lumbermen. Mr. Wheeler is not a member of the ways and 
means committee, but said he would assist in every way 
possible, by work and with his vote, to retain the present 
tariff on lumber, 

It was urgently requested at the conference of the lumber 
interests that every lumber manufacturer and wholesale 
dealer in iumber in the United States be requested to write 
a personal letter to all United States senators or members 
of Congress that he or his friends are acquainted with, 
soliciting their support for the retention of the present 
tariff on lumber. 

It is my opinion that only by coéperation with other 
lumber producing sections and persistent personal work with 
members of Congress can lumber be kept off the free list at 
the special session of Congress to be convened after March 
4,°1909. It is not possible for a tariff bill to pass the 
present Congress, owing to the short time before adjourn- 
ment. 

To my knowledge no legislation in the states of Wash 
ington, Idaho, Montana or Oregon that might be called 
detrimental to the lumber or timber interests is contem 
plated, except in Oregon, where a bill has been presented to 
ature requiring all timber owners to furnish the 
ssessor with a list of real property liable to taxa- 
tion, giving the cruisings, kinds of timber, value etc. on each 
legal subdivision. A copy of this bill is now in the hands 
of the secretary of your association. 

Effort was made to get resolutions through the legislatures 
of Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Montana vigorously pro 
testing against the removal of the tariff on lumber. The 
Washington and Oregon legislatures passed strong resolu 
tions and wired same to the chairman of the ways and means 
committee, Washington, D. C. The Idaho house of repre 
sentatives passed a resolution along the same line, which was 
referred to the senate committee on finance. 

So far I have been unable to get any further information 
concerning this resolution; do not know whether the Idaho 
senate has taken action on the resolution or not. Nothing 
has been heard from the Montana legislature. Do not know 
whether any resolution protesting against the removal of the 
tariff was offered in the legislature of that state. 

Report of Chief Inspector. 

F. E. Carlin, chief inspector, submitted the following 
report for 1908: 

Names and Addresses of Inspectors. 

Carlin, chief, Spokane, Wash. 

J. E. Fredrickson, Post Falls, Ida. 

Charles Steele, Everett, Wash. 

Regular yard inspections during year, 595. 

Amount of lumber inspected, 4,203,946 feet. 

Average above grade, 4.2 percent. 

Average below grade, 3.8 percent. 

On grade, 9.2 percent. 

Days special service rendered to members, 84. 

Amount of lumber handled, 1,542,936 feet. 

Inspection of claims, 8; Washington, 3; Idaho, 3; Utah, 
1; Wyoming. 1. 
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Amount of lumber inspected, 95,697. 

One of these claims was found to be on grade, the other 
seven averaged 8 percent below grade. 

Total number of inspections for the year, 687. 

‘Total amount inspected, 5,842,579 feet. 


Membership. 
Members of Bureau of Grades, January 1, 1908.......... 46 
JOINSE GUTing WGOB. 2.20. ccccsssevseces rr oon 
Withdrawn during 1908.............ccccccccccecvees 11 
Net gain during 1908.........cccceccccccccccccscces — 


Membership January 1, 1909............++.eeees 55 

The amount of lumber manufactured by the present mem- 

bership and over which the Bureau of Grades has super- 
vision is 540,500,000 feet. ‘ 

The year 1908 was what may be termed an off year in the 
lumber business, and by reason of market conditions it was 
to be expected there would be more complaints than during 
ordinary years; and the natural tendency would be to make 
grades of lumber too high in order to get and hold trade 
during this period of uncertainty. 

The work of the Bureau of Grades and the inspectors has 
been criticised by some of the members, who are making 
every effort to put out uniform grades. The claim is made 
that some of the mills, while outwardly pretending to be 
making the same effort, were really taking this course to 
hold the other fellow in line, and at the same time they, 
themselves, were putting lumber on the market very much 
above grade. ‘There may have been some shipments made 
that were above grade, but I believe this was generally due 
to error or lack of experienced graders. The inspectors have, 
in a few instances, found stock being loaded that was much 
above grade, but in each case investigation proved this was 
not being done purposely, and in one or two cases the men 
were directed to unload the car so the stock could be graded 
properly before being shipped. This would not indicate that 
these mills were purposely putting high grades on the mar- 
ket. All things considered, I believe there has been a more 
concerted effort on the part of all the mills toward making 
and maintaining uniform grades the last year than during 
any previous year. : 

An interesting address on ‘‘The Forest Service and 
the Lumber Manufacturer’? was made by R. S. Kel- 


logg, of the Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


R. S. Kellogg’s Address on ‘‘Forestry Service.’’ 
In part Mr. Kellogg spoke as follows: 


The present stumpage for commercial use in the United 
States ite is about 2,500,000,000,000 feet. The National 
Conservation Commission estimates that the amount of 
lumber being taken from the forests of the United States 
each year is 40,000,000,000 feet, that there are cut from 
75,000,000 to 100,000,000 cords of fire wood, about 118,000, - 
000 hewed cross ties, about 1,500,000,000 barrel staves and 
500,000,000 barrel hoops, some 3,000,000 cords pulp wood 
and various other items. ‘There is absolutely no question 
that we are cutting our forests much faster than they are 
growing. Of the total amount of standing timber in the 
United States, about 20 percent is in the hands of the 
national or state governments, which leaves four-fifths of 
the timber in the United States in private hands. We 
must face the problem of how we are to perpetuate our 
forest resources with only 20 percent in the hands of the 
public and the other 80 percent in the hands of private 
owners, and present indications point to the fact that 
a large proportion of the total forest area will be in pri- 
vate hands for a long time to come. 


Two Great Problems. 

As it stands at present, nearly all of this 20 percent in 
the hands of the public is being managed in such a way 
that the second crop of timber will be obtained. The 
problems that come up in connection with conservation 
of forests in private hands are national, state and indi- 
vidual. The national government can be more philan- 
thropic in that it does not have to meet its obligations 
to such an extent as does the private owner. The two 
greatest problems that face the conservation of our 
forests today are the problems of fire and forest taxation. 
These are two big problems that must be solved by state 
government. It is up to the individual state in each case 
to put legislation into effect regarding forest fires and 
forest taxation. It is strictly a state matter. We must 
stop forest fires or we will not get a second growth oi 
timber. In a great many cases forest lands must be 
taxed in such a way that the owner can afford to hold 
them or he will cut the present crop of timber at an 
inopportune time. In Michigan, for instance, 6,000,000 
acres of cutover land are held for taxes. The solution 
of the taxation question recommended by the National 
Conservation Commission is that the timber and the land 
shall be taxed separately. A small annual tax to be levied 
against the value of the land, simply as land, and that 
no taxes shall be levied against the timber until it is 
sawed. On this basis the owner of the timber can hold 
it until market conditions justify its cutting, and then 
when cut and sold he will have something to pay his 
taxes with. It is largely up to the lumbermen and‘timber 
land owners throughout the United States to get that 
kind of legislation into each state, but this legislation 
cannot be forced—it must be done by educating public 
sentiment. 

Government Co-operation. 


The national government is doing certain other things 
which are of much assistance to the lumber manufac- 
turers and which are being carried on in hearty coépera- 
tion with the manufacturers, and in this connection I 
wish to especially speak of the statistical work of the 
service. It happens that I have more intimate knowledge 
along this line perhaps than along other lines. During 
the last three years the Forest Service, first by itself and 
more recently with the codperation of the bureau of 
census, has been collecting statistics each year of the 
production of lumber throughout the country, and we 
are getting out bulletins showing how much lumber each 
state is cutting and what the value of it is. The lumber 
industry, as you probably know, is the fourth greatest 
industry in the United States, and until recently it has 
lacked more wholly statistics showing its condition than 
any other industry, big or little, ip the United States. 
You did not know how much timber there was; you did 
not know how much timber was being cut each year, and 
you did not know accurately how much that timber was 
bringing on the market. We are now in closer touch 
with the lumbermen of the country, and they are volun- 
tarily furnishing us with statistics showing the amount 
of lumber they cut, and as a result we are able to send 
back to them accurate statements of the cut. As I said 
before, the lumber industry has been the only great 
industry of the country which did not have an adequate 
report of the prices for which its products were sold in 
the different markets in the country. You have market 
reports; you have price lists issued by individual manu- 
facturers; you have quotations published by lumber trade 
journals, but not a record of the prices for which lumber 
has been sold. In a great many cases these lists repre- 
sent not what you got for your lumber, but what you 
wanted to get for it. 

Recently the forest service undertook to report the sell- 
ing prices of lumber; the wholesale prices in the princi- 
pal cities in the United States. 


Wholesale Prices of Lumber. 


We went in the first place to the leading wholesale 
dealers in the various cities and asked them at the end 
of each month to report to the Forest Service the average 
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high and low prices they had received for certain grades 
of lumber during that month, based on actual sales in 
not less than carload lots. We found a large number of 
wholesalers, and particularly those in the great eastern 
cities, who were very glad to supply this information to 
the forest service. On the basis of the data we have 
been able to obtain in this way during the last six or 
seven months the Forest Service has been making a 
monthly compilation of the wholesale prices of lumber in 
the various leading markets. A report of these compila- 
tions has not as yet been given extended circulation for 
the reason that we have not gotten it up in final shape. 
It has been used by the Forest Service to keep track of 
the conditions; it has been sent in each case to the lum- 
ber dealer who reports his sales to the service. It has 
been sent to the association secretaries, and it has been 
sent to the lumber journals with the request that it be 
not published, for it was not yet in proper shape. 

The work has recently taken another turn, a turn 
which I think will make it more serviceable, and that is 
to have, instead of a report coming from the wholesaler 
in the big city, one from the actual operator of the saw 
mill, giving the price for certain grades he received f. o. b. 
mill during the previous month. It was done at the an- 
nual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in New Orleans only a couple of weeks ago. I found 
there a sentiment, and a very strong one, that the lum- 
ber manufacturer is being misjudged, that he is being 
abused; that things are told against him broadcast over 
the country that are wholly unjust and for which he is 
suffering through no fault of his own. The lumber manu- 
facturers there felt, as I know they feel in some other 
localities, that they were suffering from a wrong opinion 
regarding them. One of them said that ‘‘during the last 
two or three years we have suffered great damage and 
public disparagement by being called a lumber trust, and 
we have had no benefits of being in that trust. These 
lumber manufacturers were very anxious indeed that the 
actual conditions under which they were operating be 
known to the public; that the public should see that dur- 
ing the last year nothing had really been made in the 
manufacture of lumber, and in many cases operations 
were carried on at a loss. 

It seems to me that this would be a most excellent 
time, if I may be allowed to make a suggestion, for this 
association to appoint a committee to work out with the 
Forest Service the grades upon which their members 
should report monthly, or at some other period, the actual 
selling prices at the mill for their products. It will be 
an impartial report, for the Forest Service is impartial. 
Other associations have appointed such committees, and 
we are very glad to work with them. 


On behalf of the association, President Svendsen 
thanked Mr. Kellogg for his able address. He also 
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announced that the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation was holding its annual meeting in Spokane 
beginning this afternoon and continuing for the next 
three days. He called attention to the social func- 
tions in connection therewith, in which all were invited 
to participate. 

The chairman called on R. G. Keizer, sales manager 
for the Panhandle Lumber Company, who announced 
that all were invited to the excursion to the com- 
pany’s fine new plant at Spirit Lake, Tuesday, leaving 
at 9 o’clock a. m. 

The chairman named a committee on nominations to 
report at the afternoon session, consisting of FE. F. 
Cartier van Dissel, Vincent Palmer and George Weisel. 
Adjournment was then taken until 2 o’clock p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session convened promptly at 2 
o’clock with even a larger attendance than at the 
morning session. 


In Memory of Petrel Davis. 


T. J. Humbird reported the following resolution in 
memory of Petrel Davis, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

This association has just been advised of the death of 
Petrel Davis, who passed away last night at Leavenworth, 
Wash., after a long illness. He was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of this organization, and one who always took a keen 
interest in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
lumber industry. As a man and a friend he was highly 
esteemed by all who knew him; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, as an association, hereby express our 
ioss at the death of Mr. Davis, and extend to his family and 
business associates our most sincere sympathy in their deep 
affliction, and that a record of this resolution be inscribed 
on the minutes of our association. 


Secretary Beckman on the Tariff. 


In introducing Secretary V. H. Beckman, of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
President Svendsen said that an encyclopedia is a very 
good thing, but a walking encyclopedia is even better. 
Mr. Beckman at the outset stated that he had been 
called almost everything but an encyclopedia was the 
Jast and worst. He was expected to speak on the 


conservation of the forests, but stated that he only 
wished that his auditors could have heard the excellent 
address of George 8. Long at the Pacifie Coast associa 
tion meeting at Seattle, last week, on this same topic 
from a_ practical standpoint. Yet Mr. Beckman 
brought out some excellent points. He declared it 
was an astonnding ‘fact that fire had destroyed mor 
timber than had been saved. Lumbermen are now 
endeavoring to conserve, but to aid in this there must 
be a market found for the low grades of lumber and 
he hoped the time would come when the railroad: 
would arrange to transport low grade lumber at 
lower rate. 

As to the tariff, Mr. Beekman did not think the re 
moval of the duty on lumber would aid in conserva 
tion, but to the contrary, and he explained why, an 
told of the testimony along this line introduced at t! 
recent tariff hearing. He believed what is wort 
having is worth fighting for, and ‘‘we are not lick« 
until the final vote is taken!’’ declared Mr. Bee! 
man, The Canadian lumbermen do not want the dut 
taken off for fear it will result in American owners 
Canadian stumpage building many pew mills in Britis 
Columbia. He believed if the duty is removed, tl 
Dominion government will put on an export duty. 1H 
pointed out the damage that would be done to tl! 
Inland Empire lumber interests by an uninterrupt 
influx of free Canadian lumber. 

The president thanked Mr. Beckman for his inté 
esting and instructive talk. 


Election of Officers. 


kX. I’. Cartier van Dissel, chairman of the nominati: 
committee, recommended for the committee the f\ 
lowing officers: 


l’resident--Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont. 

Vice President—C, M. Crego, Spokane, Wash. 

‘Treasurer—H. M. Strathorn, Post Falls, Ida. 

Directors—T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; George Stod 
dard, La Grande, Ore.; H. P. Svendsen, North Yakima, 
Wash. ; John R. Toole, Bonner, Mont. 

Bureau of Grades—J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Was! 
1.. G. Chapman, Boise, Ida. ; W. B. Bock, Imbler, Ore.: C 
Richardson, Lothrop, Mont.; P. J. Cirkel, Bonners Ferry, Id 


I 


As J. R. Toole said that Mr. Ross could not possibly 
serve as president if elected, the committee suggested 
Mr. Toole in his place, but the latter declared that hi 
could not servé either. Then J. P. MeGoldrick was 
suggested, but he also had by this time got the declin 
ing habit. Mr. Toole suggested George Weisel, of 
Henderson, Mont., but he said he was too modest : 
youth to accept such an honor, It was also suggested 
that Mr. Svendsen continue as president, but he also 
declined, 

Finally, the Chair put the motion that J. P. MeGi 
rick be elected president and the motion was unin 
imously passed, Mr. MeGoldrick all the time protesting 
that he would decline the honor. The balance of the 
officers, as recommended by the committee, wer 
eleeted. 

In the meantime Mr. McGoldrick had left the roon 
The Chair appointed Messrs. van Dissel, Toole and 
Deary a committee to bring the newly elected presi 
dent to the chair. He was brought in amid loud 
applause, and the only speech he made was: 

‘As an Irishman, I have a right to change my 
mind,’ : 
Protest Against Tariff Removal. 


Acting Secretary Wilson presented the follow ng 
resolutions on the lumber tariff, protesting against its 
removal, which were unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, Strenuous efforts are now being made, most 
lumber manufacturing interests outside of the United States, 
to have Congress remove the pres#nt tariff on lumber and 
lumber products; and 

WHEREAS, Such action would be in direct opposition to the 
welcome national slogan of a “square deal,” for-the reason 
that American workingmen employed by American mani {ac 
turers of lumber and lumber products in this great Pacitic 
northwest would be compelled to offer their labor in competi 


y by 


tion with cheap oriental labor now being employed in the 
manufacture of lumber and shingles in the Canadian prov 
inces, who, by the removal of the tariff would be our most 


direct competitors; and 

Wuereas, It is un-American, unjust and not a “sq 
deal” to have our American Congress legislate for the ey 
sive benefit of Canadian manufacturers of lumber «nd 
shingles and Canadian laborers, and against American 1:!)0! 
ers and American manufacturers; and 

WHEREAS, The lumber industries of Washington, Ore.on, 
Idaho and Montana have during the last eighteen movtlis 
undergone an enormous decline in profits, caused by (he 
transcontinental lines of railways attempting to impose on 


ire 


this section of the country unjust and unfair freight rites, 
and also further accelerated by the unusual money pani: of 
1907 ; and 7 
WuereAs, The repeal of or the reduction of the present 
tarif! would cause continued depression in the lumber indus 
tries in these states and any further agitation of gen ral 
business caused by “‘tariff tinkering’ would seriously cri:ple 
many saw mills and woodworking industries, and not i) a 


few cases cause them to either go out of business or e 
compel them to sell their products at ruinous prices in oder 
to meet this foreign competition that our American Cong! ss 
is attempting to fasten on us; and 

WHEREAS, The class of lumber that would come into ile 
United States in competition with at least 60 percent of iiie 
lumber manufactured in the Pacific northwest would |} & 
low grade Canadian lumber, and by allowing low grude 
lumber to come in competition with the same class of ioW 
xrade material manufactured here, would necessarily con)! 
American manufacturers to leave all poor grade logs in ‘he 
woods to rot or be burned up, and therefore be a hindrance 
to forestry conservation instead of a benefit, as contenied 
by the forestry department; and 

WHEREAS, The removal of the present tariff on luwiive 
would give Canadian manufacturers a further decided aidyin 
tage, because at this time Canadian lines of railroads cir'y- 
ing lumber from the Pacific ocean to the extreme norill 
eastern states of this Union give their patrons a much lower 
rate of freight than do the American lines of roads; there 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Assoia 
tion, in the third annual meeting assembled, do most 
emphatically protest against the removal of or reduction 0! 
the present tariff on lumber or lumber products; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we deplore the attitude of the nati ial 
Congress in attempting to penalize the lumber interests of 
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he United States, because Congress believes that there does 
xist a luinber trust. 

We most emphatically deny ‘that there does exist in this 
uanufacturing district, or, to our knowledge, in any other 
nanufacturing district in the United States, the much taiked 
f “lumber trust,” and, in our opinion, it exists only in the 
iinds of those who are not wel! informed or familiar with 
he manufacture of lumber; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president and secretary of this assoeia- 
ion be instructed to send to the members of the ways and 
ieans committee of the national Congress, Washington, D. 
, a copy of these resolutions. 


Mr. van Dissel made one of his characteristically 
ppropriate speeches, moving a vote of thanks for 
he able work Mr. Svendsen had done the last year 
s president of the association. The thanks were 
oted unanimously. 


Idaho Forestry Association. 


A. W. Laird, assistant manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
er Company, Potlatch, Ida., had prepared an able 
paper on ‘*The Work of the North Idaho Forestry 
\ssociation,’’ but was prevented by illness from being 
present, and his address was read by Paul Lachmund, 
manager of the sales department of the same com- 
pany. It follows: 

Conservation is the word of the hour! President 
jtoosevelt has sounded the tocsin, and the cry is ringing 
rth and back ever the country. The great daily papers, 

weeklies, magazines, and even the small country 
wn newspapers have in almost every issue editorials 
articles on the all important topic. We are aroused, 

d rightly, too, for the facts which have been mar- 

uled before us are of the most vital importance to us 

individuals and to the nation. 

It might seem that the full significance of this great 
movement has not yet dawned on us. It must mean the 

iversion of the world, for no perfect program of con- 
rvation can be had without it. 


Beginning to Realize. 
lruly, conservation should interest us. Can we bring 
this great problem inquiring minds and judgment 
hich will be fair and just to all? Far-seeing minds 
ve stupendous plans, and any attempt to legislate these 
quick effectiveness will work great hardship, and 
mean much personal sacrifice. There must be patient 
inquiry into facts and conditions surrounding the various 
industries affected, and because of our wonderful variety 
resources and the location thereof, right solution will 
ome only with careful study and a tryout of fair opera- 
tion 
Enormous Waste. 


We, as lumbermen, here assembled in convention to 
discuss better methods of logging and lumbering, and to 
| bare our troubles, feel that our worthy president, 


Roosevelt, has marked the forest problem as the one 
which needs the’ quickest and most drastic attention. In 
his recent message to Congress on the report of the 
nservation commission he has made some statements 
that are startling, if true. ‘There are 550,000,000 acres, 
or one-fourth the area of the United States, now covered 
by forests, and four-fifths of this area owned privately. 
Forestry is virtually practiced only on public lands and 
by the private holders of forests. ‘There is an esti- 
mated annual growth of 7,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood 
nd we take each year for consumption, including waste, 
'3,000,000,000 cubic feet. Since 1870, fire has annually 
destroyed $50,000,000 worth of timber, and has annually 
burned over 60,000,000 acres of land. This would mean 
that in ten and one-half years the total forest area of 
the present day will have been burned over. The state- 
ment is also made that one-fourth of the standing timber 
is lost or wasted in logging, from one-third to two-thirds 
in manufacturing in the mill, and from one-seventh to 
one-fourth in seasoning and dressing for market. 
his latter statement cannot be borne out. Figured 
down to actuality, it would mean that only 300 feet of 
lumber reached the market out of every 1,000 feet of 
timber cut. Even in this new western country, where 
waste incident to operation is a because a long 
distance from the market and heavy freight rates cut 
out the saving of the byproducts, the shrinkage is far 
froin the figures given. It is impossible to utilize the 
tops and limbs of trees cut in logging, as there is no 
dervand for them. Farmers clearing land cut even mer- 
chantable timber into cordwood, which must be sold, and 


which precludes the sale of rougher, coarser woods. The 
class of timber growing in this inland country cuts a large 
per entage of low grade lumber, hard to dispose of at 


less than cost; and this precludes the resawing of slabs 
for box material, an operation pursued with profit in 
the cast where timber is scarce and the demand large. 
Con-ervation in these particulars in this new country is 
out of the question, and legislation to compel it would 
clo the mills. The law of supply and demand must 
alwys be acknowledged the controlling force. 
operating loggers and lumbermen we must be alert 


to prove our methods. We would hate to acknowledge 
that we do not possess sufficient selfish interest to prac- 
tice all possible economies, and save from waste all by- 
pro-uets possible to dispose of. Some of the logging 


opesators in northern Idaho are already piling and burn- 
ing their slashing, thus removing a certain fire menace, 


Wit! out waiting for compelling legislation. The president 
in message says, that the first and second most impor- 
tan’ steps in the conservation of our forests are organized 
effo:ts in fighting fire, and different tax laws than those 
pe in force, which prevent the reforestation of cutover 
an: 

Our association, known as the North Idaho Forestry 
Asscciation, composed of timber owners in the panhandle 


of idaho, and the recently formed Pacific Northwest 
Forest & Conservation Association, which includes the 
timhermen of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, 
was organized for the purpose of furthering conservation 
by effective fire fighting and the use of all proper effort 
to secure enactment of needed legislation allowing state 
and federal assistance in financial ways in patrolling 
forests for prevention of fire and the adoption of a wiser 
method of taxation. 

Treating of this latter question it is interesting to note 
that other states, particularly those in the east, whose 
forests have been practically cut out, are attempting, by 
low taxation of cutover lands, or land fit only for forest 
srowih, to induce the settlers to reforest such tracts 
and in some cases, effort is being made to have the state 
do this work itself. Inducements are also offered the 
Owners of standing timber to cut it only as needed, taking 
only the matured trees. 


Equitable Taxation. 
t It is extremely difficult to secure any legislation looking 
© tho reduction of the present tax on timber lands, 
ee ially in the hands of a corporation. Many students 
¢ the taxation problem, and most of the foreign coun- 
ties which are now practicing true forestry, are coming 
to the conelusion that a nominal tax on land covered 
fe, Standing timber, to be followed by a tax per thousand 
fet when the timber is cut is the logical method and 
most conducive to conservation. Timberlands furnish 
pr one crop, and that when cut, and it is wrong in prin- 
Pd to assess and tax annually at its cash value the 
Sanding timber on any tract. Such action is forcing 
= lumberman to cut his timber and remove it without 
yY consideration for proper conservation. 


Seven or eight years ago Idaho was anxious to encour- 
age capital to come within its confines to assist in devel- 
oping its mines, timber and water powers, to encourage 
settlers, and to create funds for a magnificent school 
system. ‘Timbermen were induced to invest largely in 
state timber, and large tracts were sold with a time limit 
for removal. There yet remain twelve or thirteen years 
in which the owner must remove this timber or it will 
revert to the state. 

Until these same investors arrived, the development of 
the lumber industry was slow, and there was no market 
value for timber. This timber is taxed as is other prop- 
erty, annually on the same basis of cash value and pays 
its share of the taxes. Between the payment of taxes, 
and the disposition of the farmer toward the socalled 
lumber trusts, no help in conservation need be looked for, 
and the only recourse of the lumberman is to take his 
timber and realize on it. It is hard to understand why 
the farmer or any other citizen should want to continue 
an unfair tax and a course of action prejudicial to his 
own interest. 

Tax Proportionate to Yield. 

Statistics show that the lumber industry of the United 
States ranks first in the consumption of farm products, 
third in the volume of tonnage furnished railroads and 
transportation lines, and second in the employment of 
labor; agriculture alone employing a larger number of 
hands. Labor constitutes a larger element in the cost 
of production of lumber (averaging above 70 percent) 
than any other manufactured article. We hope the full 
force of these facts will be brought home to our people 
and bear fruit. 

In local county politics the farmer has a very consider- 
able voice and influence. The members of our forestry 
association, in investigation of our tax problem the last 
year, have been repeatedly told by the assessors that 
the farmer constituents urged vigorously the placing of 
a high valuation on timber. We feel free to say that the 
lumbermen and timbermen are ready at all times to pay 
their fair and just portion of the tax burdens. The prob- 
lem is, not how to relieve timbermen from taxation and 
place the burden upon other property, but how to place 
upon such land its rightful proportion in such a way as 
to encourage careful management of new and old growth 
and insure reforestation when practicable. The funda- 
mental difficulty is that the tax should be in proportion 
to the yield or income, and not in proportion to the mar- 
ket value of the land and standing timber. 

Any effective plan for forest conservation must encour- 
age private owners to so manage their woodlands as to 
secure a continuous supply from them. It is incumbent 
upon our associations to conduct a campaign of education 
and to induce the federal forestry bureau to work with 
us in furtherance of a better understanding on the part 
of the public of the obstacles in the way of immediate 
forest conservation, 


Citizen Needs Education. 


Much fault is found with the large timber holdings in 
private hands. This is but part of the process of evolu- 
tion and economical development of any large industry. 
The lumber manufacturer has learned that a mill of fair 
size, well equipped, enables him to make more and better 
lumber with less waste and better utilization of byprod- 
ucts than the old-fashioned small mill. The investment 
required in a good mill plant and the accessories that go 
with it have made it imperative for the manufacturer to 
first obtain a considerable holding of timber. A saw mill 
is of iittle value with no timber behind it, or with the 
adjoining timber in the hands of others. The large holder 
will be a much better disciple of conservation than the 
holder of one claim, purely for selfish reasons. 

The majority of the lumbermen of the Pacific north- 
west are men who have actively followed the business 
from Pennsylvania to Washington, moving westward by 
the impelling love of conquest. These men know the 
necessity of conservation, and they also know the almost 
hopeless task of educating the average citizen to adopt a 
saner system of taxation which would enable the timber 
holder to cut only his mature timber and arrange for a 
continuous operation, which would bring in taxes as large 
as under the present system and make them perpetual. 
But there is one step in conservation about which we 
know what should be done; that is fire fighting. This 
our president has said is the most important. 

The history of the lumber business shows that the 
advent of the logger and the saw mill, with the necessary 
wagonroads and railways, has always marked the begin- 
ning of rapid and substantial growth and development in 
population and commercial importance. The history of 
Pennsylvania, where lumbering has given way to mining 
and stupendous steel industries; of Michigan, where now 
is manufactured almost everything from the latest fad 
in a predigested breakfast food to furniture, automobiles 
and toothpicks; of Wisconsin, the first dairying state in 
the Union, and of Minnesota, in which supremacy in the 
lumber industry has given way to supremacy in mining 
and agriculture, is about to be repeated in Idaho. 

Coincident with the establishment of our mills, and the 
construction of railways and roads, began a great influx 
of settlers; new towns and villages sprang up; the 
counties, enjoying an income they had never before had, 
granted petitions for roads giving egress and ingress to 
new communities, and what had but a few years before 
been a desolate wilderness of forests became populous 
and prosperous. 

Causes of Forest Fires. 


But with the advent of new towns and thousands of 
settlers we found that forest fires became more frequent. 
The settler, wishing to clear a little land for cultiva- 
tion, set fire to his slashings, and frequently let the fire 
get beyond his control; pleasant roads that led to well 
stocked trout streams through virgin forests were a lure 
to city campers who were all too often ignorant of the 
disastrous results attendant on a little carelessness in 
extinguishing a camp fire. Lightning started innumera- 
ble fires, and it finally became imperative that some 
method be taken to guard our timber against the men- 
aces of man and nature. 

Fires would start from first one cause and then another 
and frequently burn days before discovered. Then what men 
were available were hastily gathered together and taken 
out to fight the fire, which would often be found to have 
gotten such a start that untold damage would be done 
before it could be controlled. This method was pursued 
for a number of years until it became manifest that it 
would be only a matter of time under such methods 
before the ‘‘finest body of white pine in the world’ would 
have gone up in smoke. 


‘ Wise Precaution. 


It is true that thousands of acres of privately owned 
timber were in government national forests; but the 
appropriations made by congress for the forestry bureau 
were so small that little could be relied on in the way of 
efficient fire protection from this source. Finally, as an 
experiment, the Coeur d’Alene and Clear Water Fire Pro- 
tective Associations were formed by a few timber owners 
in 1906 for the purpose of protecting their timber on about 
700,000 acres from fire. In order to protect the timber of 
the two dozen organizers of these two associations some- 
thing over 1,500,000 acres of territory surrounding the 
holdings of the association members were covered without 
cost to the owners or the government. The results in 
keeping down fire losses were so gratifying that in 1907 
the Potlatch Timber Protective Association was organ- 
ized with 200,000 acres belonging to members, and about 
as much more territory belonging to individuals etc., 
who contributed nothing toward defraying the expenses 
of the work. In 1908 the Pend d’Oreille Association was 


organized. with 300,000 acres belonging to its membership, 
and territory of about 1,000,000 acres was patroled. 

Since these associaticns have been organized, 500 small 
fires have been found and extinguished before any dam- 
age had been done to the timber,'and many large fires 
have been successfully fought in the face of high winds 
and other adverse conditions. 


Invaluable Protection. 

As soon as the snow goes off in the spring, crews are 
sent over the established trails to clear out the windfalls 
and accumulated debris of the winter, following the 
receding snow line up to the higher altitudes. Roads and 
bridges are repaired so provisions and supplies can be 
taken as far as possible by wagon. New trails are laid 
out and built where experience of previous seasons indi- 
cates their necessity. Cabins and corral fences are re- 
paired and the pack saddles, tents, tools and equipment 
= all carefully looked over and put in first class condi- 
tion. 

Just before the dry season sets in, the pack and saddle 
horses are brought up from their winter pasture. Begin- 
ning with the dry weather, about the first of June, regu- 
lar patrols are established, each patrolman being given a 
well defined territory to look after, and as the season 
advances, and it begins to get dry in the higher altitudes, 
other patrolmen are added until the entire territory is 
covered systematically and regularly. When a fire too 
large to be handled by the regular employees of the 
association occurs, enough men are borrowed from nearby 
lumber camps and hired from amongst the neighboring 
ranchers to control the fire and finally extinguish it. 

In the early days of September rains and light snows 
occur in the mountains, permitting the withdrawal of 
patrolmen in the section affected, and finally, about Octo- 
ber 1, the entire territory covered by the work of these 
associations is beyond the danger of fires for the year. 
The equipment is then carefully gathered, inventoried 
and stored, the pack and saddle horses taken to warm 
winter ranges, or lent to ranchers who will take good 
care of them for their use, and all patrolmen and other 
employees laid off, except the fire wardens. The fire 
wardens put in the winter and early spring months look- 
ing after trespassers on the holdings of the members, and 
in laying out new trails and clearing out old ones. 


State Governments Interested. 


Until 1907 no adequate method of protecting state tim- 
ber was covered by our statutes, but the legislature 
passed what is known as the Fallons fire law, which per- 
mitted the state, through the state board of land com- 
missioners, to take the necessary steps to protect its 
standing timber. This has been accomplished by the 
state joining the four fire associations and contributing 
to the expenses on an acreage basis. The state land 
commissioner was made a director in each association, 
and has had as great a voice and authority in the affairs 
of the associations as the members whose holdings are 
four or five times as great as those of the state. 

In the four associations the members now own about 
1,250,000 acres, and after three years of actual experi- 
ence in fighting forest fires they can vouch that protec- 
tion of forests from fire is a matter of first importance. 
The North Idaho Forestry Association is the central or- 
ganization through which we exchange our experiences, 
and through which we hope to secure assistance, finan- 
cial and otherwise, from the federal and state govern- 
ments in the patrolling of the great and valuable forests of 
this section which are still owned in large part by both 
the United States and Idaho. The Idaho state land board 
already knows the efficacy of the work done and is as- 
sisting. 

We hope to interest the national government, through 
the forestry bureau, and shall make every effort to have 
Congress appropriate enough funds to enable the bureau 
to cojperate in maintaining such a thorough and effect- 
ive patrol through all the forests as we have done in our 
particular districts the past three years. We think a 
good record is shown when we report 3,500,000 acres 
patrolled at a cost of $90,000, with a loss of about forty 
million feet of timber during a three-year period. 

It was decided to appoint a committee consisting 
of A. W. Laird, George Weisel and George Stoddard 
to work with the Forest Service in getting -out 
monthly prices of lumber, in accordance with a request 
of R. 8. Kellogg at the mérning session. 

It was decided not to adopt the trade ethics report 
of the American Lumber Trade Congress. The com- 
mittee having the matter under consideration reported 
adversely regarding it. 

Regarding ertertaining the delegates to the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association while pass- 
ing through Spokane to the annual meeting in Seattle, 
in June, the president was authorized to appoint a 
committee of five to have charge of the entertaining, 
the expense to be borne by the association. 

Grant Geddes, of Baker City, Ore., thought there 
should be reciprocity between the retailers and whole- 
salers. He moved that the chair appoint a4 committee 
of three to confer with the retailers in session in 
Spokane and ask that there be protection to the manu- 
facturer. The matter was discussed but no action 
taken. 

Hoo-Hoo House Indorsed. 

Mr. van Dissel, who is one of the honorary advisory 
committee, spoke earnestly in behalf of the Hoo-Hoo 
House, to be erected at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie expo- 
sition in Seattle, and was followed by Assistant Secre- 
tary Harrison Cale, of the Hoo-Hoo House; Charles E. 
Patten, of Seattle, president of the Hoo-Hoo House, 
and one of the Coast’s most prominent lumbermen, was 
also expected to address the meeting on the same 
subject but his train was late and he arrived at the 
close of the meeting. However, its merits were fully 
explained, and many applications for membership were 
signed. At the suggestoin of B. R. Lewis the asso- 
ciation indorsed the Hoo-Hoo House and the secretary 
was instructed to advise members of the association 
to this effect and urge all to take as many memberships 
as possible. 

Mr. Beckman suggested that a short protest regard- 
ing the tariff be wired the ways and means committee, 
in order that it might be put before the committee at 
once. This suggestion will be acted upon. Mr. Beck- 
man also urged support of the Hoo-Hoo House, making 
a strong plea in its behalf. 

President McGoldrick stated that he would lave te 
resign from the bureau of grades, now that he was 
elected president of the association. T. J. Humbird 
was named in his place. 

A number of announcements as to the banquet and 
entertainment of the visiting retailers during the next 
few days were made, after which the meeting was 
adjourned sine die. 
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SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAIL LUMBERMEN IN ANNUAL SESSION. 


Interesting Sessions at Oskaloosa—topics of Vital Importance to the Retail Lumber Dealer Discussed by Authorities—A Successful Concatenation 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association was held Thursday of 
last week at Oskaloosa, Iowa. An unusually large num- 
ber of members and visitors attended the meeting and 
the Lacey hotel, convention headquarters, was taxed 
to the utmost to accommodate the guests. The two ses- 
sions of the annual convention were held in the Elk’s 
clubrooms, the first convening at 10 a. m. 

President Leigh H. Wallace, who has directed the 
association’s affairs during the last year, is spending the 
winter in California, and Vice President T. 8. Archibald 
called the meeting to order. 

Ralph H. Burnside, of Oskaloosa, who has been hon- 
ored with the presidency of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association during two terms, was delegated by 
the Oskaloosa lumbermen to welcome the association, and 
in doing so dwelt briefly upon the fact that the organi- 
zation was formed in Oskaloosa twelve years previously, 
the meeting, therefore, taking the form of a home- 
coming. ‘ 

C. R. McCrary replied to the address of welcome, after 
which Vice President Archibald outlined briefly the work 
before the association to be considered at its annual 
meeting. 


Some Peculiarities of California, in the Lumber Busi- 
ness and Out. 


Secretary C. M. Porter then read a letter from Presi- 
dent Leigh H. Wallace, wherein Mr. Wallace related 
some of his observations in California. The letter was 
as follows: 


The above is a headline that promises well, but do not 
be disappointed. California is 1,000 miles long—as long as 
from Chicago to New York. This Santa Clara valley with 
which I am more familiar is fifty or sixty miles long—as 
long as from Oskaloosa to Washington—as far as from 
your secretary to your last year’s president when he was 
at home. It is a wonderful valley. A mountain range to 
the west, shielding it from the disagreeable ocean fog; San 
i'rancisco bay to the east, from which comes the cool breeze 
all summer. The valley consists largely of magnificent, 
beautifully kept suburban estates and fruit ranches. Prob- 
ably I had best explain that a California ranch is a farm 
of tive acres, more or less. The principal products of Cali- 
fornia in general and of this valley in particular are cli- 
mate, scenery and Southern Pacific. Incidentally, they pro- 
duce earthquakes, prunes and liars. An instance of South- 
ern Pacific methods: The company has completed a cutoff 
out of San Francisco for trafiic down this line, doing away 
with a hard climb over the hills and saving several miles 
in the distance, but the old mileage is carefully preserved 
on the time cards and used in the sale of tickets. The Cali- 
fornia scenery, -climate and earthquake you all know about, 
so I will pass them. Next is prunes—this country is liter- 
ally “full of prunes.” ‘This is on account of the low price 
prevailing during the fruit harvest, so the ranchers did not 
sell. An old friend of mine has stored his fruit crop in the 
cellar on the theory that it will thereby gain in weight— 
evidently a man of thrift. I believe both the thrift and 
the man are natives of lowa. I was not a little astonished 
to learn and see that fruit orchards are irrigated during 
the rainy season. It certainly looked mighty queer to see 
the irrigating ditches running full when it was pouring 
rain. And now I want to mention the greatest of Cali- 
fornia products—the justly celebrated California liar. The 
most frequent expression used is “nothing like this ever 
happened in California before.” So when we went to a 
certain place, on a certain day, at a certain time, to listen 
to a certain concert, which did not happen owing to cer- 
tain reported convivial habits of a certain performer, and 
all the natives remarked as we left the place that “NOTH- 
ING like this ever happened in California before,’’ we could 
only smile when we wanted to swear. One of my wife's 
kin says ‘‘An honest man has no business in California.” 
He certainly must be mistaken. 

Towns a Little Thick. 

The towns are so thick in the valley that they hardly 
have room for all of them; I am quite certain that there 
is not room enough on the maps for all the names. A 
story has it that when a train pulls into one town it must 
back up in order to whistle for the next town. This is 
nearly true; the towns almost overlap; so you see there 
ean be neither natural nor artificial lines on territory be- 
tween. This fact naturally leads to complications more or 
less in business conditions. Merchants solicit, sell and de- 
liver goods all up and down the valley, even unto the second 
and third and fourth towns. And of course the lumber 
business is no exception to the general rule. And you 
know the rest of the story. I do not need to tell you that 
the conditions are very bad in the retail trade, competition 
being very sharp and prices close. It appears to me that 
this would be a fine field for some of our good missionaries. 
An organization along our lines of acquaintance, credits, 
and being decent, would certainly be a benefit to the retail 
dealers in this territory. 


Queer Phases of the Trade. 

One of the peculiarities of the lumber business here is 
that the freight on all shipments is so much a thousand 
feet; a relic of the days of 1869 with us; and this 1s a 
country where even eggs are sold by the pound. Another 
thing to me most singular is that the common lumber all 
comes here in the rough. Every yard has a planer and a 
saw, and the stuff must be sized or dressed locally, and 
then have the union stamp put on it. This condition I 
understand is an order from the labor unions, they refusing 
avsolutely to use or handle any material unless it bears the 
union stamp. Lumber sized at the mills, you know, might 
be nandled by someone who did not belong to a union, and 
that would not do for California. Another thing—the com- 
mon stuff is all green—right off the saw. ‘The carpenters 
kick on dry lumber—think of that, you Iowa boys—and 
insist on having it green; say it works easier, and that it 
will dry in the building. This stuff is put into the local 
yards in solid piles—no sticking. For thickness and size 
it looks like the dimension father used to get from Chicago 
eargoes. ‘The stuff used here is largely redwood and fir; 
the latter called pine. The best pine comes from Portland, 
either by rail or by boat. A poorer pine comes in from the 
redwood mills, is called ‘‘mountain pine,” and I think is in 
about the same class as that cussed loblolly some of the 
southern mills send un into Iowa sometimes and call it 
yellow pine. The redwood lumber is cheaper than the pine; 
redwood finish is much less expensive than pine, and the 
same is true of doors. The sash are made of California 
sugar pine, as the color in the redwood is very apt to run 
and spoil the sash and frame. 

The ordinary California house is built right on the 
ground, starting with mad sills. There is always an archi- 
tect and a set of plans for even the smallest and plainest 
of buildings. In this town of Palo Alto, with a population 
of, say, 5,000, since the earthquake a big percent of the 
dwellings are one-story, of the bungalow type without plas- 


tering. Jor partitions and ceilings in the smaller rooms 
they use 1x12 clear redwood or pine No. 4s, the walls put 
in vertically, and batt the cracks with a strip about 5% inch 
by 8 inches, making a sort of paneled effect. In the living 
rooms the beamed ceiling idea is largely used, all wood, no 
plaster. I have seen some curly redwood paneling that was 
very handsome. 

The hauling of lumber is all done on very heavy wagons, 
each wagon being equipped with an unloading device some- 
thing like a windlass. When ready to unload the driver 
takes his iron rod and winds the load back, so that it bal- 
anees to the ground from the rear axle, which is a roller; 
then he drives the wagon out from under and the load lands 
on the ground. I have figured on this wagon for an lowa 
retail yard, but believe it is neither practical or economical. 

The drop in wholesale prices in San Francisco last year 
was more marked and quicker than in our yellow pine. And 
all you boys who had some high priced yellow pine to invoice 
a year ago know what that meant to the dealers in this 
territory, who had any amvunt of lumber bought before the 
drop came. I have heard of stuff retailing at, say, $8 less 
than it cost just a short time before. I understand that the 
cement blocks are considered no good in this country since 
the eartiquake. But reinforced concrete is O. K. and is 
being used cxtensively in the rebuilding in San Francisco, 
which rebuilding, by the way, is simply marvelous. The 
figures I saw were $120,000,000 used in reconstruction since 
tne fire. IL wish Saley might make a trip through this 
country ; it would be a tine trip for Saley and a great benefit 
to the country and the dealers here. May, June or July is 
the best time to come. This is more than I intended to 
write you, but it may go, as i have kept pretty well away 
from the subject. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Porter next presented his annual report, 

which follows: 


On May 4, 1897, in this city, the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermens’ Association came into existence, being the out- 
growth of the Mahaska County Association of Retail Lum- 
bermen, and having held its annual meetings in a number 
ot cities along the Mississippi river and elsewhere, now 
comes back to its birthplace to hold its twelfth annual meet- 
ing. ‘The last twelve years have been growing years for 
us and this association now ranks as one of the best of the 
smaller lumber associations of the middle west. 

To try to make an extended report of what has been done 
during the last year would, perhaps, not avail much and 
might take time that could be better used in other ways 
and for that reason these reports are brief and take up 
only general matters. 

The year 1908 will go down in lumber history as a 
peculiar one, starting as it did with unusual market condi- 
tions which were more or less prevalent during the year. 
Numerous yards in which white pine from the north was a 
staple article have turned to the south for their larger sup- 
plies aud yellow pine has been taken in and made one of 
the family and, in all probability, will remain so. The low 
values at which the southern product was offered assured it 
a welcome in many yards where it had had no place and it 
is surprising to note that our friends, the carpenters, who 
were inclined to look upon this wood with disfavor are 
now among its strong adherents. 

Whether or not the unsettled wholesale market was the 
cause or not, the fact remains that during this year there 
has been manifest more than the usual disposition to over- 
look the consideration to which one’s neighbor might be 
entitled and while in only a few cases there has been any 
serious breach of the ethics of good business, still there has 
been a restlessness for which there is no apparent reason. 
It might not be out of place to remind the membership that 
our association stands for fairness to both our customers 
and our neighbors. 


The Question of Dues. 


There are one or two things in which the last year has 
not been quite up to the usual record and while we have 
no reason to feel that we are retrograding, there is room 
for improvement. I might refer to the greater number of 
members who have neglected the payment of the annual 
dues 2nd the old question of the comparative small number 
of additions to our membership. While there were more 
members added during the last year than for the preceding 
one, there was also some greater effort made along this 
line. There are still a number of yards that should become 
a part of this association, and it has seemed to me that 
if we could have a greater effort on the part of our members 
to induce these yards to join us, that we would obtain 
results in that way that we could not well reach in any 
other. 

Almost every year our cash balance at the time of the 
annual meeting has exceeded that of the preceding meeting, 
but the report this year will show a small falling off. This 
is occasioned by the fact that we have a larger amount of 
uncollected dues than usual and the expense of the last 
meeting was larger than it had been for some time owing 
to — entertainment provided at the expense of the asso- 
ciation. 

It has been the aim of those who prepare the program 
for these meetings to provide something that may be in- 
structive and helpful; for it is certainly the province of 
associations of this character to do all that may be done 
to make each yard’s business better and more satisfactory, 
and there are many ways of accomplishing this end aside 
from the price at which the goods are sold. If there is 
anyone who has some question or some thought on the 
matters which are presented this afternoon or on any other 
matters I can assure him that it will not be out of place 
to present them. 

To those of our friends who are here and have not become 
members I may say that you are very welcome and the 
association hopes to have you as a member. We have 
nothing to conceal from you nor from any person whatso- 
ever and you are invited to participate in all the sessions, 
and we trust that you will find it to your interest and 
pleasure to join with us in maintaining an association that 
is endeavoring to make the retail lumber business better 
for not only the one who sells but also for the one who 
buys; to the end that they may have a fair remuneration 
for their time and their investment and the purchaser a 
just equivalent for his money. 

Report of treasurer for year ending February 4, 1909: 


Balance on hand February 6, 1908............++++-$494.34 
Receipts for dues........ r 


Receipts for membership fees. ia 3 ; i : : ; 24.00 
pe ES ee ee rrr 4.50 
OL Ce EID &. 5. 5 ais-h 00:06 on 06eb 00's 1.00 
ee rs 
$931.84 
Paid. vouchers Nes. TO te 206.0... cccccee 518.77 
Balance on hand February 4, 1909...... $413.07 


This report. was approved and placed on file. 

Vice President Archibald then announced the appoint- 
ment of committees as follows: 

Nominations—A. N. Kyper, M. C. Hull and C. D. Streater. 
— H. Burnside, H. Harrington and C. E. 


Auditing+W. Vv. Riddle, 0. C. Gardner and C. Y. Smith. 
Enrollment—John Ubler aud E. W. Bloomer. 


On motion of Ralph H. Burnside the secretary wa 
instructed to send a telegram to President Wallac 
thanking him for his letter and expressing the regret o 
the association of his inability to be present, after whic! 
a recess was taken until 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session was opened with a paper | 
I, W. Cook, of Oskaloosa, who addressed the conventi: 
on ‘‘ Advertising by Retail Lumbermen,’’ as follows: 

You know, as does every other successful business ma 
the commercial value of a cordial handshake; the co: 
merciai value of a pleasant expression; the commerci 
value of an engaging manner, of an ability to “get nex 
to people ; of a temperament that makes one “a good mixe1 
you know the commercial value of such an acquaintan 
with your customer, or with your possible customer, as w 
allow you to slap him on the back and say, “Hello, Ji: 
or Bill, or George, us the case may be. You know the ca 
value of the “personal equation” in business. Likewise y 
have all realized and recognized the inevitable physical lil 
tations of personal effort and personal contact. 

The personal effort of each of us is limited by tir 
space, endurance. Each of you said at some time, doubts 
many times, in your business experience: “If I could 
Jones, Smith or Brown, personaily, I'd be able to sell b 
that bill of lumber’’—-but there is a limit to the number « 
men you can see personally. Neither is it practical 
employ such a large force of salesmen as will enable y 
or your representative to see each possible customer 
sonally—for every man is a possible customer, though you 
may not know it at the time. There is no better sales agent 
than persona: solicitation; there is, in fact, none other so 
good; but, when you have reached the limit of those that 
can or may be seen personally, then what? You ha 
already guessed-—advertise ! 

The view of advertising, gentlemen, that I would like to 
have you take is this: Advertising is a convenient, effective 
and economical means of disseminating over a wide territory 
the arguments you would urge in person. Advertising is 
a delivery wagon for the distribution of your thoughts, 
Advertising is hanging out a sign that will be read by the 
whole community. Versonal solicitation is the stronger; 
but advertising is the greatest of these two chiefest of all 


ve 


sales agents. The former has physical Nmitations; the 
potency of the latter is iimited only by the size of your 
roll of the “long green,” and your nerve to spend it for 


publicity. Another thing to the advantage of advertising 
its noiseless solicitations ure always in place, always oppor- 
tune, Whereas, in presenting your claims personally for a 
share of a possible customer’s trade, you may create dis- 
favor, due to some unfortunate, unforeseen circumstance, 
you may miss, and miss badly, as many of you keen busi- 
ness men know by experience, the “psychological moment.” 
Advertising, like fools, may “rush in, where angels,” like 
you and I, “fear to tread,”’ or would, if we chanced to know 
the circumstances in advance, 


Dignity of Advertising. 


Advertising should be made a department of your busi- 
ness. My purpose in assigning advertising to the dignity 
of a department is that it may be insured the attention it 
merits. ‘There is no department of your business that is 
more responsive to effort than that of advertising. Red 
blood may be transfused Inte advertising the same as into 
the handshake or a goud story. Returns in any department 
come only after hard and persistent effort. You can not 
expect a dividend without Investment tirst. Some _ people, 
most people, expect more of advertising, in proportion to 
the effort and cash invested, than of any other department 
of their business. I know men who would become million- 
aires in a year if their protits from other sources were 
equal to those that they think ought to be realized from 
advertising. Do not look upon the advertising department 
as some mysterious thing that has been tacked on as an 
afterthought. Consider it, and make it a division of your 
business equally important with any of the others, pur- 
chasing, sales and collections. Buy advertising as you 
would buy anything else. LDrocure as much good grade pub- 
licity as you can for the expenditure. Buy advertising 
“right”’—"“worth the money.” ‘bhere are all kinds of pub- 
licity on the market. Newspaper advertising, as you might 
expect, in my humble opinion, is the best—although we are 
in the job printing business as well as the business of 
publishing a newspaper. 


The Best Publicity. 


It is the consensus of opinion, based on the experience of 
haif a century, that the best and most practical sort of 
publicity is the family newspaper. ‘The masses read the 
newspaper ahead of anything else. The people would rather 
read a newspaper than a catalog. ‘Tie your advertising as 
closely as you can to interesting reading matter. If the 
home paper carries neighborhood correspondence, the closer 
you get to that department the better. The newspaper is 


the place to begin. Supplement this with other kinds of 
advertising, bills, circular letters, fence advertising, novel- 


ties etc. ‘There is no shorter cut to public attention nowa- 
days than through the columns of the newspaper. 

Suild up the advertising department as you would any 
other department of your business, conservatively, Intelll- 
gently. Advertise because it pays you, not because the 
newspaper needs the money. Advertise for the profit (ere 
is in it for yourself, not for the sake of the loss your 
prosperity may occasion somebody else. The more |! ielll- 
gent business method there is injected into the mativr of 
advertising, the better for all concerned. Advertising is 
like going in swimming. Stand around the edge ol the 
pond ankle deep and you'll shiver sure; jump in, ge! wet 
all over once, and you'll enjoy it. Your advertising message 
for best results, should be a natural, easy going expression 
of yourself. Every business, from the crossroads stor to 
the metropolitan wholesale house, possesses a certain some 
thing that we call personality. The advertising should re 
flect that personality. . , 

I am not an advocate of machine made advertising ‘PY. 
Its suggestions are its chief value. Make your advert sins 
the photographic record of your sayings. Gather the ream 
from all sources, but churn your own butter, Another -_ 
may place his hat on your head, but it will neither look we 
to your friends nor be comfortable to yourself. It is like 
wise difficult for anyone not in touch with your office \4Y% 
methods and style of doing things to prepare your adve! — 
copy successfully and satisfactorily. Any advertising solic 
tor will gladly reduce the copy to manuscript form, ut 
he is experienced and discreet he will first get your — 
and let them predominate. If puzzled over the preparat _ 
of copy, remember that the purpose of the advertisment I 
to say for you what you would say if present—and “ible 
man fn the lumber business knows what to say to # pv "the 
customer. The lumber business is not an exception to ~ 
usual rules of advertising. There are a thousand inte! sting 
things to be said, and each one is worth repeating. 


Following Mr. Cook’s address A. C. Johnsov, . 
Dubuque, delivered an able paper on ‘‘Retail “toc 
and Collections.’’ 
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The Increasing Problem of Mill Work. 


W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan, was the next speaker, his 
subject being the ‘‘Increasing Problem of Mill Work.’’ 
Mr. Shepherd said: 


The problem of millwork is an increasing one in two 
ways; lirst, as to the magnitude of the interests involved; 
und second, as to the perplexity in regard to the most ad- 
vantageous way of handling these interests. 

Those of us who came into this country when the land 
was young well remember how little concern we gave the 
few stock sizes of windows and doors that embellished the 
houses of those early days. I have seen a modern hog 
house carrying more dollars’ worth of sash than the first 
iome of a farmer now worth $100,000. I have seen the 
millwork for that same farmer's second home on the same 
arm amount to more than half the material bill. While 
hese may seem like extreme cases, it is nevertheless quite 
onunon for the millwork on our better class of houses to 
un 40 percent of the material bill. And in rural lowa the 
wetter class in this sense comprises 75 percent of the houses. 

by millwork we mean not only the orthodox sash, doors, 
jinds and moldings, once so popular upon every business 
ard (and from which the blinds have been wholly elimi- 
ited), but all classes of interior as well as exterior finish. 
in short, this classification embraces practically everything 
nanufactured to a higher degree than plain dressing and 
mtching, 

Fluctuation of Labor. 

As this manufacturing feature increases, the difficuliy of 
itisfactorily merchandising the product increases. As the 

cement of Jabor preponderates more and more over the 

ement of ruw material, the instability of both market 
alue and supply increases. Nothing fluctuates so easily or 
iddenly as labor; and nothing with such self accelerating 
wed. While lumber has given us several ugly exhibitions 
inconstancy in the last few years, the moral influence of 

stumpage, never increasing but always waiting for a 
asonable market for consumption, very soon prevents the 
ermanency of any radical or ruinous condition. 

fhe undue predominance of labor encourages both ill- 
idged production and reckless marketing of millwork. <A 
udden flood of work carries prices to an extravagant level. 
\gain, cheap labor and a desire to unload on a falling 

irket, trusting to cheaper production on a hard times 

vor seale, leads to a reckless sacrifice of stock. These 
ustitutional weaknesses in the business develop naturally 

to "cute discase in the hands of the retailer who is in a 

ition to be damaged more than benefited by such erratic 

iracteristics, 

Millwork manufacturers, or at least some of them, soon 

velop the habit of “dumping” to ease surplus cargo or 

stall a drop in the market, through clandestine channels, 
re they teel that the evil results would never come home 

» them. ‘This could not be done in the open market with- 

( prompt retribution at the hands of both alert competi- 

and equally vigilant retail customers. The one is quick 
tuake and the other quick to demand equal rates. So it 
seen tiat this “dumping” at reduced prices is not to 

money for the consumer as so often alleged, but to 
vad stock and at the same time profit by a higher general 
ket which is being supported by the regular dealers. 
t matter of fact it is an act of commercial treason rather 
n one of general benevolence, 

The Iniquitous Catalog House, 

this leads to the evolution of that commercial nonde- 

ipt, the catalog house, which, like the mule, was never 

izned by the Creator, but was the result of man’s in- 
nition, it was conceived in sin and brought forth in 
quity. It was never intended for any legitimate use in 

mercantile world, but was expected to live between the 

esaler and the retailer, drawing from the revenues of 
th and assuming the responsibilities of neither. ‘These 

ements are not made in the way of abuse, nor to dis- 
dit any person or persons, but are intended as a cold, 
nalytical exposition ot the facts in the vase, as it is given 

writer to see them. ‘These things enter into the condi- 

s of the retail trade and as such must be fairly con- 
fered, 

in the new era of millwork the retailer was first brought 

« to face with the new element of estimate work. It 

irred now upon every $1,500 cottage and increased in 

ortance with the increase of cost. Right at this point 

manufacturer and retailer made a mistake; the one I 

from misguided greed; and the other, through thought- 
laziness. ‘The mills issued elaborate catalogs inscribed 
ces upon application.” The easy going retailer was 
rally content to list his socalled odd work and get a 
ipsum" bid on the whole business, giving it to the 
st bidder or possibly to his favorite mill. 

nine cases out of ten he had not the remotest idea as 
whether he was paying a high or a low price. He com- 
ed the contractor or customer to wait weeks for his 
e, thereby trying the customer's patience and discredit- 
his own knowledge of the business. What was more 
iral than that the customer should be tempted to put in 
time investigating on his own hook; especially when 
dealer did not seem to have the most remote knowledge 


t o What any item cost, or what any change would be 
‘ ih’ More than this, the tremendous range between the 
H made by a mill full of work and one short of orders 


inclined to till the contractor with suspicion and leave 
retailer more and more at sea. I have seen an estimate 
me of our good concerns over 15 percent above what it 
ed on their own schedule of instructions for figuring 
extras, which by the way not one retailer in ten ever 


Mail Order Benevolence, 
i© contractor demanded a system simpler and quicker ; 
that would give him a base upon which to figure and 
with his customer in the preliminary stages. ‘The cus- 
r became vaguely suspicious of the “lump” estimate 
position. He often wondered what it would cost, or 
to add or deduct an item. ‘The mail order house 
ed in with a shorter line, marked in plain figures and 
ed with outrageous claims as to the retailers’ extortion 
i their own benevolent aims. 
or a while neither millman nor retailer understood their 
“vn vulnerable points. In fact, the former declined to 
i t that it was his funeral, but after a few corpses had 
1 furnished from his side of the house he reformed hand- 
icly and, I think, is ready and willing to cojperate with 
retailer in fighting the common battle of self preserva- 
lor the absolute and ultimate success of the catalog 
‘iiness means the end of all retailers and of all but one 
ufacturer In each line, no more, no less. 
Plain Pricing. 
in the matter of plain pricing goods much has been 
‘lone; but, in my humble opinion, much remains to be done. 
\il the mills furnish net price lists with their catalogs; and 
ome, what is better, discount sheets. Several furnish 
siualler books giving fancy doors, sash, a little porch and 
lairwork priced in plain figures with a flat discount. Un- 
lortunately, most of these carry too strong a discount. They 
lonk bad to the customer if he has seen a catalog list and 
the discount is too strong to be given the contractor or even 
ubstantial part of it. 
tle is likely to want to continue it through the stock. 
rhe best list of this sort that we know of is issued by a 
concern whose reputation is not beyond suspicion, though 
Several of them have made commendable efforts along this 
line. It must be a short line, as nearly as may be, parallel 
fo the mail order catalog, marked in plain figures so that 
it will be a convenient and intelligent reference for the con- 
pans yn carpenter. Rightly used, these are our most pow- 
erful allies, 
We, as retailers, have not only failed to post ourselves as 
We should in regard to the millwork end of the business, but 


we have, likewise, in many instances neglected our oppor- 
tunities to learn and understand the goods and methods 
with whick we are compelled to compete. 

How many of those present ever carefully read a mail 
order catalog from cover to cover? Yet this is a short job 
and will pay you big dividends upon your time every time 
you do it. How many retailers know that one of the lead- 
ing catalog houses does not claim, in any case, to sell a 
white pine door? In most cases they specifically state that 
their doors are yellow pine. How many know that another 
does not quote on oak casing wider than 44% inch? We 
always use 4% inch. Or that the fine print accompanying 
the various cuts of grilles, coionnades etc., cuts out at least 
half the stuff shown in the picture? The same is true of 
the stairs in every instance. The jambs have no stops. 
The roofing is in several pieces to the roll and a thousand 
and one other little things every one of which means a 
vantage point to the seller that will not be noticed by the 
buyer until the trade is closed. 

We rail at the credulity of the consumer and at the 
same time do not take suilicient interest in the matter to 
inform ourselves. The consumer is not supposed to know 
the lumber business, but we are. The most of us would 
resent the insinuation even that we were ignorant of the 
ijumber business and still more that we were too stupid or 
indifferent to learn. And yet we, in many cases, have been 
at least criminally negligent and, like others with the same 
complaint, have to pay the penalty. 

Gentlemen, these things ure not said in a_ pessimistic 
spirit of criticism or as a reflection upon the retailer. I 
have not found these data among strangers, not even 
among my competitors, though doubtless they would test 
out about the same result. I am preaching the conviction 
of errors and omissions past, in the hope of repentance and 
reform with a firm belief that the retail lumbermen will 
in this instance, as in others, prove themselves equal to 
the emergency. 

Modern commercial life is one of the severest examples 
of the law of the “survival of the fittest.” Mother Earth 
undoubtedly owes us all a living, but there is no other uni- 
versal debtor, and while the old lady is reasonably solvent, 
she has in times past at least proven slow pay. So far as 
the human family, however, is concerned, there is no such 
universal obligation from one to the other—exXcept on Sun- 
day, and that is neither tangible nor pecuniary. From 
Monday morning until Saturday night it is a case of keep- 
ing up your guard with one hand and hitting hard with 
the other, sometimes with both. Pay your bills and keep 
your word, written, verbal und implied, and the other com 
mandments are like unto this. 

You can not peacefully doze along and simply say ‘Don’t 
when the modern pirate of commerce grabs at the bread on 
the road to your mouth. You must meet him at the boun- 
dary line of your own vineyard. Lock the barn door before 
the horse is stolen, not after. Where there is a will there 
is a way. The mail order people are out for profit the same 
as the rest of us, and more than that, they must have it 
or quit. If they have any short cuts it is up to us to find 
them. If we know our business as well as they and are 
equally vigilant, their profit at least is ours. If we have 
lived as we sbould among our neighbors and have any con- 
tidence in ourselves we should get more. In short, know 
your business and work at it. This is the sum of mercan- 
tile wisdom. 


Ralph H. Burnside, on behalf of the resolutions com- 
mittee, presented the following: 


The Resolutions. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
original principle for which retail lumber associations 
were organized, viz., that the retailer should not have to 
compete, either directly or indirectly, in the sale of his 
goods with the firms from whom he buys, still obtains 
and is vital to the continuing existence of the retail 
merchant, and that it is to the interest of the retailer to 
encourage by his individual patronage those concerns who 
are loyal to the ethics of the trade. 

Kesolved, That the thanks of this association are due 
and are hereby tendered to A. C. Johnson, of Dubuque; 
W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan, and I. W. Cook, of Oska- 
loosa, for the instruction and entertainment afforded by 
the addresses which they have given us today. Also that 
our thanks are hereby given to the officers of this asso- 
ciation who have so faithfully performed the duties 
devolving upon them during the year. 

Resolved, That every retail lumber yard in the terri- 
tory covered by this organization should be a member of 
it and thus help to strengthen the association which has 
done so great a work for all the retail lumbermen of 
southeastern Iowa. 

H. HARRINGTON, 
RALPH H. BURNSIDE, Committee. 

The resolutions as presented were unanimously adopted, 
after which the association heard the report of the 
auditing committee, showing that they had examined the 
books of the treasurer and found them correct. This 
report was adopted and placed on file, after which the 
committee on nominations placed in nomination the 
following persons: 

President—T. S. Archibald, Burlington. 

Vice president—C. K. Lake, lowa City. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. O. Riddle, Mediapolis. 

Directors—-For three years: L. H. Wallace, Washington ; 
c. O. Swan, Stockport, and H. E. Matthews, Delta. 

The change in the office of secretary suggested by this 
report was a surprise to some of the members, but 
Secretary Porter, who has rendered most able sevice 
in building up the Southeastern Iowa association, has 
been doing the work at considerable self sacrifice and 
long before the meeting had announced his desire of re- 
linquishing the position in favor of someone who could 
give it the time and attention necessary to carry on the 
work along the lines which have thus far been followed. 

The report of the nominating committee was unani- 
mously adopted, the association’s regret being expressed 
at Mr. Porter’s inability to continue as secretary. Some 
matters of detail were then taken up, discussed and set- 
tled, after which the annual meeting adjourned. 

In the evening the association attended the theater 
in a body, witnessing a presentation of ‘‘ Paid in Full.’’ 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


Cc. M. Porter, secretary, Oskaloosa. 

T. S. Archibald, Burlington; Burlington Lbr. Co. 
J. W. Nelson, Wilton Junction. 

Henry Pickard, Kast Pleasant Plain. : 

F. W. Waechter, A. Waechter & Son, Knoxville. 
c. R. McCrary, MeCrary Lbr. Co., Douds-Leando. 
H. R. Bradford, Streeter Lbr. Co., Keokuk. 
John A. Baxter, Baxter & Smith, Winfield. 

n. G. Berry, Green Bay Lbr. Co., Shenandoah. 
W. T. Shepherd, Green Bay Lbr. Co., Harlan. 
L. W. Boyce, N. W. Lbr. Assn., Minneapolis, Minn. 


I, L. Funk, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Oskaloosa. 
B. Dingman, B. Dingman, Pilot Grove. 
EK. O. Gabriel, United Lbr. Co., Ottumwa. 
J. W. Kirkpatrick, W. H. Day, jr., Ainsworth. 
2. L. Kirkpatrick, W. H. Day, jr., Wellman. 
Cc, G. Crull, Hogg-Harris Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Davenport. 
A. J. Haynes, Carydon Lbr. Co., Carydon. 
O. O. Hayes, 'T. W. Ballew Lbr. Co., Bloomfield. 
. KE. Llayes, McCoy & Hayes, Allerton. 
I’'red A, Edwards, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Mt. Ayr. 
J. W. Fleming, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Osceola. 
C. O. Swan, C. O. Swan, Stockport. 
E. C. Smith, W. E. Smith & Son, Bonaparte. 
George W. Angel, Hamilton Lbr. Co., Hamilton, Ill. 
Cc. D. Streeter, Streeter Lbr. Co., Keokuk. 
Johu A. Uhler, John A. Uhbler, Burlington. 
Warren Kalbach, Kalbach Lumber Co., Oskaloosa. 
Charles W. Barlow, Gen. Roofing Mfg. Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
A. J. Packard, Lyon Cypress Lbr. Co., Ottumwa. 
W. Harding, Harding & McCord, Eddyville. 
A. Ghee, Citizens’ Lbr. Co., Batavia. 
I’. A. Mather, Eclipse Lbr. Co., New Sharon. 
«. D. Marckres, Perry.. 
k. Iseminger, Eclipse Lbr. Co., Haskins. 
G. I. Barbour, Barbour, Younkin & Rugg, Barnes City. 
W. P. Barber, Citizens’ Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. L. Fellows, Clark & Fellows, Grinnell. 
John Moler, Moler, Clark & Co., Montezuma, 
i). Rowan, Citizens’ Lbr. Co., Exline. 
Hi. Db. Royce, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Creston, 
John A. Boal, Carr & Adams Co., Des Moines. 
George B. Rex, Industrial Lbr. Co., Des Moines. 
Kk. C. Noelke, Nairn-Gillies Co., Burlington. 
©. C, Staby, 'T. W. McClelland Co., Davenport. 
Il. H. Reynolds, jr., Jewett Lbr. Co., Des Moines. 
George G., Clements, Antrim Lbr. Co., Ltd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mayo Harris, T. Harris & Co., Montezuma. 
LD. KR. Warburton, D. R. Warburton, Grinnell. 
c. E. Greet, Eldora. 
Ss. VP. Stephenson, Stephenson Bros., Olds. 
J. Hi. Kendig, Muscatine Lbr. & Box Co., Muscatine. 
Fred Beach, Muscatine. 
M. c. Hall, M. C. Hall, Mt. Pleasant. 
Ss. Kk. Glattly, Glattly, Ditmars & Ayers, Mt. Pleasant. 
Fr. k. Wright, 8S. 8S. Wright, Keota. 
W. W. Howas, W. W. Howas, Rose Hill. 
James Jones, James Jones, Brighton. 
John H. MeKelveen, E. 8. Thompson & Co., Prairie City. 
C. E. MeQuaid, Dering Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ifarry M. Neas, A. M. Neas & Son, Sigourney. 
I. kk. Hyett, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Oskaloosa. 
W. G. Bair, W. G. Bair Lbr. Co., Malcom. 
lL. L. MeCord, Harding & McCord, Eddyville. 
«(. G. Maxwell, Harlan Lbr. Co., Indianola. 
A. N. Kuyper, A. N. Kuyper, Pella. 
John H. isyrnes, kordyce Lbr. Co., Fordyce, Ark. 
Il. C. Webb, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Bedford. 
«. Cc. Frane, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Oakville. 
M. F. Broadwell, Broadwell Lbr. Co., Hedrick. 
John W. Gillies, Nairn-Gillies Co., Burlington. 
c. C. Gardner, Gardner & Grassell, Wellman. 
V. J. Crane, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Avery. 
John W. Fisher, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Centerville. 
Cc. V. Chance, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Mystic. 
J. Arthur Baker, Carr & Adams Co., Des Moines. 
J. T. McKittrick, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Ft. Madison. 


— 





W. 0. Riddle, The Rand Lbr. Co., Mediapolis. 

L. . Streater, Eclipse Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
c. E. Mervin, Marble Head Lime Co., Chicago, Ill. 
I. W. Smith, Smith & Brady, Richland. 

W. A. Hudler, Huttig Mfg. Co., Muscatine. 


V. 
il. L. Marrs, Wm. Buchanan, Texarkana, Ark. 
H. H. Hutchinson, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
J. F. Noxon, Lutcher & Moore, Lutcher, La. 
A. W. Bockel, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton. 
J. M. Lux, Lux & Jones, Lone Tree. 
hk. L. Learmont, Weyman Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
T. W. Latta, Voss Lbr. Co., Victor, Iowa. 
Ralph H. Burnside, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Oskaloosa. 
J. Kk. Frane, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Humeston. 
G. C. Allensworth, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Red Oak. 
W. E. Stump, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., North English. 
J. A. Yeder, Central Lbr. & Coal Co., Upton. 
if. C. Smith, Hutchinson Lbr. Co., Ottumwa. 
J. E. Dodds, Dodds Lbr. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
ht. A. Schultz, Pauls Lbr. Co., Sigourney. 
Hi. A. Pauls, Pauls Lbr. Co., Washington. 
ass, Pauls Lbr. Co., Harvey. 

kx. Evans, Pauls Lbr. Co., Bussey. 
G. W. Pauls, Pauls Lbr. Co., Washington. 
. E. Rippel, Pauls Lbr. Co., Knoxville. 
H. Harrington, Home Lbr. Co., North English. 
H. G. Worth, Kirby Lbr. Co., Houston, Tex. 
W. E. Thomas, Cloquet Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
H. S. Eckels, S. Eckels, Seymour. 
c. L. Shanafelt, T. W. Ballew Lbr. Co., Seymour. 
W. H. Snyder, R. I. Sash & Door Works, Rock Island, Ill. 
G. H. George, Hiteman Supply Co., Hiteman. 
Ira D. Hammond, Citizens’ Lbr. Co., Winterset. 
Joun Ryan, Hillsboro Grain & Lumber Co., Hillsboro. 
J. M. Furlong, Lothman Cypress Co., Keokuk. 
ix. W. Blumer, Lothman Cypress Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
i. A. Moore, Tremont Lbr. Co., Council Bluffs. 
LB. A. Brown, 8S. M. Brown & Son, Colfax. 
Hi. Phelps, Phelps, Axtell & Co., Deep River. 
W. L. Holden, Winfield Lbr. Co., Winfield. 
EK. C. Smith, Baxter & Smith, Winfield. 
M. P. Lewis, Carter & Lewis, Pekin. 
©. Schee, Antlers Lbr. Co., Antlers, Okla. 

THE CONCATENATION. 

Wednesday evening preceding the convention a con- 
catenation was held under the auspices of Vicegerent 
Snark J. M. Furlong. A large number of Hoo-Hoo were 
present in the armory hall and the work was ably handled 
by the following team: Snark, J. M. Furlong, Keokuk ; 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, M. C. Hall, Mt. Pleasant; Junior Hoo- 
Hoo, John H. Byrnes, Creston; Bojum, I. L. Funk, Oska- 
loosa; Scrivenoter, W. A. Hudler, Muscatine; Jabber- 
wock, J. T. Crocket, Des Moines; Custocatian, H. C. 
France, Oskaloosa; Arcanoper, J. E. Dodds, Omaha; 
Gurdon, W. O. Riddle, Mediapolis. ; 

The concatenation was successful in every detail, four- 
teen kittens receiving more light upon the ways of 
Hoo-Hoo. Following the concatenation everyone present 
participated in a session ‘‘on the roof’’ of the old 
fashioned and most approved variety. Those initiated 
were: 

Harry Mackley Neas, A. M. Neas & Son, Sigourney. 

Alvin William Bockel, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton. 

Edward Charles Smith, W. BE. Smith, Bonaparte. 

Warren Kalbach, Kalbach Lumber Co., Oskaloosa. 

liarvey R. Bradford, Streeter Lumber Co., Keokuk. 

Oscar Charles Staby, T. W. McClelland Co., Davenport. 
Shane Cross Ross, Libertyville lumber yard, Libertyville. 
William Wendell Horras, W. W. Horras, Rose Hill. 

George G. Clements, Antrim Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Karl Lester Johnstone, Hartman & Neubert Lumber Co., Des 

Moines. 

Frank Emmett Hyett, Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oskaloosa. 
Oren Fayville Schee, Antlers Lumber Co., Oskaloosa. 
Robert Leonard Learmont, Weyman Lumber Co., St. Louis, 





Mo. 
William Henry Snyder, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, 
Rock Island. 
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PROMPT AND SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF FOR ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE SUFFERERS. 


Federal Government Extends a Helping Hand—Chicago Company Completes Extraordinary Contract 


In the few instances where a great calamity has 
marred the chronicling of modern history, where multi- 
tudes of people have lost their lives, property or homes 
and inconceivable distress has resuited, the American 
people have been the first to otter substantial, material as- 
sistance of the kind which was most appropriate, accord- 
ing to the nature of the disaster which made it necessary. 

It is but a short time since the metropolis of the Pa- 
cific coast was practically shaken to the ground and at 
that time the states and nation at large showed their 
liberality and their spirit of humanity by contributing 
such funds and provisions as were necessary to take care 
of the homeless and destitute. In that instance, however, 
little less could have been expected, since the sufferers 
were of our own people. The last great tragedy, how- 
ever—the immensity of which never will be fully real- 
ized—gave the people of the United States an oppor- 
tunity to show that they are inclined to as great 
sympathy and as willing to lend aid to the alien sufferer 
as to one at home. P 

So much has appeared in the daily press about the 
methods of raising relief funds that everyone is ac- 
quainted with the action taken by the people at large. 
One feature, however, of the assistance rendered by the 
United States which has not been talked of so freely 
is the work which has been done by the government in 
rushing to southern Italy many cargoes of such materials 
as were most needed to provide dwellings, food and 
clothing for the unfortunates who had lost their prop- 
erty in the quake. 

The story of the action officially taken by the United 
States government is a remarkable one. The idea, gen- 
erally prevalent about the processes of government is 
that in order to accomplish any particular official act 
innumerable formalities and endless red tape must be 
taken into account. But when the news of the great loss 
of lite and property in southern Italy and Sicily reached 
this side of the Atlantic, it was apparent that assistance 
must be rendered quickly if it should not be too late. It 
was an easy matter for Congress to appropriate $500,000 
for this purpose, and it would have been equally easy to 
get the $500,000 to the scene of the calamity; yet had 
the appropriation been ten times as large it would have 
been absolutely worthless to the sufferers. It was not 
money they needed, but shelter, clothing and provisions 
to tide them over until they should be able to bury their 
dead and resume the occupations upon which they were 
dependent for a livelihood. The Navy Department of 
the United States appreciated all this and, as a con- 
crete result, the steamship Newlands cleared from New 
Orleans Tuesday of this week, carrying complete material 
for the construction of 760 houses, to be delivered at 
Messina. It is probable that no transaction of equal size 
was ever carried out by the government in time of peace 
in so short a period, and it is equally as true that no 
such task as the assembling of the lumber, roofing, nails, 
hardware and other materials for 760 houses and their 
shipment within three weeks from the time when the 
need for the material became known, was ever attempted 
by anyone. 

To the Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
therefore, goes the credit for having engineered an un- 
dertaking entirely unique and without parallel. The 
whole story is the result of a paragraph in a newspaper, 
which came to the attention of J. K. Joice, president of 
the company, while at his office in Chicago on Sunday 
morning, January 17. In looking over a paper Mr. Joice 
discovered that the government was about to buy and for- 
ward to the Italian earthquake sufferers 3,000 simply con- 
structed houses, as a part of the relief work undertaken 
in connection with the appropriation of $500,000 by Con- 
gress. Mr. Joice read the article and realized that the 
Navy department must secure the material for these 
houses at once and must negotiate with some concern 
able to guarantee prompt delivery. Accordingly he called 
the secretary of the navy by long distance telephone and 
was promptly given detailed information as to how he 
could make his bid to supply the material needed. He 
was informed that he could write to a government official 
at New York city, naming his price for the building ma- 
terials required; but Mr. Joice replied that he could do 
better than write a letter and that he would go to New 

















BOW VIEW OF STEAMSHIP “NEWLANDS.” 





York at once and meet the official having the matter in 
charge. 

The secretary of the navy was inclined to appreciate 
this somewhat unusual enterprise and Mr. Joice made an 
appointment to meet the purchasing officer of the gov- 
ernment at 10:30 o’clock the following morning in New 
York city. In order to keep the appointment he left 
Chicago Sunday afternoon at 2:45—within two hours 
after the matter had come under his notice—and, 
traveling by way of the ‘‘Pennsylvania Special,’’ 
reached New York Monday morning, and between 
10 a. m. Monday and 1 a. m. Tuesday had prepared plans 


Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
J. K. JOICE, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Engineered One of the Unique Transactions of Lumber 
History. 
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STEAMSHIP “NEWLANDS” AT’ NEW ORLEANS DOCK: 
View of Steam Crane Loading Apparatus in Operation. 
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Cc. L. CLARKE, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 


Southern Representative Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company. 





Covering Material for Five Hundred Dwellings. 


and specifications df the houses to be built, includin; 
every particular, such as nails, locks, hinges, roofing pape 
etc., and a contract was closed whereby Mr. Joice wa 
authorized and required to deliver on the docks at Ne\ 
Orleans ready for shipment the complete material for 50 
houses, with the understanding that it must be along 
side vessel within twenty days. 

Mr. Joice also entered into an agreement with th 
department to arrange to transport the material to Ital) 
Before this contract was made, however, Mr. Joice ha 
completed arrangements for the securing of the stean 
ship accommodation, taking chances on chartering th 
ship, as the transportation contract required that t! 
Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company should furnish the sh 
to carry the material and should deliver the material j 
lots of 100 houses each, or in as many lots as the gover: 
ment should direct, through its representative, who woul 
meet the consignment at the port of arrival in Italy. 

The steamship Newlands arrived in Westwego dock 
New Orleans, during the night of January 28 from M 
bile. In the meantime, arrangements had been ma 
with a number of yellow pine mills located on railroa 
running into New Orleans, and within a short time aft 
the contracts were made the loading of the lumber w 
begun and its arrival in New Orleans was but a matt 
of a few days. 

Among the mills contributing were those of the | 
terprise Lumber Company, of Alexandria, La.; the Pea 
River Lumber Company, of Brookhaven, Miss.; the Gri 
Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La.; the J. 
Newman Lumber Compeny, of Hattiesburg, Missj a: 
the Ouachita Lumber Company, of Monroe, La. 


In addition to the lumber shipped there were three 


ears of nails, one car of doors, one ear of glass, three 
ears of Lythoid roofing, two cars of sash and a lot 
of miscellaneous hardware. The sash and doors wei 
supplied by John A. Gauger & Co., of Chicago. The last 
of the material came to New Orleans in a special train 
via the New Orleans & Great Northern railroad fron 
Bogalusa, La., in twenty-eight cars. This train arrive: 
on Sunday, February 7, and on Monday 120 men wer 
engaged in completing the loading of the Newlands with 
this material. By Tuesday the work of loading was 
completed and Tuesday evening the Newlands weighe:| 
anchor for Messina with this remarkable cargo complet: 
Not a single item was missing and not one of the par 
ties who contracted to furnish a portion of the material 
failed in his agreement, either with respect to amount 
or time. 

The Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company has as its sout! 
ern representative one of the best known yellow pine 
buyers of the south, ©. L. Clarke, of New Orleans, [or 
nearly twelve years Mr. Clarke was buyer in that terri 
tory for the Pullman Company, of Chicago, and his a 
quaintance among the trade naturally was of great as 
sistance to him in this undertaking. 

Mr. Joice and Mr. Clarke gave their days and nights 
to the work of carrying out the contract and so sys- 
tematically was the project handled that in not even the 
slightest respect did they fail in their undertaking. As 
a consequence, therefore, of the enterprise and hard work 
of the Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company and the other 
concerns which participated in getting out the material, 
760 families will be provided with dwellings which, tem 
porarily at least, will take the place of the homes «dk 
stroyed in the earthquake. Just what method will be 
followed in distributing the housgs is not known, but \lr. 
Clark is on his way to Missina, going via New York, and 
will superintend the work of unloading the Newlands 
and completing delivery to the authorities delegated to 
receive the cargo. 

The illustrations give an idea of the size of the N 
lands, which is of 5,500 tons burden, and in the san 
way may be obtained a very fair idea of the size of tl 
eargo and the amount of labor involved in manufactu! 
ing, loading, shipping and embarking the various ma 





UNLOADING STOCK FROM BOGALUSA, LA. ; 
J. K. Joice and His Wife Standing Near the Cal 
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rials composing it. 


One thing is sure—the Turnbull- 


oice Lumber Company has accomplished the extraor- 
mary and has made for itself a reputation for prompt- 


‘ss in filling an enormous contract which is unparalleled. 


The company’s principal office is located on the twelfth 


floor of the First National bank building, Chicago. It 


does a large wholesale and manufacturing business and 
is extensively interested in southern mills. 











: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 
COMPARISON WITH FREIGHT CARS IN BACKGROUN 








“NEWLANDS” AT DOCK IN NEW ORLEANS; 


‘D GIVES AN IDEA OF THE SHIP’S CAPACITY. 





EXPORT LUMBER TRADE OF UNITED STATES FOR THREE YEARS. 


Contrasting the total-value of all exports of wood 


iut manufactures thereof, shows 1908 to disadvantage. 


‘| 


‘ total value of such exports last year was $71,437,- 


748, a drop of nearly $15,000,000 as compared with 
1907, and nearly $6,000,000 under the total value of 
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lightly under that reported for 1906. 


yvainst both 1907 and 1906. 
iwed timber in 1908 was $23.07; 


"005,000 feet below that of 


od exports in 1906. 


lhe exportation of logs, firewood and other unmanu- 
tured material was greater than in 1907, but fell 
A slight re 
tion was shown in the exports of hewed timber, 
in sawed timber there was a material loss, as 
The average value of 
in 1907, $22.73, and 
1906, $20.91 a thousand feet. The heaviest decrease 
exports of this charaeter was to the United King- 
, the value showing a loss of about $1,200,000. 
\ very considerable decrease also is shown in the 
rts of sawed lumber, the total for 1908 being 
1907, and about 88,- 
00 feet below that of 1906. The average value 
the exports of sawed lumber for 1908 was $21.69. 
is below the average of 1906 or 1907, which were 


S and $24.26, respectively. 
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Argentina and the United Kingdom were the heav 
iest importers of sawed lumber from the United States; 
British North America comes third; Cuba, fourth, and 
Mexico, fifth. Exports to all these countries show a 
heavy decline in 1908 as compared with previous 
years. _A heavy increase is shown in the exports to 
sritish Australia, to which country 154,060,000 feet 
were sent in 1908, against a little less than 97,000,000 
feet in 1907, and less than 78,000,000 feet in 1906. 
Some very remarkable fluctuations are shown in the 
exports of sawed lumber to different countries. 

More sash and doors were exported in 1908 than 
during the previous year, but the quantity fell below 
that of 1906. Exports of box shooks during 1908 were 
lighter than for either of the two years preceding, 
but other kinds of shooks and heading showed a very 
heavy increase, value only, except for box shooks 
and staves, being given. Stave exports were in excess of 
those of 1907, but below the total for 1906, but the 
value was greater than for either. 

A statement compiled by the statistical bureau and 
published in the Monthly Statement of Commerce and 
Finanee is given herewith: 


Twelve Months Ending December — 


‘ 
\RTICLES AND COUNTRIES —1906— —= 1907 ~ - 1908 — 
d, and manufactures of Quantitic 8 Values. Quantitie 2. Valucs. Quantitic e. Values. 
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TO RENT 


Desirable Office Space in 
Manhattan Building, 315 
Dearborn Street —close 
to loop. Fire proof. Ex- 
ceptional good light. 
Fine elevator service. 




















For Lumber Trade 
Particularly 
Desirable 

















Saw Mills and other invest- 
ments in British Columbia, 


TIMBER LANDS sasiscict 


AMERICAN LAND & BROKERAGE EXCHANGE 


537 Marquette Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 














PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 











FOR SALE—OREGON TIMBER 


In large and small tracts. Yel- 
low pine and No. 1 Oregon Fir. 
We have one tract of over 250 
million feet fine yellow fir 
splendidly located on the best 
logging streem in Oregon. A 
very conservative cruise. Price 
$1.00 per thousand. 

Write at once for particulars. 


OREGON LAND AND TIMBER CO. 


Room 21 Washington Block, Portland, Ore. 








FRANK R. STOKES F. 8. SCRITSMIER 


FRANK R. STOKES & CO. 


PACIFIC COAST SAWMILL SITES 


WHERE RAIL AND OCKAN MEET 
Lowest Freight Rates to Any Part of the World or United States 
= o- goed ay body Board of Trade Building 
o nest Yellow r and Spruce. 

“ ri PORTLAND, ORE. 


Lowest Towage Charges on Logs. 











W.E. Marsh, 


PACIFIC 
co. 


26 Broadwa AST PINE 
NEW YORK, TIMBER 
1221 gauss mt Suiding, LANDS. 











W. P. Ketcham investments 


815 Alaska Bullding, 


SEATTLE, WASH BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A SPECIALTY. 
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We Own and Offer 


$100,000 
6% FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


FROST-JOHNSON 
LUMBER CO. 


Capital, $10,000,000 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Principal and Interest GUARANTEED by 
N. W. McLEOD, ini.scurt: 
C. D. JOHNSON, iri.scurt 
E. A. FROST, foutsicne* 


Maturing in 1915, 1916 and 1917. 








These bonds are secured by first mortgage on 
78,800 acres of Viginia Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Timber Lands, located in Livingston and St. 
Helena Parishes, Louisiana, estimated by Lem- 
ieux Bros. & Company of New Orleans to con- 
tain over 496,000,000 feet of merchantable pine 
timber. Total issue $900,000. 


Write for price and particulars 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


Commercial National Bank Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 
which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 














NEW YORK BOSTON 


TIMBER SECURITIES 
AND INVESTMENTS 


Correspondence invited with oper- 
ating timber holders who wish to 
enlarge or reorganize their business. 


McCAGUE & CO. 


218 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 





















ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 5.—One of the most notable 
meetings in the history of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the state of New York, and indeed in 
the history of retail associations in general, came to an 
end this evening at the Hotel Ten Eyck with a mam- 
moth banquet which overflowed with interest and 
enthusiasm. This was the fifteenth annual meeting 
of the retailers of the state of New York and they 
enjoyed a two days’ program filled with live diseus- 
sions. Several incidents helped to make the occasion 
exceptional. An unusual episode was a debate con- 
cerning hardwood inspection. The rival claims of 
those indorsing the hardwood grading rules of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and of repre- 
sentatives of the New York Lumber Trade Association 
were presented by eloquent advocates from each of 
those organizations, and the dealers were given an inti- 
mate understanding of the points in controversy. For- 
estry received proper and adequate attention, as did 
also wholesalers who sell to consumers, although in the 
latter case the attention was much less complimentary. 
The New York convention did not consider the Minne- 
apolis code of ethics, adopted by the American Lumber 
Trades Congress at Minneapolis last June. 

The first session of the convention was ealled to 
order Thursday morning, February 4, by President 
R. B. Overbagh, of Saugerties. The attendance was 
large, practically all the retailers who were in the city 





R. B. OVERBAGH, Ur» SAUGERTIES, N. Y.; 
Retiring President, Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York. 


assembling for the session. This was another of the 
notable features of this convention—that every meet- 
ing was attended with businesslike promptness by the 
retailers who had come to Albany for this convention. 


President Overbagh’s Address. 


President Overbagh presented his annual address as 
follows: 


As we have met here to celebrate the fifteenth year of 
our organization and talk over the various lines of business 
we are interested in, I desire to call your attention to some 
of the changed conditions, it possible, to bring out such 
thoughts as will aid us with the discussions that follow, to 
meet these conditions with a greater degree of satisfaction 
and profit. 

Annual reunions should not only be fruitful of pleasure— 
because of the many good friends we meet and the good 
times given us—but have been. and I am sure will continue 
to be, opportunities for gaining much useful information. 
While fifteen years ago the primary object of our organiza- 
tion may have been to secure for retail lumber dealers that 
protection in the selling of their goods as would warrant 
the investment in adequate stocks for those needing building 
material, conditions are not the same, and probably out 
of respect to our organization, as well as the recognition of 
the fact that the best interests of wholesalers and retailers 
alike are best conserved by the proper regard for each 
other’s interest, we have comparatively little cause for com- 
plaint from that direction. ‘True, it is that the mail order 
houses are an active factor and hard competitors in the 
distribution of sash, doors, blinds and other millwork. We 
have the udvantage, however, of being ‘ton the ground” and 
by fairly representing the matter, buying in larger quantities 
than a single individual requires of the same class of stock 
and having it ready to show and deliver, we should be 
able to meet such competition with a reasonable profit to 
ourselves. Such door and blind manufacturers desiring our 
trade have an important part to fulfill in this connection, 
and we can rest assured will do all in their power to merit 
our continued patronage. 

Carrying in stock, as most of us do, all other material 
required in the building of a house, it would seem only 
reasonable that a solution to the trouble we meet with in 
selling the millwork should be overcome to the satisfaction 
of the manufacturer and consumer by distribution through 
the retail dealers. 


The Demurrage Bunco. 


given us considerable trouble and just cause for complaint. 





The demurrage question is one that for some time has 


NEW YORK RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S FIFTEENTH ANNUAL. 


‘Comprehensive Review of Year’s Trade by President Overbagh—Keepiny 
Tab on the Wholesaler—A Membership Campaign—Light 
on Mutual Insurance—Mill Management 
and Cost of Manufacture. 








At present we are allowed forty-eight hours, beginning wi 
7 o'clock in the morning, following the arrival of a car 
unload in; should we exceed this time $1 a day demurr: 
is charged. I understand now the railroads generally 

the signing of a contract will allow what is termed “reci 
rocal demurrage.”” To quote, however, from a letter fr 
Charles J. Miller, former president of our association, t) 
works as follow; 

“If a car arrives, for instance, 7 o'clock Monday morni 
we have torty-eight hours after 7 o'clock Tuesday morni 
to unload at the present time, but if we signed this rex 
rocal demurrage contract, in case a car was unloaded 
7 o'clock Tuesday morning we are credited with two da 
If it is unloaded by 7 o'clock Wednesday we are credit 
with one day; and in case it is unloaded by 7 o'clock | 
day morning we are not only charged with one day but 
compelled to pay $1. Then, at the end of the month 
settle and if we owe them anything we must pay besir 
the dollars which we have been paying on overtime. J 
only way we can get any credit, as you will see, is 
unloading before Tuesday morning or Wednesday morni 
but if we unload on time, as at present, we are all 1 
time losing a day. Consequently, under these conditions 
would certainly owe the railroad at the end of the mon 
It seems to me that it is a clear game of bunco.” 

Krom this it would seem reciprocal demurrage, as at 
present administered by the railroads, is not a benefit On 
the other hand, if the present time allowance was reason 
able and just some years ago when the rules first be« 
effective, and the average tonnage of cars was much les in 
increased allowance in time should at least be given on « 
exceeding a certain tonnage. 

At present, too, while our local agents have no autho 
to allow for rainy weather and we must pay the $1 a 
charge regardless of weather conditions, by putting in a 
vlaim with the proper authorities some part of this may be 
returned. I know of no allowance being made, though, on 
lumber received in open cars that during transit were in a 
storm, and arriving at this season of the year of necessity 





require much imore time to be unloaded It would seem but 
fair that allowance be made for such conditions; and sutli 
cient authority be vested with the local agents to adjust 
such matters at the time of unloading. When the demurrage 
charges are only one or two dollars :on an occasional! r, 
even when made unavoidable by stormy weather, oftentimes 
no attempt is made to have tauis rebated. The laws of Massa 


chusetts allow three days for unloading, and it would en 
the best solution to all this matter would be to petitior 
governor for a similar time allowance in this state. I hope 
before the close of this convention some action will be taken 
on this subject that will bring about this much needed 
change in the near future. 

notice there has been considerable discussion on the 
code of ethics, recommended by the American Trades Con 
gress. While I know of no intention to have this matter 
brought before us at this time, | would recommend that in 
the event of its being considered no hasty action be taken 


In company with Secretary Jones and Edward M, Cameron 
I hed the pleasure of representing you at the meeting of the 
National wholesale lumbermen in convention at Washing 
tou last March. The reception given us was most cordial, 
and the discussions listened to particularly on the subject 
ot our forests and forest preservation were very interesting 
and instructive, 

We have been asked to attend the meetings of the Na 
tioua: Hardwood Lumbermens Association and the eastern 
hardwood dealers in the endeavor to reach an agreement on 
rules and regulations for the grading of hardwood satis 


factory to all parties. While our association has taken no 
sides over the questions in dispute, we have been re 
sented at two or three of these conferences and Edward 
Cameron recently attended a meeting held in Philade!phia, 
and will give us a report of this gathering. 


Influences on Prices. 


4 
A year ago we were in the midst of the financi de- 
pression that caused the building business in many sections, 
particularly cities, to be very unsatisfactory. As a result, 
the demand for lumber being light, prices went down until, 
particularly in southern pine, manutacturers in many cises 


sold at prices, we are informed, were below actual! st 
Those who acquired their forests when lands were c! er, 
of course could stand such conditions better, but witli the 
ever increasing demand for lumber and increased « ol 
timber lands we can not reasonably expect much lowe es 


except through a depression in trade or an increased souret 
of supply. 


Our friends the owners of lumber tracts and thos« ter 
ested in the consumption of lumber have made a ong 
appeal betore the ways and means committee of the house 
of representatives to have the duty on lumber arrivin rom 
Canada remain as it is, claiming in substance that re 
moved the owners of the Canadian stock would advan the 
price to meet the market here, and our own government 
would lose the present duty of $2 a thousand. 

On the other hand, some large owners of timbe! nds, 
in our country and in Canada, ask that the duty re 
moved. While I do not pretend to prophesy just wha! tle 
removal of any tariff charge would bring about, it ms 
only natural that with a larger source of supply mad iil- 
able without duty charges the prices would be kept (owd. 
Another strong point in favor of a larger use of Can ian 
lumber is in the effort to conserve our own forests. / fils 
larger field of supply would help curtail the unwise ng 
here. So much for some of the “changed condition F 

I was about to bring this ramble to a close, but in 
doing so should have omitted calling attention to a!) iil 
portant, if not the most important, change in the cond:!)0ns 
of our business relations. As before suggested, our 2 la- 
tion has materially helped in a better understandin ith 


the wholesalers. This is equally and more forcibly t! as 
regards proper consideration of our neighbor retaile! i 
terest. At these gatherings where for a time at leas' * 
strife for trade is lost sight of, new friendships are furmet 
and we view our competitors from a different stand). 
We can more clearly see the truth of the saying: 

“There is so mtch good in the worst of us, 

And so much bad in the best of us, 

It hardly behooves any of us 

To speak ill of the rest of us.” 


als in 
Let us resolve as an association and individuals t wi 


out on our merits and make the most of our business by 
making the most of ourselves. 

When President Overbagh concluded his address 0™ 

° ¢ reurred. 

of the pleasant happenings of the convention 0: . ae we 

W. M. Patterson, of Penn Yan, arose and said = be 

* knock: 


had been asked to help the president in his 
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ng’’; that is, in his knocking the retailers into better 
nderstanding and into bettér relations with the trade 
u general, On behalf of the association he then pre- 
ented President Overbagh with an ivory gavel in- 
cribed ‘‘R, B. Overbagh, president, 1907-1908.’’ 
Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary George Wilson Jones, of Utica, presented 
is annual report as follows: 


It is not my purpose to make any extended recommenda- 
ns or to go into the details of the work, but to present 
concise resumé of what bas been done, with a few sugges- 
ons which in my opinion may increase the efficiency of the 
ganization. 
During the last year a system of reports has been inaugu- 
ted by which members can gain the experience of other 
embers as to wholesalers. The system has not yet been 
rfected, but the service this year will be of great benefit 
» all, These reports cover the following points: prompt- 
ss; grade; shortages; financial disagreements and their 
ijustment; disputes as to quality; policy of wholesaler ; 
ethod in replying to inquiries; cause of delays; offers to 
ip at advanced price. rhese topics were gathered from 
maplaints and inquiries from members and cover actual 
xperience. Information is gained by a blank sent to each 
ember. ‘The basis of the system is the list of wholesalers 
rnished by each member, therefore the success of the 
stem demands the codperation of members. No guesswork 
n be employed. Every statement must have a fact to sup- 
rt it. The effect of this system upon the wholesalers is 
dd. It enables the honorable wholesaler to build up a 
putation, for the reports give favorable as well as un- 
vorable information. It also impels the wholesalers of 
other class to be square, for they know sharp practice 
ll be discovered. 
Work for new members during 1908 was persistent, but 
ing to the year being dull in all lines we did not meet 
th the success of former years rhe new members gained 
we than offset the losses from various causes, which were 
nusiderably greater than for 1907, and it is contidently 
ected that 1909 will show greater gains than any 





vious year. Much good can be accomplished if the mem- 

will fill out and return the blanks recently sent them 
asking for nominations for membership. In 1908 we 
eived 37 new members, as against 42 for 1907. The 


es are as follows: Resignations, 9; out of business, 8; 
opped for nonpayment of dues, failed, 1; died, 1; 
al of 24. ‘This leaves us a net gain of 13. Of those 
ubers who retired from business, 7 disposed of their 
ck, thus closing up the yard; the other one sold out and 
expected his successor will continue the membership. 








Campaign for New Members. 


rhis unquestionably will be a good year for a vigorous 
npaign tor new members. We have over 300 members 
ind as there is an equal number of retailers eligible for 
cembership we ought to secure a good percentage of them. 
| most successful way is for a member to make an ap- 
ntment with the secretary to visit his town and then 
ynapany him as he calls upon the nonmembers. ‘This 
plan has been tried and in nearly every instance succeeds. 
When the secretary goes alone the nonmember takes the 
tion that it is the secretary's business to talk up the 
ciation, but if the secretary's words are backed up by 
experience of a member who is paying money into the 


inization, it is an unusual case that can not be won. 


We can make a net increase of 100 members during 1909 if 


suggestion is followed. This is a matter that rests 
rely with the members themselves. In this connection 
| wish to say that the letters of recommendation many of 


members have sent me are of great help in showing a 
hoimember that he will be benetited by joining. We have 

right to go before the dealers unless we have a proposi- 
tion that can be demonstrated, and next to a personal in- 
terview such letters are the best possible proof. 


Dispute Over Grades. 


ossibly some members do not realize the value of the 
ciation in adjusting disputes over grades. The secretary 
no claim to being an inspector, but he does lay claim 
1 wing fair and impartial. He will not knowingly see a 
ler gouged and on the other hand he will not permit 
association to be used as a club over any wholesaler to 
ty the grudge or unjust claim of a chronic kicker. Act- 
ym this principle the secretary has acted as arbitrator 
number of instances, and with one exception the matter 
been adjusted to the satisfaction of all concerned. The 
one exception is now in abeyance and may be closed up 
shortly. The association positively refuses to stand back 
ol (he arbitrary and unreasonable retailer, but it does throw 
the weight of its influence against the wholesaler who is not 
£g ig the retailer fair play, and it makes no difference 
W her the retailer is a member or not. We are not a 
corporaiion; but stand for the best interests of the 
ver trade as a whole. 
considerable number of cases came to my attention 


Whore shipments were unduly delayed. In each instance 
t :00ds have been forthcoming upon a request from the 
ctary. At times pretty plain talk has been employed, 
I in the majority of cases the wholesaler realized the 
V of maintaining a reputation for prompt shipments. 
Kicwing that such delays are reported, a wholesaler does 
i) oad up with orders beyond his ability to ship, and the 
( iission man is careful to place his orders with mills 
t turn out good lumber and turn it out on time, 
mplaints have been somewhat more numerous than dur- 
in revious years. An average of about two a week has 
b the record. Yet some noumembers say the association 
h not accomplished what it set out to do, and therefore 
ho -ood would come from joining. Even if this were true, 
\ h it is not, an immediate return of former chaotic con- 
dit'sus would result from the disbanding of this organiza- 
Ulo These complaints have been of every conceivable 
haiire, Most, however, were quickly and satisfactorily ad- 


Jus'ed, although others could not be explained with credit 
lr e party complained of. 


Valuable Information. 


value of the association to both wholesaler and re- 
in furnishing prompt and accurate reports regarding 
pa s claiming to be in the retail lumber business can not 
be overestimated. The well known fairness of our classi- 
ons has earned for us an enviable reputation. Reports 
Tr members are often verified by investigations along 


oth lines or by personal investigations of the secretary. 
When making such personal investigations the retailers are 
se 


ldom seen, but observation and interviews with banks and 
jen in other lines of business are employed. In some cases 
What looked like a prosperous, well stocked retail lumber 
yard was found to be wholly nonexistent or to consist of a 


cal shingles or boards piled in the rear of a barn, house 
or carpenter shop. The policy of the association is to give 
the party claiming to be a dealer the benefit of any doubt, 
but in every ease his claims must be based on tangible evi- 
dence and not mere aspirations or promises. 


The association, like any other business, can not grow 
unle properly and persistently advertised. To accomplish 
this a great deal of printed matter is sent to nonmembers, 
Supplemented with letters and personal visits. We can not 
€xpect to get results unless we keep constantly at it, and 
‘o maintain this persistent fight for new members we must 
hay. money to defray expenses. 
Equipment. 

Just a word in regard to our equipment. To the surprise 
of the secretary a prominent member, a former director 
and officer who called last fall, confessed that he thought 
Cur office was purely imaginary. Such is not the case. 


We have a complete equipment suitable for such a business, 
and the records are preserved where they may be inspected 
by members, nonmembers or wholesalers at any time. There 
is nothing secretive about our methods and the most rigid 
investigation is courted. The gathering of material, the 
preparation of reports and the carrying on of an advertis- 
ing campaign over a territory the size of this state, together 
with the mass of details incident to the business, require 
ample facilities. The association is a business of fifteen 
years’ standing, and the only drawback to still greater 
exertions is that funds for its maintenance have to be raised 
each year. ‘The dues are our only capital, and while the 
individual amounts are not large the aggregate is our work 
ing capital, therefore keep your dues paid up if you want 
good service. The above practically covers the work. There 
are a few suggestions to be made. 
Helpful Suggestions. oe 

1. The constitution is out of date. It is recommended 
that a committee consider its complete revision. A _ tenta- 
tive draft of such a revision has been prepared and can be 
submitted to a committee if the convention so desires. 

2. We have so many members of ability and so few offices 
to bestow that in my judgment the custom of reélecting the 
president for a second term should be discontinued. His 
work is principally advisory; his most important duty is to 
see to it that the secretary conducts the business of the 
association conservatively and along lines of true business 
principles. Each new president brings new ideas, and it is 
owing to this constant accession of new ideas that the 
association has been so successful. 

3. Along the same line of thought the terms of directors 
should be limited to two years. We ought to avail our- 
selves of the advice and experience of the greatest possible 
number of members. This prevents getting into a rut. 

!. Between the annual meetings quarterly meetings should 

be held in different sections. These meetings would bring 
together many who do not attend the annual convention. 
» Members should make it their duty to get their com- 
petitors to join. Qur strength lies in our numbers, but 
with only 50 percent of the retailers in the association we 
can not accomplish all that is desired. New members add 
to both our moral and our financial strength. 

6. Members should not leave the running of the associa- 
tion to the officers and directors. Very few members favor 
me with suggestions or criticism. You hire me to do your 
work and it is your duty to furnish that work for me. Do 
not fear you will be considered impertinent. If the work 
resulting is more than can be done with our present help 
we can increase our force. Only by covering the ground 
thoroughly can we get the full benefit of the association. 

7. Every complaint of whatever nature should be referred 
to the association. This would show all with whom you 
deal that the association is something to be reckoned with. 
it would secure*you better service. If a wholesaler realized 
that every failure to fulfil his agreements would be reported 
aus quickly as he would report you for nonpayment or con- 
tinuous kicking, he would see to it that his record was kept 
clean. 

Ss. Use the little electrotype announcing that you are a 
member, rhis would show every wholesaler that he was 
dealing with the association. We now have them in the 
form of rubber stamps so they can be used more easily. 

Finally, the association does not stand still. We are 
constantly adopting new ideas. Changed conditions of busi- 
ness, changed laws and changed interpretations of old laws 
compel changes in our methods. ‘The association keeps 
ubreast of all these conditions. 

There is one thing that does not really belong in this 
report, but which I wish to speak of, and which I wish 
given the greatest possible publicity. 1 referred to it in my 
last notice of the convention. I mean the anonymous letter 
sent to some of the dealers of the state. As I said in that 
notice, the association knows nothing of tbis letter, con- 
demns it absolutely, and wishes to say that the firms men- 
tioned therein stand high with the members. My advice is 
that should you receive one of these letters, send it to the 
secretary, with the envelope, but make note of the whole- 
salers mentiond therein and give them as much of your 
trade as possible. If any member has a cause for com- 
plaint, let him notify the association and it will be handled 
promptly and efliciently. Personally I believe this letter 
was sent out by some party who wished to get the associa- 
tion into disrepute. The members in the town where the 
incident related is alleged to have occurred are gentlemen 
of high moral standing in their community and would not 
countenance such a course. The letter not only insults 
them but the association as a whole, and I take this means 
ot rebuking the writer and condemning his act in unmeas- 
ured terms. 

sefore closing I wish to express my appreciation of the 
association for the arrangements made by the gentlemen of 
Albany and vicinity for our entertainment while in this 
city. ‘They have labored untiringly for the success of this 
convention, 


Mr. Jones then presented his report as treasurer. It 
showed: 


Receipts 00.0 6660640 44.6609600680006 0004 3,607.75 
TRURDUCOGEROMES oc 010.00 00:0:0:802 00086800008 3,541.99 


Leaving balance February 1.........$ 65.76 
He stated that the assets of the association over 
liabilities were $193.41, and that the receipts of the 
association, exclusive of banquet account, had been as 
follows during the last six years, showing a steady in- 
crease: 





SN sk kok ea aca ee $1,106.03 ae $2,191.40 
BOGE cb cicevveccos 1'382.71 BOOT ccccaccoccee Ee 
BOGE ccbsecencceve 1,861.40 19006 ..cccccsscce BERR 


President Overbagh appointed the following auditing 
committee: 8S. N. Keener, of Newark, and W. A. 
Brown, of Glens Falls. The convention appointed the 
following nominating committee: Fred Dew, of Canas- 
tota; John Kurtz, jr., of Albany, and C. C. Beahan, of 
Rochester. President Overbagh appointed the follow- 
ing resolutions committee: H. C. Wanamaker, of 
Suffern; W. M. Patterson, of Penn Yan, and Spencer 
Kellogg, of Utica, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the Thursday afternoon session 
of the convention Henry F, Snyder, mayor of Albany, 
presented the official welcome. He said: 


As mayor of, and representing the city of Albany, it is my 
very great pleasure to extend to you individually and col- 
lectively a most cordial welcome. I trust that your stay in 
our midst, though brief, will be pleasant and agreeable. 
I assume that you are here to confer on subjects of mutual 
advantage. I wish to express the hope that your delibera- 
tions will be harmonious and beneficial to your organization. 

I am glad I am not here to talk to the lumbermen from 
the forest. If I were to speak to that combination to which 
1 refer my remarks might not be pleasant. I am opposed to 
murder in any degree, particularly the murder of the forests 
of the state of New York. Notwithstanding my best wishes 
for you, I am also solicitous for the welfare of the people. 
1 would not have them or you believe my presence here an 
approval of any combination to control a short crop of 
lumber. As I never have succeeded in getting into any 
combination, I am opposed to them. If any such proposition 
is sprung in this meeting I wish to be recorded in the 
negative. 


— 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 




















in amounts of $200,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 


going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and _ personal 


interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Los Angeles, Cal., Water 414s. 

River Rouge, Mich. 44s. 

Morton Tpw. Tazewell Co., IIL, Sel. 5s. 
Chicot Co., Ark., Levee 6s. 
Monroe, Wis. 5s. 

Chickasha, Okla., Rfd. 5s. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 











The American Credit-Indemni 
Co. of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 


S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


302 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 








Insures Manufacturers and W hole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 
through insolvency of customers. 








Superior Abstracts of Title. 


To large landholdings in any State or Canada 
made from a page to page examination of all the 
records, without abstract books or indexes. Mod- 
erate cost. Quick service. Write for Booklet. 


CLINTON L. CALDWELL, 
Chemical Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranteed 
for twelve months and a strain of 450 horse 
power. Catalogue and discounts address, 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., _Lone Tree, lowa 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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DETACHABLE 


LEAF LEDGERS—IN STOCK 


Prices $10.90 to $17.85 for Complete Outfits. 
Send for new Catalog containing full information 


AFETY SYSTEMS COMPANY 
UPPLIES FOR BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


NEW YORK 














34-54 Hubert Street 














Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase 
of their business. We make it part of our 
business to systematize book-keeping meth- 
ods so as to save labor and time and place 
you in easy touch with the conditions of any 
department. We solicit correspondence and 
will be pleased to give any information de- 
sired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 
CHICAGO 








413 Merchants Loan & 
Trust Buiilding. 








IS YOUR BUSINESS 
100% PRODUCTIVE? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put you in in- 
stant touch with every phase of your business— 


—Lay before you in black and white an accounting of 


every penny— 

— Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, excessive 
costs, leaks—every factor that may be at present a constant 
if insidious drag and drain on your resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & CO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 








Everett Audit Company 


Accountants— Auditors 
Systemizers—Appraisers 
Il Pine St., New York 
122 Monroe St., Chicago 


Certified Public Accountants 
(University of Mlinois) 





Eric J. Everett 
Vice-President 


John Everett 
President 








a a 
FRANCIS M. WILLIAMS 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 


Sixteen Years Experience in Lumber Accounting. 








= Mutual Life Bldg., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. > 








EASTERN OFFICES—213-4-5-6 Colorado Bldg., Washington. D. C. 
WESTERN OFFICES—National Bank of Commerce Building, Tacoma, Washington 
Mutual Life Building, Seattle, Washington 


PENFIELD, BLATTNER & CHESTER 
LAWYERS 


Practice before Interstate Commerce Commission of Washington, 
D. C., in cases involving excessive rates and dis- 
Ben crimination against shippers. 














WANTED FOR A CUSTOMER: 


25,000,000’ to 50,000,000" Long Leaf Pine Stumpage, with or without mill, 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, New Orleans, ia. 





After referring to Albany’s past as a lumber center 
the mayor concluded: 


I again bid you welcome and hope you will have a 
pleasant time. You have my best wishes for your success 
in life and for the prosperity of your organization. 


In responding to the Mayor’s weleome President Over- 
bagh said: 


I desire to thank Mr. Snyder for his hearty welcome. 
We all feel very grateful to the mayor and to the members 
of the association who live here or in this vicinity. Every 
lumberman is here to do good. The mayor would have a 
different impression if he would remain in our meeting. The 
depleted yards here are due to the fact that lumber now 
comes a greater distance. However, we appreciate what 
Mr. Snyder has said and will try to follow his injunction. 


James S. Whipple, forest, fish and game commission- 
er of the state of New York, presented an illustrated 
address on the subject of forestry in this state. In 
part he said: 

Justin Peters, of Philadelphia, Pa., of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, discussed the 
question of mutual insurance. He said: 


Your association has always been very friendly to mutual 
insurance. It is largely through your assistance that these 
companies have been able to attain the success that exists 
today. The history of these companies is one of service 
to retail iumber dealers. The mutual companies are work- 
ing together to aid the lumbermen. Some people object to 
the assessment feature, but the assessment has become 
practically a bugaboo of the past, because of the strength 
of these companies. Many people fail to realize how strong 
these mutuals are. You will be interested to know that 
four companies alone, the Vennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the Lumber Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, of Boston, the Lumbermen’s Mutual In 
surance Company, of ManSfield, Ohio., and the Indiana Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Company have combined assets of 
$1,408,000 and a combined surplus of $900,000. Combined 
they have forty million dollars of insurance, and in four 
teen years have paid $1.600,000 in losses and returned in 
dividends $1,150,000. This shows what these companies 
have done in the past. ‘Their guccess is due to the fact 
that they have kept expenses at the lowest possible figure. 





GEORGE WILSON-JONES, UTICA, N. Y., 
Secretary, Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of New York 


They have been careful also in the inspection of risks. 
I want to thank you for your assistance and to tell you 
that I look for a greater future. 

H. E. Stone, of Boston, Mass., secretary of the Lum 
ber Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Boston, ad 
dressed the convention in a similar vein. KE. M. Cam- 
eron, of Albany, said: 

I attended a recent meeting of the Boston Mutual at 
which it was decided that there should be no amendment 
to the bylaws without notice to all the policy holders. We 
appreciate that attitude because the criticism has been 
made by some of the old line companies that the mutual 
companies can change their bylaws at any time and 
jeopardize the interests of the policy holders. I do not 
think much of that criticism but I know that this is a wise 
move and that we will appreciate it as policy holders. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 

Thursday evening the visitors and their ladies were 
the guests of the lumbermen of Albany and vicinity 
at a theater party, at Proctor’s vaudeville house. Later 
the retailers were entertained at a stag luncheon at 
the German hall. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the Friday morning session of the 
convention President Overbagh appointed E. M. Cam- 
eron, of Albany; T. J. Herrick, of Rhinebeck, and 
Peter Kemper, of Newark, a committee to act with 
himself in meeting at noon with the Public Service 
Commission to discuss the recommendation contained 
in President Overbagh’s address, asking for three days 
instead of two for unloading cars. 

C. P. Forbush, of Buffalo, read a paper on ‘‘ Mill 
Management and Cost of Manufacture,’’ accompanying 
it with a chart, showing the organization of a well 
conducted plant. The address was as follows: 


The cost of production of sash, doors, trim, frames, 
stairs and the thousand and one things which go to make 
up the output of a mill is a problem which has caused 
more ‘worry and unrest to mill owners than the collection 
of past due accounts, the meeting of bills payable or the 
obtaining of new business. This worry is due largely to 
the fact that much money and energy have been expended in 
trying to evolve systems that would cover the cost of a 
door, sash, or any article, in lots of from one to one thou- 
sand. The usual result has been entire dissatisfaction and 
in most cases throwing out all cost system because of the 
failure of the first effort. 

It is my opinion that we have been “in wrong’ and 
that we commenced our building on a poor foundation. Let 
us discuss repuilding and see if we can not ae a structure 
that will give us future comfort. We will take up the 





question of mill management. Our first problem is to 


obtain business. To do this we are forced out in the open 


market to bid for it. In preparing our bid we use ow 
best judgment and knowledge in pricing and, if successful, 
the order comes to us, probably at the best price obtain 
able. Our goods, therefore, are priced before they are pro 
duced and it becomes necessary to produce at a price tha 
will leave us a margin of profit. How to do this and t 
know at times to a, certainty if we are doing it, is wha 
we wish to prove. ‘* 

I appreciate that I am not talking to novices, that I an 
not trying to teach a kindergarten, and that many of yo 
have had more experience and obtained better results tha 
1, but from the fact that your secretary has asked me 1 
talk on this subject, I am led to believe, in fact I know 
that the question is one which needs discussion and stud 
Let me at least show what I have obtained and the: 
together, let us see if by discussion and study we can nm 
= the conditions, which are bad from inception t 
finish. 

The facts and figures I present are from actual busin 
and show results. I have definite records for four yea 
of an isolated mill business, that is, one which has n 
depended on anything for profit that was not produced | 
itself, in a market where competition is keen to a mark: 
degree, and where price gets the business and quality on 
favors you by a possible preference. 

This business has noc been one of specialty, but of a f 
range of materials entering into a building trade. \\ 
have had to regulate the output of our different depa: 
ments to accommodate the vagaries of the trade—in fa 
a business that has been as hard to handle as the averag 

Some years ago we agreed that a per piece cost syst 
was uncertain and impracticable at a reasonable outla 
It was necessary to know. however, at stated intervals 
the mill proposition was a paying one, and to know tl 
we have worked as follows: 

First—Divided our mill force into departments, ea 
department in charge of a competent foreman. 

Trim department having charge of all lumber and 
ting all stock for other departments, doing all sticki 
work excepting that on sash and doors. 

Sash departiment. 

Solid dnd veneered door department, including pan: 
and paneled wainscoting; two foremen. 

Frame department and veranda work. 

Joiner department, stairs, pantries ete. 

Glazing department. 

Shipping gang. 

Here we have our producing force ready for work, each 
foreman with his own order book. ‘The billing clerk has 
filled out his daily credit sheet, which has been duly 
O. K.d by the credit man, and has billed to each depart 
ment foreman on especially prepared forms such orders 
as are ready for production. ‘These mill orders are placed 
in looseleaf order books, to be given shipper on each com 
pletion, and each department foreman bills out in pic 
billing also on special forms the necessary pieces for t 
several orders. ‘These are given to the trim foreman w 
if he has the rough materials in stock, proceeds to cut 
same; if not, he makes a requisition to the yard foreman 
also on a distinctive form, for his needs These forms 
after being filled, are turned into the accounting force to 
be charged to the mill department, for which accounting 
is made each month. Hardware, glue and other supp! 
are drawn from storeroom on requisition. 


Cost of Material. 


We now have an absolute book record of first essentia! 
of cost, namely, material. ‘Che next step is that of labor, 
which is accurately kept by clock and clerk and the time 
ot each department is kept separately for the final monthly 
computation, being divided into two classes, productive and 
nonproductive. The nonpreductive labor including shippers 
sweepers, laborers and such time put in by foreman that is 
not actually productive. This now is giving us material 
and labor or prime cost. 

Now, take our expense items: Administrative, insur 
ance, nonproductive labor, rent, salaries, commissions 
teaming, saw filing, grinding, machine shop, belting, oil et 
and we have completed cost. How do we come out? Let 
us say for a period of one month. (Our practice is to 
take actual inventory every quarter and approximate tl 
inventory for the intervening two months.) Our invoice 
clerk has completed his invoicing for the month, which is 
made daily, and his report of sales is in the hands of the 
bookkeeper. He also has computed from the invoices the 
actual value of the production of each department. rhe 
condensed report from accounting department is as follows 

CREDIT : 

Sales $y) cash. By customers’ charges, total or 
approximate. By other departments’ charges Ly 
sundry credits. 

Inventory actwal or approximate 


DEBIT : 
Materials purchased. é 
Labor. 
Expense 
Former inventory 
DIFFERENCE: Profit or loss. 


If report shows a profit, the management is good and 
better management can make profits larger. 
If 


a loss—what? Concede that you can not get more 
for your goods. (The raising of your price on a $500-bid 
to the extent of $1 might lose the business entirely.) on- 


cede that your raw materials are well purchased; concede 
that your lumber is economically handled and judiciously 
sawed; concede that your labor is properly paid; on- 
cede that your expense account is pruned to the last pouny 
and these under shop practice. ‘There is only one saving 
clause and that is—increased production up to the high 
pressure limit. Each one of your departments mus! be 
on the jump, and right here is where your mill mange 
ment will have a chance to show. ‘Too much business will 
clog your system. disgust your trade and lose you cusiv!. 
Not enough will make you a loss. If you can find by rec 


ords what your several departments must do and so rue 
late your trade you are fortunate, but to do this d ide 
at once that system means a certain amount of ol 


expended and the accuracy and scope of the results depend 
entirely on the care you give to them. 


Mill Business. 


The year 1908, without doubt a poor year, showed Il 
The results obtained can be traced definitely to the ‘uct 
that our management improved under stress of condi: 00S 
calling for closer attention. For a period of the firs! six 
months, usually the poor ones, we were able to inet ise 
production about $10,000 on decreased pro labor of $5,'00, 
and while increased output in trim department had me 
effect on this, it was largely due to two causes—!'st: 
Keen superintendence; second: the condition of the !:)ol 
market, which made the men very much alive to the neces 
sity of holding their jobs. We made no cut in thi per 
hour schedule but cut the hours 20 percent, from te: t0 
eight hours. Right here we could go into the questio! o 
yxtemium for increased production—a question of vila 
mportance. ts 

ecause I spoke disparagingly of the per piece cos‘, ¢ 
not think that we have entitely discarded the idea. As you 
know, there is always a certain amount of work \ ich 
comes to every mill which is taken on a time and mates 
basis, and to cover such trade we use a cost card. This 
will be found to be very satisfactory. You well know _ 
is always a howl from the trade on bills for items DP Pac 
under the time and material system. I have found very re 
complaints when you can lay down a neat card showing = 
entire schedule of labor and time, which usually convince 
Mr. Customer that you, at least, know what you are doing, 
The information on this card is not hard to get if you 
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yiimary work is well laid out. Your saw bills give you 
erilal and your time card gives you the labor. 
ie time cards are one of the best things that can be 
d in the shop and you will be money in pocket by intro- 
‘ ng them and insisting on their proper keeping, even if 
\ take them to your office and tear them up afterwards. 
\ ur help appreciates that you are keeping close tab on 
work, and you will find it the best yeast you can use 
aise production which, as I have claimed, is the essence 
rofitable results 
Vithout going into detailed figures: 
luterial represents 50 percent of gross production ; 
roductive labor, 25 percent ; 
xpense, say, 15 percent; 
rofit, say, 10 percent. 
n inereased output up to a certain amount, while it 
\ raise material and labor proportionately, will have 
u ippreciable effect on expense, which really represents 
\ t one-sixth of the total. You will, therefore, either 
ase the profit or give a percentage of leeway for per- 
ige of increase in labor and material. I concede that 
same percentage of labor does not apply to all classes 
ork. for instance, the labor and machine work in the 


preparation of quartered oak flooring, selling at $100 to 
sio5 a thousand feet, is no more than that of maple flooring, 


ng at $40 to $45 a thousand feet. Thus some dis 
crepancy shows in amount of production in trim depart 
ment, caused largely by the difference in values of material 
\ ed Purchase records show increase in amount of oak 
imed. 
wish to say that we do not set up this system as in 
ble ov even nearly perfect. We do claim, however, that 
esults obtained are worth the work and expense neces 
i to get them; that we feel more confident of our 
ground, and that we cousider each year’s experience is better 
the previous one. Note further that these results have 
been reached without the expense of any amount for in 
! ed help, the cost of the necessary stationery being 
paratively nothing. Also note that the mill and retail 
departments have been run as one business and the clerical 
division has been carried on with little or no friction. 
(ur records for the retail department are as concise and 
as the mill, the methods employed being on the same 


of course, it is impossible for me in the limited time 

» far into minor detail, but if the subject is of interest 
to you, individually, | will be pleased to take it up at any 
time during this convention, to the extent of my knowledge. 
it seems to me that those of us who are personally inter- 
ested should take the subject up in detail for our own pro- 
tection and profit. 


Economy of Time and Labor. 


In the discussion which followed W. M. Patterson, of 
Penn Yan, said: 


lle worst competitor--the one who causes the most 
rouble -is the competitor who does not understand his 
ness. For instance, I know a man who does not charge 
edgings he uses in making molding. He thinks they 
cost him anything. In our shop 1 make the foreman 
very fifteen minutes what they have been doing during 
th period In this way I find the unnecessary labor and 
nate it You would be surprised how you can whittle 


down the time of production 1 require every gan to put 
‘ every minute of his time. It takes 244 pefcent of his 


» do this, but I believe it is profitable. 


| official publication of Mr. Forbush’s address and 


was requested by a member. W. T. Smith, of 

‘orning, said: 
We have four departments: the yard, the mill, the con 
ng department and the coal department. At one time 


st profit we were able to get was a $1,500-loss, and 

from that to a $3,600-loss. Then 1 was told that 

Iw d have to run it. I did not know much, but I could 

ne ve Why a mill could not be made to pay a profit. After 

on ear I found that we had made $2,600. I found that 

cat diffeulty was that we did not know the cost. I 

{| that the foremen were running three or four weeks 

doin their time slips We often had a bill of window 

completed without the apparent use of any material, 

il vigilance in the mill business is the important thing. 

\ ive no particular system, but have had no trouble 

because of the practice in seeing that things are 

lo { alter closely. Since we have separated the business 

depirtinents, profits are readily told and easily understood. 

esuming the discussion W. M. Patterson, of Penn 
\ said: 


do not allow any man to do any figuring except on 
piece he is working on. If any man wastes or breaks 
' ce of material he has got to go to some trouble to 
I it. He can not go to a pile and get it. 
do not give out complete blue prints. Most of the 
e Irom labor comes from the men knowing too much. 
do not know the size of a job in our plant nor where 
yoing The control of a shop is a serious matter. 
® not allow any man any more detail than is necessary 
im to make what he- has to make. The man in the 
serator department does not know what we are doing 
ie counter department. We keep everything in the 
ind the billing is all done by one man. No other man 
\ figure, and each man gets a sheet showing what he 
to do, 
V. Streever, of Ballston Spa, said: 
' 2 small mill we find that much time is wasted between 
e have adopted a system of slips and require each 
to put down the time he goes to work and the time 
/’ puts in on each job. This compels a man to show what 
doing between jobs. His hours and minutes are tallied 
make up a day’s work. If any job requires too much 
it shows plainly. 


lie subject of hardwood inspection was then taken 
te : 
President Overbagh announcing that representa- 
es of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
‘ of the eastern hardwood lumber people were pres- 
to make statements concerning their differences in 
ard to rules for the inspection of hardwood lumber. 
‘dner I, Jones, of Boston, was introduced and said: 
came to refute any statements that the New York 
R ople might make and to appear as a representative of the 
“i ional Ifardwood Lumber Association. However, 1 will 
a lad to make a statement as to what that association is. 
association was organized in 1896 for the primary 
purpose of establishing a uniform system for the inspection 
bees} weasurement of hardwood lumber. Our present mem- 
et hip numbers nearly 700 representative firms located in 
cea three states, and of this number approximately 60 
bercent own and operate saw mills, while of the remaining 
"Percent, who are classed as wholesale dealers, a con- 


—— number have timber holdings and saw mill in- 
crests, 


| 


I 


i. Inspection rules of this association are the official 
pone ard throughout the United States and with but few 
leadian ratte received the official indorsement of the 
those ihe ae and local hardwood organizations. Among 
the Ba have officially indorsed the inspection rules of 
lowing : tonal Hardwood Lumber Association are the fol- 
Tnicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange. 
Horde Hardwood Manufacturers’: Association. 
ra: a Lumber Manufacturers of Wisconsin. 
wees Rapids Lumbermen’s Association. 

‘Sconsin Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Exchange. 

Philadelphia Lumber Exchange. 

Boston Lumber Club. 

Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Baltimore Lumber Exchange. 

Pittsburg Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 

Louisville Lumbermen’s Club. 

Memphis Lumbermen’s Club. 

St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange. 

Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 

The fact that 25,000 copies of the inspection rules are 
distributed and sold annually furnishes abundant proof that 
the rules of this association are in use by a very large 
majority of the manufacturers and dealers who are not 
members of the association, and in fact, do not contribute 
to the support of any hardwood association, but recognize 
the strength of the National rules and use them in all of 
their transactions. 

The simplicity of the National hardwood rules is a very 
strong feature, whereas the New York City association is 
desirous of securing support for a set of rules covering 
twenty-three kinds of lumber with eighteen distinct rules, 
grouped under the heading of firsts and seconds in the 
different kinds of lumber specified. 

At the New York conference January 29, 1909, the east- 
ern delegates requested that sixteen changes be made in 
the rules of the National association. Of these the first 
ten and the fourteenth were granted. On the thirteenth 
a compromise was accepted and the sixteenth withdrawn. 
The seventeenth was the rock on which we split. A final 
compromise was offered providing that in the grades of 
seconds, no piece of lumber under eight inches in width 
might have more than one standard defect. We were 
unable to get together on this single question, and it ap- 
peared to me that the New York people did not desire to 
get together. 

Mr. Jones referred to the fact that a number of promi- 
nent exchanges had withdrawn from the conference as 
they did not desire to appear in a position of apparent 
hostility to the National association. 

Hardwood Inspection. 

Waldron Williams, of New York, was introduced as 
a representative of the New York Lumber Trade Asso 
ciation. He spoke as follows: 

The question of uniform inspection of hardwoods has 
been a much mooted question for many years. Each mar- 
ket had its own set of rules with various methods for the 
application of these rules. Lumber was bought at that time 
very largely log run and the results were not satisfactory 
either to the manufacturer or to the wholesaler, and there 
was a general feeling that some uniform rule of inspection 
should be adopted by which hardwood lumber could be mar- 
keted in a proper way. ‘This feeling resulted in the forma- 
tion, in 1898, of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. ‘This was primarily an association of wholesalers and 
the principal object was the adoption of rules of hardwood 
inspection which would meet the wants of all markets and 
be satisfactory to the manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. 
The rules as adopted did not come into general use, as each 
market continued to operate on its own lines, but, as the 
association increased in membership and interest, the feel- 
ing became prevalent that this association offered an oppor- 
tunity for the hardwood lumbermen to get together and 
provide for proper rules. 

At a meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., in September, 1905, the 
National Hardwood Association adopted a set of rules 
which were to go into effect December 1, 1905, and remain 
in force for three years. ‘These rules were generally accept 
able and, after they had been tried for some time, the New 
York Lumber Trade Association in October, 1906, felt it wise 
to consider these rules with the idea of adopting them under 
proper regulations, consistent with the demands of its mar 
ket. In March, 1907, a conference was held between a com 
mittee from the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
consisting of Messrs. Burgess, Palmer, Agler and Fish, and 
the inspection committee of the New York Lumber: Trade 
Association. It was believed by the. representatives of the 
New York association that, after the two days’ session, 
satisfactory results would be accomplished, as the National 
committee had indicated its feeling that the suggestions of 
the New York association were, in the main, acceptable. In 
June, 1907, at the annual meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association in Atlantic City changes were 
made in the 1905 rules, which were so drastic in lowering 
grades and changing the generally accepted basis of inspec- 
tion that the hardwood world was aghast and much criti 
cism resulted. The New York Lumber Trade Association, 
feeling that this was most unfortunate and believing the 
time had come when the eastern associations must take 
some definite action, and acting as the senior organization 
in the east, called a meeting in November, 1907, in New 
York, as a protest against the 1907 rules. There were 
thirteen eastern associations represented at this conference. 
Just prior to this meeting the National association issued 
an open letter to the members of the New York Lumber 
rrade Association in which it recognized the rights of other 
parties to have something to say about inspection and de- 
manded the privilege of joining with them. The conference 
above referred to was in session for one day and adopted 
inspection rules known as the Northeastern rules for the 
inspection and measurement of hardwood lumber, which were 
practically the rules agreed ypon between the National com- 
mittee and the New York committee in March, 1907, and 
were equivalent to the 1905 rules. 


Association Conference. 


Immediately after this conference advices were received 
frem the National association asking for a conference with 
the eastern associations, and in the latter part of January, 
1908, such a conference was held in New York, which 
lasted. three days, between representatives of the eastern 
associations and the committee of the National association 
consisting of Messrs. Burgess, Palmer, Diggins, Fathauer, 
Prichard and ish. The committee from the National asso- 
ciation refused at this conference to grant the demands of 
the easterrn associations to maintain the grades provided 
for by the 1905 rules. A number of minor changes were 
agreed upon, but as the conference had agreed in the be- 
ginning that nothing should be binding unless an entire 
agreement was reached, the conference broke up without 
any definite action. 

The attitude assumed by the National association commit- 
tee was such that a conference was called in Philadelphia 
in the early part of March, 1908, to formulate definitely 
the demands of the eastern associations, the fundamental 
principle underlying the demands to be a time limit during 
which the rules should remain in existence without change, 
the feeling among the eastern association being that stabil- 
ity in inspection rules was most necessary. The Phila- 
delphia conference drew up forma! requests which were 
forwarded to Mr. Fish, the secretary of the National asso- 
ciation, and 700 copies were sent to him for distribution 
to the members of the National association so that the 
members of that association would be informed as to what 
was done in regard to inspection rules and* would, therefore, 
be prepared to discuss this matter intelligently at the 
meeting to be held in Milwaukee, in June, 1908. They 
were never distributed. At that meeting the important de- 
mands of the east were rejected and a new set of rules, 
known as the 1908 rules, were promulgated, which were not 
much different from the 1907 rules, which had practically 
never gone into effect. 

This action, not being satisfactory to the east, the Phila 
delphia conference was again called together on the 24th of 
September, 1908, at which time it was decided that the 
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1908 rules did not meet with the approval of the east and 
that a further conference with the National association 
was desirable. After this meeting a conference was called 
in Cincinnati by the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, of those 
interested in the 1905 rules, te which the eastern delegates 
were invited. At that meeting there was an attendance of 
over eighty. Unanimous opinion was .expressed in favor of 
the reéstablishment of the 1905 rules and in the corre- 
spondence received on this subject there was a large pre- 
ponderance of epinion in favor of the 1905 rules. 

In accordance with the instructions at the conference in 
Philadelphia a further conference was called for December 
16, 1908, which was postponed until January 21, 1909, 
Meantime, the National association, through its secretary, 
made strenuous efforts to persuade the hardwood public at 
large to support them in their contention in regard to rules, 
the result being that the Pittsburg, Baltimore, Buffalo and 
Keston representatives and the representatives of the Phila- 
delphia Lumber Exchange withdrew frem the conference, 
and at the meeting January 21, 1909, there was represented 
the retail association of Philadelphia, the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association, the Westchester association, the 
Lumbermens’ Club of Cincinnati, the Connecticut state asso- 
ciation, the New Jersey state association, the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the state of New York and the 
eastern retail deniers’ association. These delegates repre- 
sented over 900 yards. As the National association had 
decided not to attend this meeting, having written request- 
ing that we forward to their executive committee our 
requests before deciding whether they would attend or not, 
it was decided to promulgate a set of rules which it was 
believed would meet with the approval of all buyers and 
sellers of hardwoods, these rules to be known as the United 
States Hardwood Inspection Rules and which rules are 
about now to be published for general distribution. 


Antagonism Manifested. 


The above is a short statement of the history of the case 
up to the present time. 

It is to be regretted that the position taken by the 
National assoviation committees has been apparently antago 
nistic to granting the demands of the eastern associa 
tions. It must be admitted by all fairminded men that the 
buyer should have an equal say in the making of inspection 
rules with the seller, and that the fundamental basis upon 
Which to establish uniform rules of inspection must be an 
agreement by beth the castern and western associations in 
joint conference upon a set of rules, which shall not only 
be satisfactory in the rules themselves, but which shall 
remain in effect fer a term of years to be agreed upon and 
that neither party can change these rules without the con- 
sent of the ether. Such an agreement, in my opinion, 
would give most satisfactory results and the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, of which I have the honor to 
be a representative, has maintained this position since this 
question was first brought up. 

We believe that associations interested in this matter 
should meet in conference, each recognizing the rights and 
requirements of the other, and that each should endeavor 
to meet the views ef the other associations as far as con- 
sistent with the demands of its territory. The National 
association sheuld not claim the sole right to arbitrarily 
make rules to affect the whole country, especially as that 
association has changed considerably in its membership and 
now includes a number of manufacturers whose views in 
the making and changing of rules has had much to do 
with the present difficulty. The National association has 
apparently not endeavored to promote harmony in these con- 
ferences, but has gone far in the endeavor to dis- 
organize the associations of tie east, demanding that 
all questions of inspection rules be submitted to that asso- 
ciation and that, in order to obtain a proper hearir the 
castern buyers must become members of the National asso 
ciation, thus declining to recognize the rights of associations 
to pass upon this important question. 


Adherence to Old Standard. 


I feel that it will interest those present to hear that, in 
spite of the continuous attacks on it and on its members, 
the New York Lumber Trade Association and its delegates 
have consistently and steadily, up to the present time, en- 
deavored to prevent any attempt being made to organize a 
new association to handle the making of inspection rules or 
to undermine or damage the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. At the conference in March, 1908, it was 
owing largely to the conservative New York delegates that 
the adoption immediately of the Northeastern rules of in- 
spection was prevented. This was done so that the National 
association would realize that the eastern delegates were in 
earnest in their attempt to harmonize the conditions as to 
inspection rules. Again in November, four delegates went 
from the New York Lumber Trade Association, upon the 
urgent invitation of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, to 
Cincinnati at much personal inconvenience, and one of the 
reasons which appealed to the New York Lumber ‘Trade 
Association most forcibly in sending these delegates was in 
order to prevent the formation of a new western association, 
which it was rumored at that time might be formed at the 
Cincinnati conference. 

We have been abused, we have been called names, we have 
been attacked collectively and individually. You have been 
told that all of this trouble was caused by the New York 
Lumber Trade Association and that the speaker is probably 
the one who has caused more trouble than any other indi 
vidual, and yet, gentlemen, the association that I have the 
honor to represent, has steadily, consistently, and in a 
dignified manner, stood for what is fair, right and just, and 
I am here today to ask you gentlemen with your association 
to stand with us, shoulder to shoulder, in this attempt to 
maintain for the eastern associations the right to demand 
that the lumber delivered should be worth the price paid 
for it and in accordance with the specifications of the buyer. 
When we surrender our money we expect the equivalent in 
merchandise. When we buy firsts and seconds, we do not 
want 25 percent of No. 1 common put in our grades. We 
do not wish to attempt to fool our customers. Behind all 
this, gentlemen, is again the fundamental gasis that the 
buyer should have as much to say as the seller, and this 
applies to inspection rules as much as to other terms of 
purchase. 








Replying Gardner I. Jones, of Boston, said: 

I want to uphold the dignity of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. I do not want you to go away feeling 
that the association does not stand for integrity. I want 
to leave this to you as the jury: If the National association 
has not the confidence of the Buffalo, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Boston exchanges, and the Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, why did they withdraw 
from the conference? Are they not satisfied? 

James Sherlock Davis, of Brooklyn, said he spoke as 
a yard man. He said: 

_I want rules that are staple. Without them it is impos- 
sible to transact business. I have trouble enough without 
constant changes in the rules. 

Mr. Davis discussed in detail the withdrawal of the 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Baltimore and Boston exchanges 
from the conference, and suggested that it was due to 
Chicago influence or as a vindication of local men 
who held office in the National association, In closing 
he said: 

The problem is simply one of having standard rules that 
will stay with us and whose integrity will be maintained, 


and of providing for adjustment of differences, such an ad- 
justment as is provided by the Northeastern rules, 


At this point F. 8. Underhill, of Philadelphia, whw 
was present by invitation to address the convention on 
another subject, was drawn into the discussion. H: 
said: 

I do not wish to enter into this controversy, but I a& 
want to deny that any action of the Philadelphia Luml« 
Exchange was any vindication of myself. It was the resu!) 
of a petition’ signed by twenty-three members of the Nation: 
association in Philadelphia. It has been stated that th 
manufacturers of Wisconsin and Michigan dictated t) 
rules; this may be based on a statement that I, myse! 
made, that one item concerning 4-foot lengths of five or s 
woods used in Wisconsin was put in at the request of Wi 
consin manufacturers. We felt that they, just as everyo: 
else, were entitled to a hearing and consideration. 

This ended the discussion of the hardwood rules. |! 
was sort of a G-round affair, with no decision. 

‘*Relation of Retailer to the Wholesaler.’’ 

I’. S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, delivered an addr 
on ‘*The Relation of the Retailer to the Wholesaler 
He said: 

I think we all agree that there is an ideal condition 
the matter of trade relations in any community. ‘This id 
condition does not always represent things as they are | 
it does represent, to the mind that pictyres them and th 
who consent, the conditions as they should be. 

The ideal is always before the real and before it 
come the real they must be the ideal. Before the ery 
“Excelsior” there must be the youth with ambition, fa 
purpose and the alpenstock. In trade relations before | 
ideal becomes the real there must be the “Conception of 
tainment’’; the “Conviction of its possibility and wisdo: 
und the “Purpose to seck the ideals.” 

We are accustomed to recognize four branches as inter: 
in the lumber trade—the manufacturer, the wholesaler, 
retailer and the consumer. Manufacturers are someti) 
merchants, but not always so in the broad sense of the t 
‘The whelesaler is strictly a merchant, studying the po 
bilities of his plant or of other producing plants, obs¢ 
ing the requirements of sections, places and individuals 
wisely distributing the product of the one while catering to 
the requirements of the other. 

The retailer is strictly a merchant, facing the probl 
of when, where, why and what to buy; how, who and ¥y t 
to sell; how to procure trade against competition; how 
secure a safe margin of profit; how to give or extend credit, 
and to secure payment of accounts. 

I am glad to have the opportunity and privilege of ad 


dressing you today upon this subject because I am con- 
vinced that under an ideal condition of affairs, there a 
proper, logical and essential relation existing between the 
retailer and wholesaler of lumber. ‘To a certain extent, 


this relationship does exist, perhaps not as applying t 
tailers us a whole and wholesalers as a whole, oat certainls 
to a considerable extent between them as Individuals In 
discussing this matter, I presume It will be proper for 

if possible, first to define in some concrete way the position 
of the retailer as to trade in general, then the position of 
the wholesaler as to trade in general, and from these pren 
ises to make our deductions. 

® Position of the Retailer, 

Let us consider the position of the retailer, 

First, we will recognize that in most cases, his position 
in the trade is local. His investment, his plant, his busi 
ness, is located at a given point, and his trade is contined 
to a certain limited district. 

Ile has purchased or rented property to use as a lumber 
yard; has provided, at more or less expense, a railroad sid 
ing to afford convenience in receiving shipments; and ha 
spent money in building office, sheds, stables, and in purchas 





ing horses, wagons etc. ‘To this expense, he has added his 
investment in lumber for stock, purchasing such lumber, 
and in such quantities, as his trade and capital demand 
and justify. Ile pays the customary taxes for having this 
property and investment, and for doing business in th 
locality. Hie surrounds himself with necessary salaried 


help to enable him to properly conduct his business. 
Now, we have him described and equipped for business 
Where is his business to come from? The city or town in 
which it is located; or, if it be what is known as a country 
yard, his business will come from the borough in which it is 
located, and the outlying country districts. His plant is 
not only a convenience but a necessity to the community. 
Ivery community needs to have a properly stocked lumber 
yard within moderately easy access of all the residents, 
where they may supply themselves with lumber for small 
jobs and repairs It is a convenience and a necessity to the 
local contractors and builders, affording them promptly 





ind 
at short notice, a satisfactory supply of lumber for their 
ordinary needs. It is a convenience and necessity to the 
local industries, whether large orgsmall!l, affording to them 
an immediate supply of materials for their needs, and espe- 
cially for emergencies. 

We will now consider the position of the wholesaler 

There are four general features of the wholesaler’s bus! 
ness: Manufacturing; contracting the output of m or 
“blocks” of manufactured lumber; buying and sellit the 
individual shipments; and handling the product of m on 
a commission basis. He may operate under one ol ese 
features ov he may combine all of them in his operations. 
Not every wholesaler is a manufacturer of lumber, at not 
every manufacturer is a wholesale lumber merchant rhis 
latter point may not strike you on the first statement t il 
is correct. 

Iie may be a wholesaler in the sense that he se his 
material in large quantities or in bulk, but not every |! J 
facturer is a wholesale lumber merchant equipped to 
a proper and judicious distribution of his product 
trade. Now take one case to illustrate: Here is a m 
a company of men, who procure a tract of timber. It 
like an attractive proposition and they desire to lum 
They have a certain amount of capital and a certain 4 
of credit. When the timber is paid for, or partly pa 
with arrangements made for deferred payments, that 
taken part of his capital. ‘They proceed to build a mil! 
arrange for logging equipment. That takes the rest © 
capital and most of his credit. We will consider all t 38 
provided and that he is ready for business. To ti s 
wheels will cost money, usually more than he figured Nn. 
All the money he had is put into his timber and equip 
Ife can not proceed without more money. He has ¢:! 
but it is now in trees and machinery and he can not 
either of them to pay wages with. He has his output | 
and usually it must be carried many months until it | 
before it can be shipped and returns obtained from it 
he sell it, and secure advances on it when it is on 
Yes. Can he sell it to the retail lumber dealers? No. 
well, because in cutting up his logs he is bound to 1 
facture a great deal of material that would be useless t d 
individual retail lumber dealer, no matter how extensiv' 
his trade. There is, however, a market for all that he 
duces, but the retailer, being restricted in the nature of 
case, to a limited district, and being unfamiliar with 
quirements outside of his district, is unable to find tra¢ 
his vicinity for it all. 

Ally of the Millman. 


ry 


n 
i! 


The wholesale merchant, with his equipment for dist! . 
ing in many markets, and his knowledge of the require!) = 
of many markets, is the natural ally of this millman. | rhe be 
is a market for some of his product in the vicinity of > ES 


cuse; for some of his product in the vicinity of Pailadel 
yhia; for another part of the product in the vie nity ity 
Yew York; for another part of the product in the vicin 
of Cincinnati, and so on. ‘The experienced and cape”. 
wholesale merchant can dispose of it all without waste ‘ 
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sacrifice of any part, and the millman wisely appeals to the 
wholesaler. From him he gets a fair price for the entire 
product, and, of course, the price is usually a fair one to 
th: wholesaler. The millman has the facility for producing 
the goods, the wholesaler has the facility and equipment 
tor distributing them, and both are benefited. But there is 
apother man who is benefited, and that is the retailer. 
Imcgine all the small mills and some of the larger ones 
op cated by men without sufficient capital to enter the field 
bolt @8 manufacturers and merchants, or equipped as manu- 
facurers and inexperienced as distributing merchants, and 
you have restricted the output of lumber, a great volume 
vf demand; restricted output; prices soaring out of reach ; 
materials hard to procure at any price. Does not this mean 
suiething to the retailer? 

n the other hand, consider the man manufacturing his 
lun ber and trying to find a market for part of it and finding 
no inarket for the rest. To get out whole on this operation 
he must even up and sacrifice the stock that he does not 
know how to market, and because it goes into the wrong 
territory, the man who gets it is really not benefited by the 
sacrifice. He would have to even up by charging more for 
the part for which he can find a good market, and if he 
can not market his product at a protit, he will have to shut 
down his mill. With many men, having simply the output 


of ‘heir own mill to put upon the market, to undertake to 
vi the trade or to send salesmen out to visit the trade 
with a likelihood of spending money which is without re- 
turns for his considerable traveling expense, would be im- 


yi ticable, 
:; t us see what the wholesaler does for the retailer: 

1. Ile makes .possible the greater competition for his 
tt und, therefore, affords the opportunity of securing 
stock at more favorable prices than he could if the whole- 

were not a factor in the business. 

Ile acts as a representative in judging the quality 
of goods, and workmanship of stock to be purchased from 
mi tar distant, and as an adviser of the mills in directing 
the io make their product to suit the trade of the retailer. 

lic brings to the door of the retailer his offerings 
in such a manner that he can purchase wisely and inteili- 
gentiy, and he visits him in his office, describes his goods, 
ul rs necessary questions regarding grades, workmanship 


and grading, the possibilities of loading mixed orders and 
jlities as to time of shipment, and by his constant 
personal visitation, keeps him posted on the condition of the 


mi t as to various kinds of lumber, 
Retailer and Wholesaler. 


Now, that we have described the position of the retailer 


and the position of the wholesaler, we find the very de- 

tion shows that there must necessarily be a relation- 

etween them. ‘They are dependent upon each other. 
The wholesaler needs the trade of the retailer; the retailer 
mn the services of the wholesaler. The well being of the 
one the well being of the other. The misfortune of one 
: misfortune of the other. ‘The success of one is the 


of the other. 
let the wholesaler cojperate with the retailer and let 
cognize the strategic position the retailer holds, and 
verned sufficiently by the ethics of trade and a sincere 
in the welfare of a man who favors him with busi- 
to make this rule: “I shall seek the trade of the 
iumber dealer, and I will not at the same time, seek 
‘ of his proper customer.” The retailer prospers ; 
ide increases; his settlements are regular; his good 
assured. The wholesaler has a staunch, reliable, re- 
) » friend. 
(on the other hand, the retailer should recognize his obli- 
t to the wholesaler. A few manufacturers and a few 
rs have thought that time would eliminate the whole- 
ule Those who hold this view have not studied the 
tr ‘ic position of the wholesale lumber merchant. He is 
i re of the trade. The mill man is under obligation to 
! he retailer is under obligation to him. He serves the 
he informs the retailer; he coijperates with the 
Ile meets the retailer eye to eye and face to face 
itual benefit. Suppose that the visits of the whole- 
might be congenial, but that coédperation was another 
mat The wholesaler might call, leave his prices if he 
wi 1, no one objected to that; but when it comes to buy- 
ing uber, a few cents spent in postage and the use of 
meograph to seatter inquiries broadcast among the 
I in the far distance, would bring a saving of a few 
on a car occasionally, and he placed his orders with 
the inillman in the distance, whose representatives never 
vhose face he never saw, whose voice he never heard, 
hows nothing more about him than could be gathered 
‘ commercial report, and who perhaps cared for noth- 
» much as a settlement for his car of lumber. 
ild this be a fair return for the services of the whole- 
for the information furnished by the wholesaler, for 
! ide coéperation of the wholesaler? If the whole- 
services and information were not appreciated, need 
he sowing them on barren soil? If this codperation 


W despised, need he continue that coéperation? If the 
t er eliminates him from his business, might he not as 
we orget that there is such a person as a retailer? He 


! not seck to sell to the retailer and also to the retail- 
ide, but if he does not sell to the retailer, and he 
ods to sell, where else shall he go with his goods 
such trade as he considers desirable, whether the 
has considered the same his customer or not? He 
usiness himself; experienced as a lumberman; he is 
ed to carry on a lumber business; he has lumber to 
S Where shall he sell it? You will understand that I 
~ ‘is illustration as it applies to the trade generally. If 
vliilers in general codperate with the wholesaler, he 
: d loyally coéperate with the retailers without regard 
‘ { methods an occasional retailer might employ, as it 
{ not be just for the retatlers to antagonize all whole- 
because a few wholesalers fail to live up to the 
of the trade. So, also, would it be unjust for the 
aler to antagonize all retailers, because a few retail- 
’ not show fair consideration to the wholesaler. But 
here be a proper recognition on the part of the retailer 
a \ lolesaler as to the obligation that each owes to the 
) ; 2 spirit of fairness as to how each should deal 
, with the other; and an interest on the part of one 
i. welfare and prosperity of the other, and the endur- 
ructure of a proper and natural relationship will be 
'o grow with good will on the one hand and coipera- 
: on the other; friendship on one hand and mutual 
est on the other; patronage on one hand and protec- 
on the other, and prosperity for the keystone of the 
of a permanent and practical trades relationship that 
orthy of the name. 


unanimous vote of thanks was extended to those 


had participated in the diseussion of the hardwood 
- and to Mr, Underhill for his address. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
. the opening of the Friday afternoon session Peter 
2 ge of Newark, reported on behalf of the com- 
i eo , PY : . 
which met Peter Barry, chief of the traffic divi- 
Sic P : A e : = . 
“re if the Publie Service Commission for the second 
"ict of New York, at noon. Mr. Kemper said: 
Selene glad to report that we found Mr. Barry in a very 
alers toni toward us. He wants reports from the 
ae t, —_ association on their difficulties regarding the 
nd -_ oading cars. He wants reports particularly on 
in traing see As you know, shingle cars often come 
and the railroads claim that dealers order more 


cars than they ¢ F 
contention, > °2M Unload. This, of course, is a foolish 


If the dealers w 
rules c é 8 will supply the secretary with information, 
°*S will be made for the whole state. ‘I hope you will do 


your duty by furnishing data that will show that they ought 
to give us twenty-four hours more. 

The commission is not favorable to reciprocal rules, think- 
ing that they are contrary to the spirit of the interstate 
commerce law and the public service law, in that they would 
practically permit rebates. 

Secretary Jones read invitations from the mayor and 
Chamber of Commerce of Rochester to the association 
to hold its 1910 meeting in that city and promising the 
free use of convention hall and the assembly room of 
the chamber of commerce. The invitation was enthusi- 
astically adopted unanimously. 

E. F, Perry, of New York, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was intro- 
duced and said: 

During the intermission several members came to me in 
regard to our attitude in this hardwood matter. They con- 
fused us with the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
We are not directly interested in this controversy. 

Mr. Perry invited the association to send three dele- 
gates to the meeting of the National Wholesale-Lumber 
Vealers’ Association March 2 and 3. The invitation 
was accepted and President Overbagh was, on motion, 
elected one of the delegates, he to appoint the other 
two. The association accepted also an invitation to 
send two delegates to the dinner of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association February 10. 

A vote of thanks was extended Mayor Snyder, of 
Albany, and James 8. Whipple, forest, fish and game 
commissioner, for their addresses the previous day. 

The auditing committee reported that it had exam- 
ined the books of Secretary and Treasurer Jones and 
found them correct. 

). F. Perry, of New York, referring to the car de- 
murrage question, said: 

It has just occurred to me to invite your codéperation in 
this matter. We have already started to get some facts 
together regarding car service in this state. Our member- 
ship is as much interested as you are. I believe we could 
work together better than either could work on a separate 
basis. I will ask your secretary to confer with us on this 
matter, and I believe it can be strajghtened out. The car 
service situation is very unsatisfactory. The railroad com- 
panies are fighting very hard to have matters remain as 
they are. It is to their advantage, but unfair to the re- 
ceivers of lumber in this state. 

The nominating committee reported, and the follow- 
ing officers were unanimously elected: 

President—W. A. Brown, Glens Falls. 

Vice president—T. J. Herrick, Rhinebeck. 

Directors—J. Kurch, jr., Albany; C. H. Crouch, Roches- 
ter; A. N. Waterbury, Whitesboro; H. A. Fitzsimmons, 
Waterford. 

President Brown was escorted to the chair. A vote 
of thanks was extended to the people of Albany and 
vicinity for their entertainment. 

On motion of Peter Kemper, of Newark, the associ- 
ation went into executive session and questions of 
trade ethics were discussed by Mr. Kemper, W. T. 
Smith, of Corning; George Welch, of Albany; T. W. 
Mont, of Ithaca; George Wend, of Albany; B. H. 
Beach, of Rome; R. B. Overbagh, of Saugerties; E. M. 
Cameron, of Albany; W. V. Dale, of Wallkill, and 
George Cromwell, of Highland Mills. 

On motion of B. H. Beach, of Rome, a committee of 
three was ordered appointed to request the New York 
representatives at Washington to oppose the parcels 
post. The question was discussed by Mr. Beach and 
kX. H. Kingsbury, of Little Falls. 

After discussion by 8S. W. Sherwood, of Cortland; 
W. J. Whipple, of Rochester; 8. N. Keener, of Newark; 
R. B. Overbagh, of Saugerties, and F. C. Rogers, of 
LeRoy, the president was empowered to appoint an 
advisory committee of five directors, including himself, 
to meet quarterly with the secretary. A 20 percent, 
voluntary subscription, based on the dues, was 
ordered to pay the traveling expenses of the secretary. 

A suggestion to increase the dues 20 percent did not 
meet with favor. R. B. Overbagh, of Saugerties, said 
the way to inerease revenue was by inereasing the 
membership. 

The convention then adjourned. 


THE BANQUET. 

The annual banquet of the New York retailers was held 
Friday evening at the Ten Eyck and, like all the other 
features, it was a great success. The banquet hall, which 
had been beautifully decorated with the national colors, 
was crowded to capacity. E. M. Cameron, of Albany, 
presided as toastmaster with suavity and wit. The 
speakers were James W. Wadsworth. speaker of the New 
York assembly; Rt. Rev. R. H. Nelson, D.D., bishop- 
coadjutor of Albany; James H. Callahan, of Albany, and 
Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the Lumberman Poet,’’ of Chieago, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The great audience was entertained with wit and 
wisdom that flowed in liberal quantities. The banquet 
was a brilliant close to an excellent meeting. 


THE HOSTS. 


The following were the committees that succeeded so 
admirably in entertaining the visiting lumbermen: 

Executive—George H. Blakeslee, Albany; J. Kurtz, jr., 
Albany; W. A. Wick, Schenectady; Abram G. Veeder, 
Schenectady, and George Wilson-Jones, Utica. 

Finance—George H. Blakeslee, Albany, chairman; W. 
A. Brown, Glens Falls, and J. S. Burr, Amsterdam. 

Reception—William <A. Brown, Glens Falls; C. M. 
Blakeslee, Albany; J. F. Brady, Cooperstown; E. M. 
Cameron, Albany; A. N. Copley, Northport; George Crom- 
well, Highland Mills; J. . Drake, Watkins; W. L. 
Ensign, Binghamton; H. A. Fitzsimmons, Waterford; C. 
P. Forbush, Buffalo; George Heller, Theresa; E. M. Klock, 
Syracuse; E. H. Kingsbury, Little Falls; J. Kurtz, jr., 
Albany; S. N. Keener, Newark; V. C. Lewis, Herkimer; 
Fred W. Lee, Red Hook; W. S. Morse, Rochester; C. A. 
Pinkham, Rockville Center; L. F. Shedd, Jamestown; 
William T. Smith, Corning; S. D. Smith, Hamilton; S. A. 
Waterman, Watervliet; George Welsh, jr., Albany, and 
Cc. S. Wicker, Niagara Falls. 

Banquet and Smoker—W. A. Wick, Schenectady; J. C. 
VanVoast, Schenectady, and Kuno B. Schotte, Amster- 
dam. 

Entertainment—Frank A. Hotchkiss, Schenectady; E. 
M. Cameron, Albany, and 8. A. Waterman, Watervlict. 
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Fir Wood, gentle stranger, is easiest 
to stain. 

The stain distributes smoothly and it 
blends right with the grain, 

Fir mouldings are just dandy! and 
when it comes to tim— 

Why, if you do not use tt, you are 
not in the swim. 


CAPACITY 
1000 DOORS A DAY. 


Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Lumber and Shingles | 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FIR TIMBERS ana 
CAR MATERIAL 


Sterling Lumber Co. 


We are Manufacturers. ° 
| Mills at Chehalis, Wash. Chehalis, Wash. 


LET US KNOW 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS IN 


DRY STOCK 
4-4 to 8-4 BIRCH. DIRECT FROM 
4-4 to 8-4 SOFT ELM. OUR MILLS. 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK. 


Send us your inquiries and let us quote 
you prices. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN. 











4-4 ASH. 





y, 








Manufacturers 


HEMLOCK LUMBER, 
LATH, SHINGLES, 
CEDAR POSTS 

AND POLES. 


We can Ship Mixed Cars 
or Cargoes. 


EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL CO, 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 


DREGGE-GROVER 
LUMBER S0,, 


General Offices, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Ozark, Mich. 
MILLS oe 461 Soo Line. 
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PIR, S! PRUC 3 


RED CEDAR, 
Lunaber-and Shin gles 


We handle the sales 7 four of the largest 
mills on the Pacific Coast. With these 


four stocks to draw from we can always 
give you prompt shipment. 


1419 Long Building, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











* 


= 
IT IS UP TO YOU. 


In the spring there is going to be action in the lumber 
business. Will you be ready for it or will your com- 
petitor get the cream of the business because his yard 
is better stocked than yours? 

Will it not be better to get your stock on the way 
early and have it in the yard when the demand 
comes, than to wait until the last minute and then 
wonder why the other fellow does the business? 

IT IS UP TO YOU, what do you think? 

If you need anything in Fir or Cedar Lumber, 


Lath or Shingles, send us your inquiries. 


Gold BarLumberCo. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


211 New York Block, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 




















MILLS AT 
GOLD BAR, WASH. 








Of Fir and Spruce 
We do produce 
Lumber fine 
For general use. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 











Washington Fir, Cedar and Spruce, 
California Redwood, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete stnck of above for Coast shipment or from our 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPO'LIS, . MINNESOTA. 














= BUY = 
Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. 


ant NEB. 

WESTERN WHITE P MONTANA and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, E ARCH IDAHO STOCKS 
and get grompter shipments, and save the long over-mountaia haul. 
Write us on FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, YELLOW PINE. 
We Furnish 


t FROM OUR 








Xap wauo we cepar FENCE POSTS. — 


Cairo, ILL, Feb. 5.—The Southern Llinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association devoted considerable time to the 
discussion of the code of ethies at its twelfth annual 
convention which closed here today. An effort was made 
at the Thursday morning’s session, by President E. M. 
Stotlar, of Marion, and Secretary George W. Hotchkiss, 
of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’. Association, to get the 
convention to take some action upon the matter, but the 
effort was unsuccessful. The convention thought that 
the time was too limited to properly thresh out such an 
important question and the matter was referred to a 
special committee to report a year hence. The conven- 
tion was largely influenced in this action by C. E. David- 
son, of Greenville, who in a spirited speech pointed out 
what he considered to be weak points in the code. It 
was this speech which undoubtedly prevented the conven- 
tion from going on record in the matter of the code 
today. 

The convention was characteristic of the association. 
The two days’ sessions were replete with good and in- 
structive talks. As usual the program covered a wide 
range of subjects. It went through without a hitch, 
although the round table session this afternoon was 
rushed through almost too hurriedly on account of the 
length of time consumed by the discussion of the code 
of ethics. There was a great variety of entertainment 
provided for the members, beginning with a sensational 





Cc. T. WADE, 
Southern Illinois Lumber 


FARINA, ILL. ; 
President, Dealers’ Association. 

athletic exhibition and ending with a good oldfashioned 
love feast, following a gigantic concatenation—the kind 
for which Cairo is famous. Through the excellent man- 
agement of the local committee the convention was well 
taken care of. Assistant Manager Stubbins, of the 
Halliday hotel, won the commendation of the association 
by getting up a unique scuvenir in the shape of a napkin 
ring, hollowed out of cottonwood, surmounted by a regu 

lation Hoo-Hoo cat, the dinner bill encased within being 
printed on birch bark. 

New officers were elected at Thursday evening’s session 
as follows: 

President—C. T. Wade, of Farina. 

Vice president—A. V. Schermerhorn, of Ridge Farm. 

Directors—To serve three years, Edward Stotlar, of Ma- 
rion, and E. M. Kelly, of Cairo. 

The board of directors met later Thursday evening and 
reélected as treasurer, Secretary Charles Hall, of Sando-, 
val. Mr. Hall has held this office for seven years. Marion 
was selected as the next meeting place. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 2:30 p. m., at 
Armory hall, by President E. M. Stotlar, of Marion, who 
said: 

I think the registration is about completed. We have 
been delayed a little on —. account. We have with us the 


mayor of the city of Cairo, George Parsons, and it gives me 
great pleasure to introduce him to this assembly. 


ee Parsons said: 
Address of Welcome. 


The city of Cairo greets you and extends a most cordial 
welcome to you within its borders. Primarily, you were in- 
vited here by the lumbermen of the city, but they were most 
heartily seconded by the entire people of Cairo. 

I asked Mr. Langan if I would be permitted to occupy the 
entire afternoon in extending this welcome to you and he 
seemed to be so overcome with such a suggestion that it 
required very careful treatment to restore him to his 
normal condition. On that account it seemed advisable to 
me to submit in writing the few words of welcome which I 
have to extend to you, as I was kindly informed that three 
to five minutes would be all that I would be allowed to con- 
sume of your valuable time. 

It would be very ill advised for me to attempt to discuss 
the lumber business in the presence of an audience like this, 








whose entire time is devoted to that one line of business, 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Mayor’s Address of Welcome—President’s. Reply and Annual Address— 
Conservation of Natural Resources Not Limited to Lumber—Code 
of Ethics Analyzed and Criticised Section by Section—Profit 
from the Retailer’s Standpoint—Concatenation. 








and from the appearance of those present, it would seem 
that yon have all been most successful in your undertaki: 
But I do waut to remind you that Cairo is a great lumber 
center, hardly second to any in the country, and, when th it 
has been said, it means the whole world. Great as is { 
iumber interest here today, there is still room for its «» 
largement, and it is a pleasure to me to be able to stite 
that very large industries have recently appreciated the i 
portance of this location and have concluded arrangeme: 
by which they will engage in the lumber and manufactur 
business here in the very near future, and still there 
room for more. I trust you gentlemen will appreciate t 
statement and take advantage of it, to the extent, at lea:t, 
of verifying what I have said. 

It is not extravagant to say that the very near future 
will place Cairo in a commanding position with the while 
world as a shipping point. In making this statement | 
have in mind, first, the completion of the Panama can.l, 
and second, the improvement of our internal waterw:ys 
which has advanced so far that no Congress will now dire 
to turn a deaf ear to the friends of these improved internal 
waterways. This means that Cairo will be at the head of 
deep water navigation during the entire year, or practically 
s0, as the Mississippi river freezes up from Cairo ®prth, and 
the Ohio generally freezes during the winter mevths, bevin 
ning at a point not far above Paducah. 

My three minutes are up, but if you will agree to restrain 
my friend Langan for a moment longer, I will attempt to 
prove to you my sincerity as the chief cxecutive of this city 
in extending to you a most cordial welcome by turning over 
to your president the keys of the city which will admit you 
to all privileges and pleasures that are to be enjoyed here, 
and I will suggest that at the conclusion of this meeting 
your president finds some way of disposing of these keys, so 
that hereafter you can enjoy, as you do now, the unrestrained 
privileges and pleasures which the city of Cairo is always 
glad to extend to you. 

I am authorized to say further, gentlemen, that the Alex- 
ander club rooms and the Elks club rooms in this city are 
open to your use during your visit in the city. They both 
serve refreshments at your pleasure. 
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President Stotlar, as a prelude to his speech and 
replying to the mayor’s speech, said: 


It is not at all necessary for me to state that we cer 
taimly appreciate the privileges extended to us by the mayor 
‘The problem of guarding these keys, though, I do not know 
whether we are cana of doing that or not It would be 
well, probably, for some of you to study over the matter just 
a little before we adjourn and appoint a color bearer or 
sergeant at arms, or committee of some kind to be guard 
over these and be armed to the teeth to take care of them 

The hearty welcome that the mayor has extended to us, 
I am sure, is appreciated by all of us, both the traveling men 
and the retail men, and the appreciation is shown, I think, 
very well by the attendance we have here, it being about as 
large an attendance, perhaps the largest, we have ever been 
able to assemble in the southern part of the state since the 
commencement of the association. ‘The program will be car 
ried out, with perhaps one or two changes which it may 
become necessary to make, but it will be only a change tn 
order so far as I know and not a change in contents 


President’s Address. 


Fellow members of the Southern Hlinois Retail Lumber 


Dealers’ Association, representatives of the manufactur- 
ing and wholesale interests, fellow lumber dealers not 
members of this association, fellow business men, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

It is with the warmest of greetings and the heartiest 


good will and fee ling of fellowship that I welcome you cach 
and all to this, our twelfth annual meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Allow me right here to assure those who are in at- 
tendance in the capacity of visitors, whether they be 
retail lumber dealers of this lpcality or merely inter sted 
business people, that you are especially welcome to the 
general sessions of this convention and are at liberty 
to come and go at your convenience, as well as to invite 
interested associates and friends. 

Our doors are not barred or guarded and we have no 
secrets to discuss. Our chief business will be in the 
consideration of the business situation of southern Illi- 
nois in particular and of the state and nation in ger ral, 
with some special reference to the lumber busine for 
concrete examples. 

Most of the subjects discussed and the majority of the 
general deliberations of this assembly would | as 
applicable were the name “hardware dealers’’ or ‘‘gro- 
cers’ substituted for “lumber dealers,’”’ and we assure 
you all that we desire you to avail yourselves of whatever 
this meeting lends toward the friendly acquaintanc the 
general spirit of good-fellowship and the promul};;.tion 
of the correct ethical relations to your fellow business 
man, whether he be a lumber dealer, manufactu: or 
merchant in some other line of trade. 

I vividly recall with what temerity I ventured int» the 
general session of the first retail lumber dealers’ eet- 
ing that I ever attended. I was thoroughly imbued with 
the popular idea that seems so spontaneous about such 
assemblies. I would not have been at all surprised see 
even the members of the association gain admission only 
through an elaborate series of knocks, contor ions 
whisperings and magic incantations ere the cast! hall 
was reached and the deliberations of the assembly were 
obtainable. With the exception of a brief executiv: ses- 
sion, at which only members usually attend, yo. are 
welcome. 

To me it is especially gratifying to be permitted > fill 
the executive chair of a representative business as-ocla- 
tion whose members are by statistics proven of suc!i In- 
tegrity and acumen as to be of the most substanti and 
steadfast assets of any community’s business int rests 
during the last year of financial trials. P 

It is encouraging and inspiring to be a member \f an 
organization embracing such diligent and patrioti citi- 
zens of the various business communities of so ther 
Illinois, whose members have in such numbers laid aside 
their daily cares, and with no little personal sacrific pre- 
sented themselves here to sanction and encoura sae 
efforts to enthuse and imbue each other with the «thica 
inspiration of justice, fraternity and humanity. 

Briefly, the greatest idea that you and I can carry 
away from this convention will be the fundament idea 
of the golden rule that called this association int: being 
a little over a decade ago. But were we to imbib: none 
of such a spirit, yet in the ‘‘first hand"’ view of ou re” 
petitor and the actual observations that he is rot fle 
claws, teeth and bushed hair, we will be just « little 
more humane. ails 

The last year has been one that will long be memora 
to retail merchants, as well as to the business world 
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neral. It is indéed remarkablée*to' Know that the lum- 
b vr fraternity has been so steadfast and invulnerable 
in the attacks: on’ “credit. The Iumber’ merchant is one 


o: the first to feel the stringency of money and the last 
t) realize the recovery of the public from fright. 

Dun’s financial report for the. year of 1908 shows 522 
lumber failures with liabilities aggregating $17,750,000, 
a. .inst 409-failures in- 1907 aggregating in liabilities $23,- 

000, or a decrease of approximately 30 percent, while 
» the same authority all lines of business suffered an 
i) rease in. failures by 15 percent. I mention this only to 
( atterttion to the conservative attitude characterizing 
t) members of our calling in whatever phase of the lum- 
b industry they are engaged. Allow me to say that, so 
f as I have beén able to determine, ‘there has not been 
a -enuine lumber failure in southern Illinois during the 
la-t year. 

Conservation of Resources. 


luch has been written and talked from platform and 
in private. on the great and comprehensive subject, 
Conservation.” Though not a prophet, nor with 


prophetic ancestry to lend weight to my opinions, I can, 
1 eel, dimly discern- the beginnings of a great con- 
structive movement in all lines of national and private 
lif that may be asserted to envelop the whole of the 
North American continent. Like other great ideas of 


niional import that come upon the stage of time, it is 
dificult to designate in exact time the advent and demise 
of creat issues. But as the decades roll along the great 


uiiying. movement assumes cognizable shape. Concern- 
it the American people we may designate the period 
between the forties’ and eighties as the period of indus- 


tril discovery—the period when we were just learning 
tl localities of our production and their extent and 
promise. In. the period from the eighties to the panic 
period of a year ago, our great concern was with our in- 
d rial exploitation—the period when we were singing 


fre housetop, from plain and from mountain the praises 


of our ‘préoducts—the period when we were making a 
world market for our steel, our meats, our paints, our 
canned goods, our cotton fabrics, our machinery, our 
lumber ete. This was the period when the battlecry of 
made in Germany” first suffered repulse by the Yankee 
salesman and agent. Naturally the loud praises of our 


wares produced excited and overzealous enthusiasts who 


recklessly strove to excel in quantity rather than quality 
or onomy. The throes of an extensive panic have sud- 
de made the American people take bearing and com- 
pute their longitude in an earnest endeavor to economize 
the reserve Naturally our depleted and fast disappear- 
ing forests come in for recognition and demand immediate 
et In fact, there are numerous conservatives who 

that we have already procrastinated and a timber 
famine is in store for us in the very near future. With 
estimates of the timber: product of the United States 
bel freely made that at the longest it can last not 
mo than twenty years, it does seem that we face an 
appalling dilemma less than a fifth of a century hence 
Is it any wonder then that lumbermen ure vitally inter- 
ested in the national and continental efforts being put 


to agree upon a policy that will tend to season us 
for the inevitable? Surely, as lumbermen of southern 


Illinois, we do not need any further concrete example 
t that of recalling our early life in this section when 
fully three-fourths of this end of our state was covered 
wit valuable oak, hickory, walnut ash, maple and 
\ other woods of such commercial value that were 
the replaced now would be one of the greatest assets, 
outside of coal, that our state possessed. 

Another concrete example may be noted in the produc- 
tho f coal, in which Dlinois now ranks third in quan- 
tit According to the geological statistics for the year 
ending 1906, Illinois produced 41,500,000 tons that were 
Valued at $44,750,000, and yet mine managers inform us 
that 40 percent of that product was dust and slack that 

d be sold invariably at a loss to the cost or produc- 
tior Are we not as lumbermeén vitally interested in any 
voli that will diminish this enormous waste? 

ar le with the above the claim of Edison that fully 90 
ne t of the efficiency of the product is wasted in 
ut g the energy. can any individual doubt it is time 
for e industrial interests of our country to become 
vit interested in conservation of the most exacting 
type 

N erous, indeed, are the concrete examples right at 
our r that present themselves without effort to closely 

rutinize such as the waste of oil and gas in our south- 
east Illinois field, the depletion of the land and the 
wa for lack of good roads and means of transportation. 

Code of Ethics. 

W « President Roosevelt has been so diligently bat- 
tling civie and industrial righteousness, and while we 
ha een so vitally concerned with hauling in sail 
De e of financial tempests, another movement has 
bee aping and fructifying in the lumber world. that 
pro s much, both in present content and future 
poss ity. 

R t issues and campaigns have done much to im- 
pre te both capital and labor with a conscience that ts 
dili | resurrecting and rejuvenating latent moral 
code intil the axiomatic duties from man to man are 
filles ith new meaning. 

\ to the living issues of the day, the lumbermen 
calle | general lumber trades council at Minneapolis jn 
Jur last year, Composed of delegates from practically 
ul state retail lumber dealers’ associations of the 
Uni States, as well as delegates “from practically all 
the nufacturing associations, to deliberate at length 
and tructed to not adjourn until something definite 
nad een accomplished toward the settlement and 
ime tion of the difficultie# and complaints that had 
ra 30 irritating to members of both sides of the 

ad 

As result of this congress we have referred to our 
aS80, ions for ratification the seventeen adopted para- 
gray pertaining to the sale, marketing and distributing 
of luiber products and the recogiized customs peculiar 
to tl rade, now generally known by the official title of 
cod f ethies.”". That we have something of great im- 
pore and constructive worth there can be no reasona- 
nord bt, not so much, perhaps, for its perfection and 
ont us*for its definite, tentative. statement that can 
ind ubtless, will be used as the foundation of future 
Sink on. tindeed, it is a great step forward when the 
tate zed ‘Oral rules of action, whether in affairs of 
defi, rin. the common affairs “of individuals, take 
mi ong Written shape, setting forth the acknowledged 

eS that shall govern human aetions and relations. 
ie nay well digress for a moment and call upon C. H. 
hentne e for an opinion, who, in it valuable little com- 
heat does full justice to the import of the results of 

onvention in the following language: ‘ 

a gathering was the most unique in character 

— original in conception of anything that has -ever 

ie hs d’ before in this world of happenings. In all 

this reading und it has: been, extensive nothing of 
hora ind has ever come .to .my knowledge. ro my 

a tnd from my viewpoint, it stands unique as an 

fpech in the moral and business ‘affairs of the world. 


tui’ jumbermen have taken: the initiative in one of 
> th randest movements ever conceiyed in the mind 
Senteens It is the first organized movement in the 
appl “SS world toward the practieal realization of the 
Weald me of the golden rule in business affairs. I 
a rather have been a mem of that congress 
Stat ‘in elected .member-of thée-GCongress of: the- United 

ates, ahd the time will come when those men- who 


met at the beginning and formulated this movement 
will also regard it with similar feeling. Down deep at 
the roots of its inception was the moral purpose, and 
from this purpose came-the willingness to act in the 
bringing together of divergent interests in the trade 
and harmonizing them into a unifying purpose of 
giving each party a square deal. 


It is obviously absurd to insist that this code was a 
perfect embodiment. of the common and moral obliga- 
tions of the principles and parties: to the various. transac- 
tions that may come under its scope. I have inquired 
for opinions from retail dealers and traveling representa- 
tives of manufacturers and wholesalers, and I find both 
sides ready to attack the code severely, but all admit the 
worthiness of the effort and the definite need of the 
instrument. 

No great and far reaching measure can well be pro- 
mulgated that will exactly fit the whims of each indi- 
vidual concerned. Indeed, the national and.state con- 


stitutions, as well as most statutory law, bear evidence 
of. compromise that is apparent even upon a cursory 
examination. In’ fact, much of the action of any indi- 


vidual is a compromise in some Way. 

But as I see it, this meeting gave 
definite nucleus around which will cling the results of 
future deliberations. The great, primal, creative effort 
has been diligently set down that future deliberations for 
the common good may amend and extend. 

I know of no other subject that this convention might 
consider with greater profit than the earnest and serious 
endeavor to justly amend and revise this code. 


us the _ tentative, 


A Build Now Campaign. 


I know of no campaign more promising to lumbermen, 
that depends wholly for its inauguration upon their indi- 
vidual tact, than the one that may be characterized as 
the build now campaign. With lumber supplies lower 
than they have been or will likely ever be again, as I feel; 
with the farm value of all farm products of the last year 
at the record breaking figure of $7,750,000,000, showing 
an inerease over the previous year of nearly $300,000,000; 
with the national government taking steps for a vast sys- 
tem of internal improvement in the way of bridges, deep 
waterways, irrigation projects and reforestation work; 
with the great railway systems calling for men and ma- 
terial for repairs, and new rolling stock that has been 
postponed for months; with ‘6-months’ loans’ being 
made at 3 percent and less in New York; with the stream 
of immigration once more pouring to our shores, the par- 
ticles of which must have shelter; with all the pent up, 
aggressive spirit of American enterprise held down for 
about fifteen months, is it not truly time to cease moping 
ind lend our heartiest efforts to the promotion of a 
vigorous build now campaign in our immediate home 
community? 

May the deliberations of this assembly and the friendly 
association with your fellow dealers help to quicken your 
latent pulses into vigorous, aggressive campaigns in your 
respective communities, 

1 commend to you the program of the meeting and 
believe that if you will give us a considerate attention 
you will not be disappointed for being here. 


Report of Secretary. 


Charles W. Hall, of Sandoval, secretary, submitted the 
following report: ‘ 


At the beginning of this the twelfth annual convention 
of our association, we extend greetings. We trust that 
all present may receive Much benefit and enjoyment from 
the convention today and ‘tomorrow. 

Your directors and officers belleve they haye arranged 
an excellent program. We all know that»-youw will have 
a fine social time here at Cairo. 

There have been twelve. new members added to the 
association ingtin® last year. Several others; however, 
have gone out,.®f business, one has withdrawn and sev- 
eral have beer dropped for nonpayment of @ues, so our 
net gain is smajl. Your secretary has made an extra 
effort this year, 4s well as in other years, to procure new 
members, but with no great amount of success. Our 
membership list should, at least, have fifty more names 
added to it. Some special or more effective method should 


be used to secure members. Our finances are in good 
condition, as will be shown from the treasurer’s report. 
There has ‘béen some’ extra: expense.this year and still 


we have a good balance on hand. 
Complaints have been few°and, in most cases, adjusted. 


The cement manufacturers, as. a whole, do not seem 
to respect the trade.of a‘‘retailer as do the lumber and 
sash and door manufacturers, as a whole. Something 


should be done in the state to make this part of our trade 
more profitable. Said three different cement manu- 
facturers to a retailer: ‘“We will protect your trade if 
you buy of us, but if you don’t, of course, we will sell to 
someone else'in your town.”’ Such protection is no pro- 
tection and is not fair. How can a dealer buy from all 
cement As “individuals we can throw our 





concerns? 
trade and influence to the manufacturers who respect the 
trade of a dealer, whether he sells to that dealer or not. 
We should, as individual dealers, bear this in mind. 

It is firmly. believed that our main poachers, the mail 
order house trust, are on the defensive, and if we retail- 
ers will but keep pushing our end along we will surely 
kill their influence in a few years. 

The parcel post law is again being pushed by the post 
office department at Washington. It is proper that we 
should keep an eye on such legislation. It is understood 
that this law is much desired by the catalogue houses, 
and if this is so it may be well'that we use our influence 
as an association ‘and as individuals to stop such legisla- 
tion. 

The code of ethics comes in for approval, or approval 
by amendments, or nonapproval at our sessions tomor- 
row. trust all will take an active part in discussing 
this important subject. 

To those who are not members of our state lumber 
dealers’, also builders’ supply association, we would espe- 
cially urge upon them ‘to join and help along in this 
larger and. better movement for the advancement of our 


conditions as retail dealers. The few dollars’ cost is 
small in comparison with the influence and_ benefit 


derived from membership. 
ing at Chicago this -vear. 
; Did you ever consider what it cost to carry insurance 
in old line companies before the mutuals began to 
operate? We remember that insurance for one year cost 
$1.50 before mutuals were organized, whereas now it 
costs about 60 cents. Many such examples could be cited. 
Do you not think such companies deserve your continued 
support? ’ 

The year 1908 has been one of depression in business, 
but. the present year promises to be one‘of more activity 
and progress. We trust each will receive their full share 
of prosperity. ‘ 

In conclusion I desire to thank you all for your support 
the last year in my work as secretary of thfs association. 

Motion made and seconded .that: the association accept 
the report of the secretary and treasurer. and that it be 
referred to the auditing committee. Motion put, by the 
president and unanimously carried. 

At this point the president introduced the secretary 
of ‘the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, George W. 
Hotehkiss, who said ‘in-part: 

In June -last the congress of lumbermen was~ held -in 


By all means attend the meet- 
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That are up to date are 
carrying a stock of Fir floor- 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 


AND 


WESTERN PINE 
LUMBER 


And have a. well assorted 
stock on hand from which to 
cater tothe needs of the yards 
of the Middle West and In- 
land Empire Territory. 

Our New Modern Sawmill 
Plant at Newport, Wash., 
equipped with the most im- 
proved machinery for lumber 
manufacturing will be com- 
pleted and begin sawing 
June 1, next. 














Your Patronage is Solicited. 
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We are manufacturers and 
wholesalers and cater to the 
eastern yard and factory trade 
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‘COME OUT OF IT!) 


r—————GET BUSY- 


Now is the time to Stock up your Yards 
with our Western Pine Lumber. 

















| Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Company, **OKANE. + 








ha 
HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN fond’ ror tree camole pases 


of the "Climax Tally Book.'’ American Lumberman, Chicago, It. 


Minneapolis, comprised of delegates from all branches ' of 
the lumber trade, the retail trade being represented by thirty 
retailers, and in a committee of thirteen which was ap- 
pointed to concentrate the ideas in the form of a code of 
ethics the retailers had four members against a total of 
thirteen of all the other bodies. That code of ethics was not 
considered complete but simply tentative, subject to discus- 
ssion in the annual meetings, and the suggestions of the 
different associations as to any changes which should make 
it acceptable as a code of ethics for the government of the 
whole trade. The different associations have been consider- 
ing this subject at their meetings thus far held, and several 
changes have been promulgated which will be presented to 
the second congress, which will be held some time during 
the spring, probably at Seattle in connection with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in their annual meeting. 


The president appointed the following members on 
committees: 


Auditing committee—-A. J. Fleming, West Frankfort: A. 
A. Dugger, Creal Springs; James F. White, Marissa. 

Committee on resolutions— Thomas Benton, Johnston City ; 
A. V. Schermerhorn, Ridge Farm; C. 'T. Wade, Farina. 

Committee on constitution—W. E. Beal, Vienna; T. E. 
Irvin, Petoka; J. H. Kramer, Fairfield. 

Committee on nominations—W. A. Karr, Flora; William 
Terry, Goreville; Edward Goedde, East St. Louis. 


The president then called upon Mr. Goedde, who 
responded as follows: 


The Relation of the Retailer With the Carpenter and 
Contractor. 


It is with pleasure I greet you today as a member who 
has not been with you very many years, but has awakened 
to the fact that it is of the utmost importance that we meet 
and exchange information and views that can only be bene- 
ficiai to all of us. 

My subject, “The Relation of the Retailer with the Car- 
penter and Contractor,” has many phases, as the carpenter 
of today is the contractor of tomorrow or your competitor. 

We have in our town two competitors who have risen from 
the ranks of carpenters, one of whom is a lumber dealer, 
but has a large contracting business—in fact, has just re- 
ceived a contract to erect a 32-story building in New York 
city, and is a son of southern Illinois, having been raised in 
Olney. This gentleman, back in the “90s, was a rabid union 
man, and [ remember during a strike at home, the con- 
tractors having been well organized, demanded of the dealers 
that they sell to no carpenter during that period. Since he 





CHARLES W. HALL, SANDOVAL, ILL. ; 


Treasurer, Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


has changed his position. He often has told me he sees bis 
mistakes of those days, in fact, calls himself names that 
would jar the sensibilities of my hearers. 

Looking back to when I started in the business eighteen 
years ago, I tind only two contractors in my city who were 
contractors at the time I started my business, all the balance 
having become contractors since then. So, [ say, in matters 
of policy concerning business conditions, stick to the con- 
tractor, but also cultivate the acquaintance and good will of 
all honest carpenters. 

You are, no doubt, afflicted with the carpenter who does 
not like to work except on odd jobs, but comes around when 
he does get a job and wants you to load the bill for himself, 
although you are having a hard time trying to keep your 
prices up to a fair profit. I remember, when I was first in 
the business, one such individual coming in our office and 
asking my father to add something on a figure for himself. 
Father’s reply was, “Get out of my office,” and he started 
around the counter to see that he complied with his com- 
mand, and I am happy to say that it was, we never being 
annoyed by this party again. This incident impressed me. 
very much and to all of you [ say, do not ever start this 
practice. 

Another thing is, can not we form in each of our cities a 
national organization of an industrial peace association of 
all branches of business and trades, to prevent strife or 
strikes and keep our country from the great loss running 
into millions of dollars? Our Commercial Club is taking 
this up. While with present conditions there is no great fear 
of any such trouble at the present moment, but you can 
never tell when it will crop out. 

I understand that Madison and Granite City, my neighbor- 
ing towns, are having trouble at the present time with the 
teamsters’ union, they having made demands, one of which 
is that they will not deliver on any job not being con- 
structed by union men. 

The next subject was the “Adjustment of Insurance,” 
by A. C. Benson, of Chicago, who spoke of the benefits 
of mutual insurance and opened up a discussion upon 
the subject. 

The president then passed to the next number on the 
program, or rather the number that was delayed, per- 
taining to paint and pure paint laws, by Ed Morris, of 
Evansville, who delivered a very instructive address which 
will be published later, 

The president then introduced President Hall, of the 
Kentucky Retail Dealers’ Association, who said: 

I am very glad to be with you at this meeting this after- 
noon and to hear these matters discussed. I am_ president 
of the West Tennessee & Kentucky association, whose terri- 
tory borders your state, just across the river. My secretary 
and myself have come over to offer our coéperation in any- 
thing we can do to help you. We are a small association— 
do not cover much territory. We have about 100 dealers in 








our territory and out of that number we have about 75 


percent members of our association. We believe that we 
should help each other in promulgating ethics of lumber 
business. I am glad to be with you and wish you every 
success, ; 


P. 'T. Langan, of Cairo, then invited the members ani 
their friends to a theater party at the Cairo operu 
house, distributing tickets among the assembly. 


THURSDAY EVENING’S SESSION. 


The members met in executive session at 7 o'clock 
The rolleall showed a large percentage of the member 
ship present. A discussion on the mail order house 
ensued and also on the trade ethics question. The ses 
sion was cut short to enable the members and _ thei 
friends to attend tie theater in a body to witness a: 
athletic exhibition, consisting of a battle royal by si 
negroes, a six round sparring match between a couple « 
professional lightweights and a wrestling mateh whi 
was lively enough to please the most exacting. 


FRIDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 o'clock | 
the president, who introduced as the first speaker P. | 
Ahrens, of Chicago, the first secretary of the associatio 
Mr. Ahrens said that this was the first meeting of th 
association that he had been privileged to attend 
twelve years. He related the story of the organizatio 
telling how a little handful of retailers met at Carbo 
dale twelve years before and organized the associati: 
which has grown and prospered until now it numbers 
hundred members. 

C. H. Chenault, of Du Quoin, talked on “Yard Equi; 
ment,” giving his own ideas as to the proper kind 
equipment to install. 

The feature of the morning session was the present 
tion of the code of ethics subject by Mr. Hotchkiss, wi 
told of the objects of this code and named the changes 
which had been recommended by the several associations 
at their annual meetings and which would undoubted! 
be adopted by the parent organization—the [linois Lun 
ber Dealers’ Association—at its meeting in the near 
future. 

C. $. Davidson, who is opposed to the code, was it 
attendance and was invited to speak. Mr. Davidson sai: 


The Code of Ethics. 


I desire at the outset, in the discussion of the proposed 
code of ethies, to disclaim any prejudice or feeling 
whatever. against the wholesalers, whose fortunes and 
those of the retailer are largely correlated, and with whom 
I have always maintained cordial relations, shall also 
deny the imputation of any sordid or selfish motives 
which may be impugned by reason of my position upon 
@he subject. 

Wholesalers are no better nor worse than other mer 
They are actuated by the same motives of self-preserva 
tion and would, no doubt accept an advantage over their 
fellowmen just as readily as any other class of me 
though disclaiming, perhaps, any intent to do so 

I feel that the adoption of a code of ethics, or any set 
of rules, no matter if clothed with highsounding names, 
us code of ethics, would result in continued and progres- 
sive encroachments upon the retailer gintil the code would 
in time come to resemble the conditions of a present- 
day fire insurance policy, with all its impossible conditions 
written in small type. 

The question arises, who asks for the adoption of this 
code? Who favor it? Generally speaking, all wholesalers, 
all trade journals and many officers of retailers’ organi- 
zations favor it, but not one actual retailer in one hun- 
dred asks for it. 

What retailer is here today to advocate its adoption? 

I have read some highsounding articles favoring the 
code, but they are based upon utopian ideas—that is, 
follow the thought of Sir Thomas More, who 400 years 
ago, created an imaginary island where climate wis 
perfect, conditions ideal and peopled with inhabitants 
who were not subject to any of the selfish motives which 
usually inflict the presentday man, in short, whose peo- 
ple were perfect, but it was all imaginary and unreal, and 
so with these articles. We are a practical people and 
must judge things from the actual conditions which 
present themselves. ’ 

To be brief, this code is simply a proposition from the 
wholesalers asking the retail organization to indorse a 
of rules and terms of sale which they do not feel it 
prudent to inflict upon the retailer without his consent. 

I do not think we should indorse them, because t! 
first, no doubt, contravene the trust laws; they are 
fair to the retailer, but no matter how fair they may be 
at the outset, the compact or agreement would establish 
a precedent, and from this basis the wholesalers. will 
from time to time inflict upon the trade other obnoxious 
conditions and terms. It would be sense on the part of 
retailers to oppose this. The day is coming, no dou 
when the timberman will be in a position to dictate t« 
and conditions, but let us defer this day as long as we 
ean, 

The suggestion of the adoption of a set of rules did t 





come from the retailers. For «a number of years it 
appears that when a wholesaler and a retailer got into 
a dispute the wholesaler enlisted the help of the secret.) 

j 


of the state organization to which the retailer belong «|. 
This, at least, has been the practice of Illinois, and t 
retailer in such disputes received two sets of letters, | 
from the wholesalers and the other from his state se 
tary. However, there is no requirement of our by! . 
that this be done, but the officer did it as a miu! 
of good intentions, hoping to hasten a _ settlement, ) 
doubt. As business grew, this class of corresponde: ¢ 
multiplied until the secretary conceived the idea of |! 
ing a set of rules to govern the matter. As a result t 
have the code of ethics. 

But be that all as it may, I passed the point whic: ! 
personally most favor—that of refusing to adopt any « 
whatever, to the position that a code of some kind ‘8 
among the possibilities, and, at any rate, the quest 
now before us is whether we shall ratify the action of | \¢ 
various state secretaries in the adoption of the cod¢ 

Now, if we are to have a general set of rules to govi't 
the relations of seller and buyer, why attempt to dece:.© 
by calling them a code of ethics? Why not call th m 
the contract and terms of sale? To be binding t! -« 
must be inserted into the body of every order—every «\''- 
tract. They are useless unless they appear in a bod: vf 
the order or placed on the back of the order, refere:ce 
to the same being made, or as rule No. 1 requires (0 
have them signed each time, by calling it by its pr r 
name—the contract—we get a better view of its scvi. 
Now, you can readily see the utility of rule No. 1, which 
requires all orders to be signed. This code or contract 
will be in every order, and should you refuse to sign ‘I. 
there is no doubt in my own mind that you will be 
anable to get any material, and if you do.sign up nd 
give any of the sellers any trouble you will be classed’ 45 
undesirable and the ‘‘widest publicity’ clause of section 
17, which provides substantially for a boycott, applied t 
your case. 
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| this may appear to be a matter of form to.the re- 

r, but if he gets into a lawsuit he will find out dif- 

ntly. He will be like the average holder of a fire 

ance policy, who wakes up with a jolt after the 

It is my firm belief that if any number of retail 

‘ iations shall adopt this code that the retailers will 

R find all traveling men carrying all order books, 

\ rmly containing this code, with perhaps more added 
t as the contract which governs all orders. 

iave in my possession three different letters where 

t Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association threatened to 

rx rt the dealers to the various western shingle manu- 

f irers if they refused a settlement as dictated by this 

| tic Coast Shippers’ Association. They said in black 

ut white in these letters that the western dealers would 


bo -low to accept orders from this party in the future. 
l | this to show you to what purpose section 17 will be 
pu if we adopt this code. And yet some say it is not 
a yveott. 


sive another letter where the dealer was threatened 
it similar manner over a difference of $20. But I 
wit to consider somewhat in detail each section of this 
proposed code, If I can prove to you that it is almost 
W ly in the interest of the seller, I shall feel that I 
h convinced you of the fact that we ought not to 
ue t it, nor any other. 

S ction 1 says all orders shall be reduced to writing, 
W hh means in short, that all orders shall be reduced to 
privting, as indicated by me _ before. 

~-ction 2 of the code provides that all orders must be 
complete and specific as to grades, terms etc., and sec- 


tie ; provides that if any misunderstanding arises the 
p , ordering shall sustain the loss. Did you get that? 
ID not that let the seller out easily? That is side- 
stepping with a big S. In ‘other words, if the seller mis- 
u rstands the retailer or buyer, the buyer must pay for 
t! seller's lack of understanding. Laying aside the 


ridiculous side of the question, this simply means that tn 
ca of a lawsuit here is a wonderful advantage in favor 
f the seller, 
Section 4 says all orders shall be binding after signed, 
then section 5 immediately proceeds to exempt the 
seller if the order is taken by a commission man. Com- 
mission men always sell on direct orders just the same 
aus the regular traveling salesman. Why exempt them, 
unless it be to give the seller a little more time and 
inother advantage? 

Section 6 involves the question of discount. It is mis- 
leading and has to be read twice to get its meaning 
clearly But the clear analysis is that in order to get 
a discount you must, in nine times out of ten, pay for the 

r before you get it. I have always been taught that 


there are two bad paymusters—one who never pays and 
the one who pays in advance. The provision is made 
that in case an adjustment as to grades is to be made 
the buyer may be paid back any overplus due him, but 
would he be paid this? The experience of all retailers 
is that in such case he would have to settle according to 
the seller's dictation. Why give the seller the whip 
hand” 


Section 7 releases the seller from all responsibility as to 
delays incident to transpertation, which may seem fair 
upon the face of it, because it would first appear he has 
no more claim upon it, but let me ask if the seller would 
not reassert his ownership and control of that car if he 
found your credit a litthe shaky, or as I know of in one 
inst «. Where they got more money for it? 

Section 3 provides that if the seller does not ship in 
time specified the buyer may cancel by wire. By opera- 


tion of law the buyer would be freed from all obligation 
if the shipment were not made on time. Why make it 
necessary for him to wire, especially when these two 
words mean negatively, being an applied implied agree- 
ment. that if the wire be not sent the buyer is at fault 
ind obliged to take the car? And, besides, who should 
pay for the wire—the seller or the buyer? 


Section 9 provides that no cancellation of order shall 
oecur within thirty days after order is taken. This is a 


hat ind fast rule to which there should be exceptions, 
us it is not given to anyone to see calamities, deaths 
and misfortunes which befall all mankind. 

Section 11 deals in specially worked stock. Do the 
relilers use any speciathy worked stock other than the 
re r moldings and lumber which is shown on regular 
pr ists? ‘lhe section is indefinite. 

Section 13 says that transit and storage shipment shall 
be bjeet to the same rules as other shipments. This 
me that if you order a car which has been sent to the 
transter point, such as shingles, and it has been unloaded 
the is is the custom to avoid demurrage charges, you 
Must aecept this pile of shingles once loaded in a car 
w! has returned to the Coast, in lieu of a loaded car 
u v in transit, and be subject to all the delays inci- 
le o having the railroad turnish another car. One 
ye xo at this time there were 10,000 loads of shingles 
at Minnesota Transfer and only capacity and equip- 
m to load out about thirty cars each day. This sec- 
ti ike some others, is rather vague and contradictory 
be “« further on it says the sellers should notify the 
bn but it does not say the seller must notify the buyer, 
* know from personal experience, and so do you, that 
i 


- s not, because he knows he would not make any sale 
it did , 

‘ion 14 provides for settlement of all disputes by 
a tion, and the arbitrator is to be drawn from the 


se organization and must necessarily be a_ strong 
p in of the seller, and the poor dealer is represented 
b © Secretary of his state association, a man he, 
] pS never saw, and who may be under the domina- 
t ! the wholesalers. It looks to me like the other 
fr vs game, Our state and national constitutions have 
} ed courts and juries to settle the differences of 
ol lizens and while, presumably, both parties to a 
c ' are never satisfied, yet, in most cases, justice is 
d i our courts. Iam not anarchist enough to declare 
ae! st our courts. Besides, most arbitration cases of 
an nhoment sooner or later get into court for final 
ad ‘cation. But if you adopt this code and sign the 
oa nd the code you must submit your claims to this 
=e ‘ta game. If you do not and kick over the traces 


\y be given a dose of section 17, which will put you 
on black list. : 
(ion 15 provides that where stock that is shipped 
ae ut, after inspection, to be only 7 percent or less 
i grade, that the buyer pays for the inspection. ' A 
a _ Shingles may cost $800. Seven percent of that is 
“i n case the claim is less you pay the expenses of 
= inspected. Do you need a code of any kind to help 
} ee who gets the best of the section? 
ses _ Section 17 is, to my mind, the “King Sheaf.” It 
1} pores that the widest possible publicity be given for 
ae ae bose of making known irresponsible, irregular and 
tion, ipulous dealers. I have already referred you to 
pe —- where the western association threatened to 
ge - principle if the dealer did not settle the account 
than x. * manner demanded by the seller. This section 
ire uPly_ means it is possible for you to be classed 
Hees eye and unscrupulous if you assert your 
i ; u« refuse to make settlement according to the 
“nds of some seller, 


tu) 


as 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


pe ther por lateness of the hour when Mr. Davidson 
the diecnna nen talk in opposition to the code of ethies, 
the first : ver upon this subject was postponed and made 
talks ndlaage of business in the afternoon. Several 
- gle _made, the members voicing their sentiments, 

‘jority of which seemed to be against taking 


definite action upon the matter at this time. The dis- 
cussion lasted until far into the afternoon, at which time 
it was referred to the committee on resolutions, with 
instructions to report at the next meeting. 

The round table ciiscussion then followed. J. W. 
Miller, of Carbondale, opened up the discussion on “How 
to Keep Lime,” by relating his experience in handling 
this product. He told how he experimented until he 
found that the best way to prevent slacking was to cover 
the barrels with machine cloth to keep out the air. Sev- 
eral others attested to advisability of this method. 

A. V. Schermerhorn, of Ridge Farm, read the following 
paper on “Glory or Profit—Which?” 


As inconsistent as it may seem, I am on both sides of 
this proposition. First, I am for glory in business. From 
my viewpoint, it is something like this: First of all the 
application of the golden rule is essential. Do unto your 
competitor as you would have him do unto you. Be fair 
with him and do not fail to look at his side of the proposi- 
tion and consider very carefully what you would be apt te 
do under the same circumstances. I am sure it is good busi- 
ness to have a liberal stock of charity on hand at all times 
and keep pushing it out. Do not let your stock get stale. 
By all means move it, tor your protits will be the greatest 
und surest of anything in your line. Above all things, keep 
placing your orders far enough ahead so there will be no 
danger of your running shy of this important part of your 
stock. From my observation and experience it will always 
pay to look at the other fellow’s side of the question. 

Gentlemen, you understand I am talking about fair com- 
petition, not mail order houses or south side lumber com- 
panies. 

If my plan of glory in business is carried out I believe I 
am correct in saying the profit side of this question will take 
care of itself, providing reasonable business ethics are prac 
ticed, 

Just a few things to be considered before the word profit 
has any place in a retail lumber business. They sound some- 
thing like this: Cost of stock delivered on track, interest on 
investment, taxes, insurance, unloading and putting in place, 
advertising, your own time, cost of help and many other 
items that are factors of cost. 

| have talked to some retail lumber dealers who had a 
short horse that was soon curried. The way of figuring cost, 
as I remember their rule, was about like this: 





12 feet No. 1 yellow pine at..... $17.50 & 44.24 
14 feet No. 1 yellow pine at..... 
16 feet No. 1 yellow pine at..... 112.01 
20 feet No. 1 yellow pine at..... 140.00 
12 feet No. 1 yellow pine at..... 16.50 18.00 
2 i4 feet No. 1 yellow pine at..... 16.00 
100 2x6—16 feet No. 1 yellow pine at..... 16.00 48.00 


Wn ME iv kx cca staOhtentiasb twee teds . - $362.25 

fhe factors here mentioned were all that should be con- 
sidered from their point of view, for they had their own 
team toa anload and did the work themselves and did not 
have to hire any help. 


5 
This way of figuring cost was quite common with the old- 


time farmers, but the farmer of today has a very much 
different method—one that will prove figures do not lie. 

Now, just a word about the farmer of today. He is learn- 
ing more about business and is more reasonable and is not 
expecting you to sell him at cost, for he has learned what 
that really means. And the business man who thinks he 
ean fool all the farmers all the time will soon find out that 
Lincoln's quotation will apply in this case. This, I think, 
should be carefully considered in dealing with all classes of 
people. 


A. A. Dugger, of Creal Springs, read a paper on “How 
to Collect.” In this he took the position that the best 
way to collect a debt is to make an easy debt. Expe- 
riences were related and the discussion upon this subject 
was interesting. . 

Under the heading “How to Better Retail Associa- 
tions,” J. F. White, of Marissa, gave some practical 
hints. George W. Hotchkiss spoke on the shingle ques- 
tion and recommended that the western shippers confine 
their eastern shipments to two brands, 

The customary resolutions were adopted and after the 
introduction of the new officers the meeting adjourned to 
meet at Marion at the same season next year. 


THE CONCATENATION. 

The fame of Cairo concatenations has gone forth to 
the farthest quarters of the earth. The one which wound 
up the twelfth annual convention of the Southern Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association Friday night, Febru- 
ary 5, was no exception to the rule. It was held at 
Armory hall and was in charge of the following officers: 


Snark—FE. B. Eckert. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Frank G. Handley. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Charles Catheart. 
Bojum—A. E. Ahrens. 
Scrivenoter—E. D. Carey. 
Jabberwock-—Bert Simonson. 
Custocatian—Lee Harrison. 
Arcanoper— George Huthmacher. 
Gurden—George Yonkers. 


The following kittens were initiated, after which a big 
lunch was served: 


Otto Bristo Archibald, Cairo, 11. 

Frank Wilgus Handley, Mound City, Ill. 
Chauncey Lee Brewster, Centralia, Il. 
James Stephens Roache, Goose Island, III. 
Clarence Samuel De Fields, East Vrairie, Mo. 
Delos Roman Dugger, Creal Springs, III. 
Albert Adolphus Dugger, Creal Springs, Il. 
Edward John Vandergrift, Cairo, Il. 
Charles Henry Moore, Welmar, Ark. 

Clyde Hale Chenault, Du Quoin, Il. 

Daniel Hurlburt Mills, Mound City, Il. 
John Oliver Culp, Mound City, IIL. 

Harry Harrison Roseman, Cairo, Ill. 
Charles Harrison Ogilvie, Cairo, Ill. 
Charles James McCarthy, Cairo, IIL. 

Henry Leevert McGee, Kewanee, Mo. 
Arthur Henry Twente, Cairo, Il. 

Fred Siefert, Herrin, Hl. 





SPARS FOR THE KAISER’S YACHT. 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 8.—The German steamer Acilia, 
of the Kosmos Hamburg-American line, which was in 
port this week, took as part of its cargo from here thir- 
teen spars for the German emperor’s new yacht. The 
spars were supplied by Chris Endresen & Son, of Ho- 
quiam. Each spar is clear of knots and runs up to 128 
feet in length and 28 inches in diameter. The yacht is 
to be about 90 feet in length and wiil take part in the 
international races. The spars were shipped to Tacoma 
by rail and loaded aboard the Acilia here, attracting 
much attention. ; 
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(Washington Mill Co.) 


Western Soft Pine 


DOORS 


500 Beauties Daily. 


We have the largest and best equipped mill- 
work plant in the Inland Empire now in opera- 
tion. 


MIXED CARS 


save real money, by buying general mill-work in 
mixed cars with lumber; Such for instance, as 
Moldings, Casings, Base, Brackets, Columns, Door 
and Window Frames and the like. Make up 
your list and fill out the car with Dimension or 
Boards. Send us such a memorandum and lets 


quote you. 


Washington Mill Co., 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Phoenix Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


WESTERN 
PINE } LARCH 


Lumber, Lath * Box Shooks. 


Thick Factory Stock 
a Specialty, 


ALSO 


Sash and Doors, Mouldings, 


All kinds of Interior Finish. 
Bank and Bar Fixtures. 


Jobbers in all kinds of hardwood rough and 


worked into flooring. 


Agents for the Parrott prepared roofing and 
the Mitchell Bros.” hard maple flooring. 
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IMB” EVERETT, wasn. “2 


FIRandCEDAR 


LUMBER. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


IN TRANSIT 











Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


H. 0. Seiffert Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative, Minneapolis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 





Capacity 


Sufficient for filling the 


largest orders. 














° 
| Equipment : 
Complete enough to pre- 
pare any order as wanted. 
TRY US WITH AN ORDER “- 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


FIRAxc CEDAR LUMBER 
LATH4N> SHINGLES 





























This ban What Will, 
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Shingles wv sn % 2 i 
Has ., J CLEARS A ' 
Increased. | 2 Seattle, Wo. Z, WE 


; OUR'Sales. KNOW, 





| YOUR NAME APPEARS HERE. ] 














We have our own Eitadioe' and Shingle Mills and can ship 
‘anything in Pacific Coast Products. 


SEND (US YOUR ORDERS 


‘GREAT NORTHERN MILL COMPANY 


: SEATTLE, WASH. 
‘wWe ue ‘Talecade. 




















Fir Lhe: ; aol Shingles 


LONG CEDAR TELEGRAPH naa 
WASHINGTON: LUMBER & TIMBER CO. 


712-23 Lowman Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














TO MA KE MON EY you should use the Lumber. 


snan’s Actuary for figuring 
'*he amount of lumber in any number of wiapee and for figuring the 
gest of any number of feet at any given pi Absolutely correct. 
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| Condensed Information Concerning Sain Trade Conditions in the Northwest—Talks 
with Dealers at the Spokane Convention— Views of Visiting Lumbermen. 





IN THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


= to five years ago Pocatello, Ida, the home of 
LA Harvey, was on the Indian reservation, the name 
of the town, in the Indian language, meaning ‘‘ poke it 
to ’em.’’ The city has a population of 6,000 and four 
yards, and is a division point of the Oregon Short Line. 
The biggest factor in the trade is the railroad business. 
Stocks are small and the outlook for trade the present 
season as bright as a new dollar. The Indians buy con- 
siderable lumber and are better pay than some white 
men. ' 

Conditions in the Nampa valley, Tdaho, could not be 
finer. Next year 100,000 acres will be under water, and 
then it is expected that the country will blossom as a 
rose. A year and a half ago when traveling through 
Idaho I described what our good government was doing 
in the way of working out the problem of irrigation and, 
no doubt, not one in a hundred of you remember what 
was said on the subject. Literally, I threw up my hat 
for Idaho. F. 8. Stone, Nampa, was at the meeting and 
says the town now has a population of 5,000 and three 
yards. As this dealer was at one time a resident of Iowa 
you may consider that his word goes. 

H. 8S. Soare, Hope, Ida., is not a member of the asso- 
ciation, but he wishes it all kinds of good luck. Com- 
ing westward he boarded the Pullman at Hope, Ida., 
where the mill of his concern, the Hope Manufacturing 
Company, is located, and we told several stories in the 
smoking room before we knew who was who. He said 
he knew at first sight that I was some distinguished 
individual, and as 1 took him for an Idaho judge the 
compliments were even. Through his eyes the outlook 
beats anything that has gone before, and he is of the 
opinion that the consumers of-lumber -will never again 
be able to buy material for as little money as now. In- 
cidentally he explained that his name is pronounced the 
Same as a sore thumb. 

Neither is Billy MeCampbell, who travels from Bill 
ings, Mont., for the Huttig Manufacturing Company, a 
member of the association, but I was so glad to see him 
that I would have hugged him had there been any possi 
ble chance of my arms reaching around him. In mak- 
ing this mention [I am writing for a large audience of 
Mr. MecCampbell’s friends, as farther back east they 
are legion. Back there | have gone from town to town 
with him and I do not hesitate to say that he is one of 
the best salesmen with whom I have come in contact, 
and he does not do it by talk, either. His tongue is of 
the quiet order, but the confidence that he inspires and 
the personality that at all times he carries around with 
him take the orders. His territory is Montana and 
northern Wyoming, and he says the prospect for busi 
ness never was better. He thinks that we shovers of 
boards will have about all the business that we can 
atterd to, and it would not surprise him if some of us 
were snowed under, Mr. MeCampbell’s acquaintances 
back on his old stamping ground will be glad to know 
that he is walking as straight as a major general, the 
climate having knocked all the rheumatism out of him. 

F. F. Robinson, formerly with the West Michigan 
Lumber Company, but now a resident of Spokane, says 
he has read the LUMBERMAN from the first copy. He told 
me when and where the paper was started and said that 
my inspired stuff had been a source of consolation to 
him. 

J. G. Conley was also in from Nampa, 
he had a good business last year. The town is not grow- 
ing rapidly, but the country is coming to the front. In 
common with Mr. Stone he thinks that when the gov- 
ernment irrigation project is in full swing things will 
move. 


Ida., and said 


Meeting Former Acquaintances. 


Z. E. Hayden, general manager of the Lamb-Davis 
Lumber Company, with fourteen yards, which were 


bought from Mr. Hayden, stepped up and bet me a 
cigar that I could not call his name, and I won. I have 
the recollection that years ago I won a little bet of Mr. 
Hayden. It was when bicycles were as popular as auto- 
mobiles are now and we were at a bicycle meet. One 
of the racers wore on his back the number 13 and I bet 
Mr. Hayden that the man who thus tempted fate would 
have no more chance of winning than we would have in 
an attempt to create a cyclone by whistling; and he 
came out a miserable tailender. If I am not mistaken 
the first time we met: was when sitting side by side in 
that grand stand. Mr. Hayden’s home is in Spokane, 
but much of the time he is in Wenatchee, Wash., an 
Indian name that signifies ‘‘wash ’em clean,’’ and the 
headquarters of the company are in Leavenworth. Trade 
just now is a little dull, but it is hardly worth mention- 
ing, as the volume is practically the same year after 
year. Mr. Hayden started for Cahfornia Friday even- 
ing, the day the convention closed, and was not present 
when elected president of the association. 
: J. C. McClain, of the Burton Lumber Company, Salt 
Lake City, is now living in Spokane, and is interested 
in a factory in which flowers and other objects are 
metalized. Mr. McClain was a schoolmate of President- 
elect Taft in the Woodward high school, Cincinnati, and 
was a delegate from Utah that helped to nominate him. 
Once more I had the pleasure of.shaking the hand of 
Colonel Kendall, who has the management of the thirty- 
four yards of the Potlatch Lumber Company. A year 





and a half ago, when the colonel and myself made the 


lit) 


1,000-mile trip through the eastern Washington whea: 
country, the company, if I am not mistaken, had abou 
twenty-eight yards, and I think I predicted at the tim 
that it would do no harm to keep an eye on the numbe 
and see it grow. I know I received more than fifty let 
ters, the writers wanting to know more about this whea 
country than was told in print. The colonel tells n 
that trade has been fair, but that the profits, from hi 
sti a have been very unfair. 

. Baldwin, Bridger, Mont., has one of two yard 
Ps a2 tow n of 800 population, Clark’s Fork valley, i 
which Bridger is located, as an agricultural sectio 
ranks third in the state; but the town is known as 
coal mining town. One of the products of the valk 
is sugar beets which are made into pure cane sugur 
at Billings, ninety miles distant. One man sold $7,0( 
worth of fruit from thirty-two acres, 

J. J. Owen, of the Owen Lumber Company, Spokan 
says he never had a handle to his name until, in n 
communication from this city, I called him colonel, and 
now he is one of the colonels of the town. If IL 1 
member, I bestowed the title upon him because he so 
much resembled a Kentueky colonel. There has been 
no reason to complain about business and the company 
is now making all the sash and doors it sells. Mr. 
Owen thinks that the stocks in the twenty-nine or more 
yards of the city are above the average, his own being 
twice as large as usual. He is one of the directors of 
the association. It goes without saying that ever 
lumberman of Spokane does not hesitate to 
and swear if necessary, that one might as well attempt 
to plug up the rainholes in the sky as to try to stop the 
growth of Spokane. The building permits for January 
were $265,000, against $110,000 for January, 190s. 
‘*Don’t you see that since you were here she has 
grown?’’ a good citizen asked, and J told him that 
with my eyes shut I surely would not have known the 
place. 

Jay A. Smith, manager of the Eecles Lumber Com 
pany, Ely, Nevada, came 1,300 miles to attend the 
meeting. Don’t vou think a man is a loyal 
ation member when coming and going he must make 
2,600 miles? A dealer thinks it is something to talk 
about if he travels 200 miles to attend one of the big 
association meetings in the middle west, but 
pared with the distance scores of the members of the 
Western must travel it is only a child performance. 
Trade the last year has not been right down redhot, 
but it is picking up. Customers come to this yard to 
buy lumber from a distance of seventy-five to 100 
miles, it requiring ten days to make the round trip. 
Four horses are used and about 1,500 feet are drawn at 
a load. 

H. H. Pitchford, Milford, Utah, does business in a 
one-yard town and traveled 1,200 miles to reach 
Spokane. Mr. Pitchford denominates trade as fair. 


assert, 


associ- 


as com 


Business Prospects Good. 

D. C. Peck, Idaho Falls, Ida., a town that several 
years ago was known as Eagle Rock, has a saw mill 
as an adjunct to his lumber yard, the mill having @ 
capacity of 8,000 feet daily. The small mills, forty 
miles away, have caused some friction by hauling in 
their product and selling it for $20 a thousand when 
Mr. Peck thinks it should bring about $27. There are 
three yards in the town of 5,000. There was more 
business in January this year than in the first two 
months last year. If trade keeps right along doubling 
up Mr. Peck will not complain, 

Another dealer tells me that A. V. Anderson, Bing 
ham Canyon, Utah, has a cinch with his yard, which is 
the only one in this mining camp of 7,000 souls, ‘This 
same dealer also said that Mr. Anderson will continue 
to hold the fort as there is not room in the canyon 
for another yard. The canyon is very narrow and a 
location for another yard would have to be blasted out 
of the side of the mountain.. Copper at this cam) 1s 
prodneed cheaper than at any other in the United 
States, it being turned out for 7 cents a pound. Ili 1s 
a boy’s play to mine the ore as when the crust 1s 
broken away the ore is scooped up with a steam sho 
The product is close to 10,000 tons daily. One mine 
uses twenty cars of timber monthly. All of Mr. 
derson’s trade is in the camp. Some of the mines !'\\y 
their stuff from outside, but I think he has all he wa:its 
to do anyhow. 

Kk. Maemartin, 


Moscow, Ida., manager of the twe'\¢ 


yards of the Standard Lumber Company, says tha‘ 2 
portion of the year lumber moved none too lively, !)'t 
that the outlook is for better business.. Mr. Mae 

tin lives in a mighty good town and when there ‘1° 


thought came to me that if I should be driven ou! 
Iowa I could settle down in Moscow with few reg?:'s- 
They told me that it is the cheapest town in Idaho in 
which to live, and that sounded good to a seribbler \\!\0 
gets $4 a week. It has the state university, bear ‘vt 
far away which can be hunted, and other attracti: 18. 

Ed R. Hogg, sales manager for the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Seattle, took as much interest 
the sessions as any retailer. Mr, Hogg recently sho ed 
boards himself, coming here from Jefferson City, Mo, 
where he and ‘‘Dr.’’ Ott were competitors, and where 
he kept such big mules in his stables that I expe’ ted 
to, be kicked over into the next county every time I 
passed behind them. 





From way:back Mr. Hogg has ¢ 
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} on an enthusiastic association man and when a resi- 
t of the state in which it is necessary to tell ’em, 
took an active part in the affairs of the great South- 

western, 

T. Bement, now iv the wholesale business in 
‘kane, came out here a year and a half ago, for- 
ly doing a retail business in Shell Rock, lowa, a 
yn not far from the one in which I live the little 
' I am at home. He tells me that he came near 

|. ng a neighbor of mine as at one time he contem- 

ited buying the Smith yard in Hampton, and from 
appearance I am sure I would not have objected to 
| as a neighbor. 

‘or years, at times, I have thought I would like to 

know whether Hal Dennis was living or dead. His 

father was one of the best of men and was associated 
with the N. Ludington Lumber Company, Chicago, and 
the son was as bright as a dollar warm from the mint. 
lin] surely was not dead, as it was not his ghost that 
appeared before me in the lobby of the Spokane. 

Spectacles now grace his features, his hair, like my 
i, is getting a little blonde, and he is sales manager 

for the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company, Sandpoint, 

ld low the finger of destiny moves us around on 

the cheekerboard of life. 


Busy Men in Washington. 


\. H. Smith, North Yakima, Wash., is manager of 
the yards of the Yakima Lumber Company. This 
Indian name when translated into pure English means 

hoop ’er up,’’ and all the Yakima people are taking 
the red man’s advice. If permitted to do so they will 
fill a fellow so full of Yakima that there will be left 
no room for the good things that one likes to eat. 


Land without water is worth in this section from 
$125 up, and when improved from $1,500 to $2,000 an 
acre. Mr. Smith has been out in this country eight 


years, and formerly was in the retail trade with his 
father at Colono, Ill, the father having been in busi- 
ness there forty years, which entitles him to be called 
the oldest lumberman, in term of service, in that sec 
tion. At all of Mr. Smith’s yards everything is under 
roof, his type of yard being one in which shingle sheds 
run along both sides, with a wide double shed—called 
out here umbrella sheds—in the center. 

i. M. Allen, of the company that bears his name, 
has seven yards, with headquarters at Billings, Mont. 
He says the architects claim to be drawing a good 
many ‘*pietures’?’ which indicate building. The dry 
farming proposition is drawing many people from the 
middle west. As there is little rain in Montana—in 
Which state all of Mr. Allen’s yards are located—he 
loes not go in for expensive improvements in the way 
of sheds, all common stuff being piled outside. 

Back in Marion, Iowa, in the office of the C. R. 
Fairfield Lumber Company, lL knew a clever boy, named 
William TT. Hines, and he was the kind of boy with 
Whom one would enjoy having heart to heart talks. 
In Spokane a young man, who said he weighed more 


than 200 pounds and was married since L saw him, 
introduced himself and if he had not told me I would 
not have known that he was the old boy, Will Hines. 


When T used to see him in Marion he often talked 
about going somewhere else, and I thought he looked 


pon the town as a sort of pent up Utica. The last 
tine | saw him he walked to the station with me and 
we talked about the opportunities in the south and 
ot sections, I didn’t worry much, however, as I 
thought he would make his opportunity. And he has 
do <o, as now he is manager of the twelve retail 
yards of the Caseade Lumber Company, North Yakima, 
\\ Lust year trade was first class, and this year 
he ooking for a bumper. As a rule ten acres about 
st the purpose of the fruit raiser in this district 
aul ' course every little farm must have its build- 
in \pples and pears are the standard fruits. 


onner, Robert A. Day, who travels in North 


1) ia, Montana, a part of Wyoming, Utah and a 
p n of Colorado, came into the smokingroom where 
hi and other stories were being spun. When sit- 
tii Mr. Day would not be taken for a tall man, but 
W he rises he goes up and up. There was a short 
mon named Knight, who traveled, and the boys called 
t the long day and the short night. Recently Mr. 
I) as heen in Montana and he says that business 
sl marked improvement. He thinks that this year 
W iuse us to smile, 

iam B. Royse is local manager of the Caseade 
y: it Sunnyside, Wash., a town of 1,800 population 
an wo yards. Mr. Royse was formerly with the 
C, Coleman Lumber Company, having charge of a 
" { Kenneth, Minn. He has been out in this coun- 
ry « 


ly a year and a half and is taking to it kindly. 
Business has been good for six months and he is 
low x forward to a trade that will cause the blood 
lumberman to circulate in order to shove out 
the stuff as fast as it is wanted. A good deal of 
Stull is sold to the farmers for flumes. There is little 
heea of barns and sinee he has been here he has not 
Sold a barn bill that back in Minnesota would be 
called such. Tle thinks that the farmer with ten acres 
of land will use as much lumber as the one with 160 
acres in Minnesota. 

P. ‘. Palmer, who for years was with the S. L. 
McGavie Lumber Company, Ottumwa, Iowa,.is now 
auditor for the y yards of the Caseade Lumber Company, 
North Yakima. His choice of sheds is the umbrella, 
33 fect wide, with a four-foot hood. The sheds are 
double decked, but have no runways. 

J.C. Weeter , president of the Weeter Lumber Com- 
pany, Pocatello, Ida., tells me that last year the busi- 
ness done by his eighteen yards was a record. 
ae W.. °D, Volker, of the Volker-Seowcroft Lumber 
oMmpany, Ogden, Utah, was the“first Utah association 
member, which was the first year he was in business. 


ot 


Ogden has 00,000 population and eight yards, two 
new ones going in last year. The city has a steady 
growth. ‘'1:he trade area covers about forty miles. 
in 1908 the volume of trade about equaled that of 
the preceding year. Drayage is charged by the thou- 
sand feet. AlJl varieties of west coast lumber are 
nandled, nothing but sash coming from the east. 

M. 8. Kern, Pendleton, Ore., represents the Inland 
Lumber Company, with two yards, one at Umadilla, 
the other at Hermeston. Mr. Kern, who is president 
of the company, was born and raised in Stillwater, 
Minn., consequently in his younger days the smell of 
sawdust was ever present. Umadilla has grown in 
three years from nothing to a town of 1,20U popula- 
tion. ‘The government irrigation project will open 
up next year, and then something will happen. Mr. 
Kkern practices dentistry in Pendleton and says that 
dead sure he has a pull. 

L. R. Aldrich is general manager of the Idaho Lum- 
ber Company that has yards at Blackfoot, Twin Falls 
and American Falls. Twin Falls is four years old, 
has six yards and a population of 5,000. At American 
halls Mr. Aldrich is building a shed, 40x145 feet, an 
ottice, 16x20 feet, and a molding rack, 16x20, the 
molding to be stored on end. ‘Lhis idea of storing 
molding on end is catching, and not long hence if a 
dealer builds a rack of any other description he will 
be asked, what’s the matter with him? In the Twin 
Falls country trade is good. Stocks are about normal. 
Two years ago free delivery was cut out, thereby sav- 
ing two percent on the running expenses, On a house 
bil that sold for $1,500 Mr. Aldrich says there were 
eighty deliveries, necessitating 40 miles drive. 

Conrad, Mont., is a new town of 500 population, in 
a new country in which there is a big irrigation 
project, and when water is let on great things are 
1ooked for. The outlook is sky-high. Arthur D, John- 
son, who operates a yard in this growing town thinks 
that yard stocks in the section are light, with the 
exception of his own, which at all times are full, as 
his customers come in for a long way and he aims to 
be able to supply them with anything they may want. 
As Mr. Johnson has a ripsaw that is driven by a 4- 
horsepower gasoline engine 1 have a good opinion of 
him as a lumberman, as I have noticed it is the deal 
ers who are up to snuff that put in these modern 
yard improvements. 

J. E. Lane (no matter of what town, as he did not 
tell me) is associated with two corporations which 
have ten yards in Montana, seven of them on the 
new line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way. He says that practically the road is already 
covered, which is not unusual, as lumbermen rush 
for a new line of road as though it were a flower 
and they bees. As soon as it was known where a 
town was to be located yards would go in. The day 
was that he hauled Jumber from Great Falls, Ft. 
Benton and Harlowtown to the town in which he was 
operating, which was a distance of 100 miles, the 
expense of this hauling being from 50 cents to $1 
a hundred pounds, requiring for this work from twelve 
to fifteen teams of trom ten to fourteen horses each. 
On account of the roads the lumber supply was brought 
in in the fall. 


Unpleasant Reminiscence. 

Meeting J. W. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash., re- 
called to mind the way we once ate dust on a trip 
from his town to Spokane. The bottom of the old 
saying that every man must eat a pound of dirt during 
his lifetime was knocked out, for if it were true we 
would have died the next day. The city has a popu- 
lation of 20,000 and is having a healthy growth. All 
the houses are occupied with a demand for more, and 
a large number of residences are now going up. The 
business is divided between seven yards, some of them 
having good sized stocks and others stocks which are 
depleted. Mr, Crawford is secretary of the Tum-A 
Lum Lumber Company, an Indian name that means 
‘*humpity hump.’’ This company has six yards which 
did a bigger business in 1908 than the year previous. 
When IL was in Walla Walla Mr. Crawford pressed 
into service an auto of a friend, but now he has one 
ot his own in which he says he will not more than 
break my neck the next time I visit him. <A brother, 
J. T., was with him in Spokane, having recently sold 
his business in Gillespie, Ll, to the Gillespie Lumber 
Company, and who very likely will cast his lot some- 
where in the west. The father of the brothers, J. B., 
has been in business in Gillespie since 1880, is now 
81 years of age and has retired. Mr, Crawford arrived 
in Spokane on Wednesday, and reported that when 
he passed through Chicago the weather was on an old 
time tear. 

I. B. Bartlett represented Lewiston, Ida., and re- 
ported very satisfactory business the past year. Last 
week he sold 150 barrels of lime, which is used for 
spraying fruit trees. In Lewiston and Clarkson, the 
latter across the river, there are six yards, the popu- 
lation of the two towns being 10,000. The first 
night I was in Lewiston I slept in the bridal chamber, 
Colonel Kendall, with whom I was traveling, engaging 
it for me as somewhat of a recompense for the rough 
roads we traveled in reaching the city. 

Eugene Emerson, Nampa, Ida., says ‘that business is 
better than it has been in @ighteen months. Mr. 
Emerson manufactures ‘cement building blocks, his 
office being the first cément building erected im the 
town. He laid in a big stock expecting a good trade 
in the spring, and he is of the opinion that the stecks 
of the other dealers are above normal. 

The Blumauer Lumber Company, Mabton, Wash., 
of which M. L. Wert is manager, has just started this 
year in the retail business. The town has a population 
of 4,000 and four yards from which lumber is dis- 
pensed. The country adjacent is getting water this 
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E wish to announce t iat we have 

established an office at 310 Hut- 
ton Building, Spokane, Wash., for the 
wholesaling of 


Idaho 
Western White 
Pine 


and will make a specialty of catering to 
the yard and factory trade of the mid- 
dle west and Inland Empire territory 
through our sales offices in Spokane, 
Minneapolis and Chicago. . 

This in addition to our increased out- 
put of 


Fir, Cedar and Spruce Lumber 


and Red Cedar-Shingles 


will enable us to meet the requirements 
of the trade using 


PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS. 


Mills at Avon, Oso and Hamilton, Wash. 


Schwager & Nettleton, 


INCORPORATED. 
White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALES OFFICES: 


Security Bank Building, Chamber of Commerce Bide. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO, ILL. 4; 
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EXTRA CLEARS ; Brand Clears are the Best 
Se, 5218 eS WM RJ. Menz Lumber Co. 
memn-eunae Gacees COAST 
SHINGLES AND LUMBER. 
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5 | _TELECODE USED. 








It’s Good Timber 


from which is pro- 
duced our superior 


Fir, Cedar $pruce 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Car and Cargo Shippers 


Nelson Lumber Company 
862-3-4 Empire Building, 
Mills at Tacoma, Washington. SEATTLE, U.S. A. 

















LUMBER—SHINGLES 


WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg’, 








SEAT TLE, WASHINGTON; 
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The Belt You Want 


Ask the man who has used a ‘‘Sable”’ 
Belt and he will tell you that besides 
transmitting more power than Oak- 
tanned Belts, a Shultz ‘‘Sable’’ Raw- 
hide Belt once put on the pulleys 
gives no trouble, It's 
soft, kid-like surface 
and pliability enable it 
to cling to the pulleys 
and transmit power 
without loss by slippage. 

Send for a belt on 

30 days free triel. 


We pay all ship- 
ping expenses. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 








NEW YORK, 






























(EEL Oak Tanned Leather 
ZE Belting 


The first of a series of ads reseed belt making. 





Cleaning the hides as they come from the hide cellar is 
really the first step in belt making. This is accomplished by 
hanging them in vatsof running water and then laying across 
beams where the flesh is removed. 

For other steps in the process of making belts that excel, 
watch this space or send for FREE booklet—“Glimpses of 
Modern Belt Making.” 


GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers. 1 WORCESTER, MASS, 






































TELECODE 
SHIPMENTS 


NOW is the time you should send us your inquiries 
or orders for lumber and shingles while cars are 
plentiful, prices low and before the rush starts in. 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


WINKLEMAN LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


TACOMA, WASH. 





MANUFACTURERS oF | 


FIR LUMBER. 


Write us for Prices on 
FIR DIMENSION, 
FIR TIMBERS and 
CAR MATERIAL, 
ROUGH or FINISHED 
CLEARS and 
0. G. GUTTER. 











Manley, Moore 
Lumber Co. 


Office, Banker’s Trust Bldg. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Mill, So. Prairie, Wash. 


y, 


















GAR AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 
THICK CLEARS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER. 


Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


MINERAL WASH. TACOMA, WASH. 












year which elevates the — of the people sky-high. 
The company has a shed, 72x200 feet, with a 20-foot 
alley, and on 12-pound saile, small cars are run which 
have carried as much as 6,000 feet to a load, the 
lumber being taken from the railroad to the shed. 
Once loaded these cars go whizzing over the baby 
road by gravity. In connection with the shed there 
is a.rest roam for the convenience of the wives of their 
customers. Two years ago Mr. Wert had charge of 
the Green Bay Lumber Company, at Liddervale, Iowa. 

With P. J. Gerhart, Weiser, Ida., trade was quiet 
last year, but an improvement is expected. The town 
has a population of 4,000 and three yards. This is a 
fruit country that has water and is backed by stock 
interests. It is on the Snake river, on the Idaho and 
Oregon line. 

It may read like a fairy tale to eastern lumbermen 
that Anaconda, Mont., with 20,000 people has only 
one lumber yard, but so says James E. Totman, who 
has charge of this yard. Mr. Totman’s home is in 
Hamilton, Mont., where the mill of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company is located that cuts 26,000,000 
feet of lumber yearly—this company operating the 
yard in Anaconda. A little gossiping English sparrow 
told me that this is a Standard Oil enterprise, which 
is neither here nor there. I know that Mr. Totman 
is a companionable man who had enough respect for 
me to introduce me to his wife, consequently I don’t 
care whose money makes the mare go. Trade has 
not been brisk in Anaconda, there being little build 
ing, about all the lumber sold going for repairs. 

H. W. Walther, Rose Lake, Ida., says business the 
last year was so good that his company made more 
money than any year before. It thinks there is so 
much prosperity associated with retailing lumber that 
it will start a line of vards in southern Idaho. 

I’. H. Hilliard, president of the Lumbermen’s Mu 
tual Society, covers the association territory and re 
ports trade in the various states as follows: In Idaho 
business has been good, and stocks are below normal, 
like conditions prevailing in Utah. Owing to the 
low price of metals business in Nevada has been very 
poor and yards have pulled out of some of the towns. 
In this state stocks are full. The dealers of Montana 
have had an average trade, in some towns poor, in 
others good, and stocks are about normal. In Wash- 
ington business has been below the average. In Ore 
gon trade has been light. All, however, are hopeful 
that the future will bring business. 

Kila, Mont., is a little saw mill town. The mill of 
the Enterprise Lumber Company, which was_ repre- 
sented at the meeting by Harry C, Neffner, burned 
last fall and is being rebuilt. The company has a 
small country retail trade. Henry Neffner, Harry’s 
father, was once in the retail business at Martinsville, 
Ohio. 

L. 8S. Heywood, Layton, Utah, a town that is located 
between Ogden and Salt Lake City, had a good trade 
the larger part of the year and the prospects are the 
best ever. In his county (Davis) there are six large 
canning factories, and the choice land is worth $500 
an acre. Mr. Heywood came from northern Maine in 
1889, worked as a carpenter and finally struck out 
in the retail lumber business. He has the military 
title of major. 

With C. C. Wilson, Tremonton, Utah, trade has not 
been extra good, and as a farmers’ yard with 250 
stockholders is going in only the good Lord knows 
what it will be in the future. 

H. E. Grothe, Burley, Ida., a town of 1,000 popula 
tion, said he had not been there in four days and as 
the town is jumping like a wild cat he didn’t know 
what was going on. A great future is on the way. 
Water is precious in that section and government 
will soon furnish it. 

T. E. Healey, Belt, Mont., who was named at the 
meeting the Zepy hr of Montana, is an association man 
for your life, and one of its directors. His town has 
a population of 3,000, but he says there is room for 
only one yard. His section of the country is given 
up to agriculture and the coal mining interest, 2,000 
tons of coal being shipped from his county daily. His 
trade has been good, but it will be smaller the com 
ing year as a railroad has cut off some of his territory. 
He is interested in the State Bank of Belt, and is 
also the Ice King of Belt. He is also interested in 
the Ideal Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Spokane, from which is turned out interior finish and 
other products which are made of wood. At present 
the factory is working a force of forty-five men. Mr. 
Healey thinks that a clean yard redounds to the 
eredit of a dealer and his is raked every week. 

W. B. Parker, Spokane, audits fourteen yards for 
the Lamb-Davis Lumber Company. Throughout his 
territory the outlook is good. On account of the short 
wheat crop last year he is looking for money to be a 
little close. The ground now has moisture, which in- 
dicates a good crop this year. He is of the opinion 
that the shed at Mematchee is a crackerjack. It is 
60x140 feet and everything is unloaded directly from 
the car. The box house is 40x170 feet. In this section 
boxes without end are sold to the fruit growers. 


An auto run was made to the new yard of the Ex- 
change Lumber & Manufacturing Company, in the new 
retail district. Of this company Samuel Merrill, father 
of George, is vice-president and George M. Yeomans, 
who hailed from Danville, Ll., the home of Speaker 
Joe Cannon, secretary and treasurer. There is an 
inclosed shed, 84x132 feet, the alley of which, 24 feet 
wide, will be planked. A single shed is 20x300 feet, 
and a ware room, 20x100. It is planned to build an 
umbrella shed through the center of the yard. There 
is a pocket planing mill, the few machines driven by 

















a 24-horsepower electric motor. 


SNAPS TAKEN ON THE SIDE. 


Surely the people of the west have a swing 
their own. 

Once more Harry Miller proved that the man wh, 
says he is not a poet is a no such thing. 

‘At least a score ef times the health of my old blac 
cow was etquired after. A dealer from Idaho sa 
he would give a half dollar to set eyes on lier. 

A little figuring from an atlas shows that the t 
ritory covered by this association comprises 622, 
square miles, w hile that of both the great Northwe 
ern and the nearly as great Southwestern covers 0: 
619,941. 

When I give a banquet in the grove of my 8 a 
lowa farm to the retail lumbermen of the Unit 
States Frank Cole will be asked to officiate as to 
master. As a Junior at a concatenation, in ¢ 
fatherly way of his he marches up and eg 
hall with the kitten, asking him questions which ¢: 
every hair to stand on end. Speaking of coneate 
tions, this one at Spokane was an event that will h 
a place on a page of the history of Hoo-Hoo. 1 
about doing things up brown, G. W. Hoag, known ; s 
Gee Whiz Hoag, Vicegerent Snark, did the thing op 
in all kinds of colors. The eyes of 109 kitties woe 
opened in beautiful style, and the number would h 
been larger had not the capacity of the reception ro. in 
been limited. It was remarked that never was th. re 
a contrast greater than the armory filled with block 

eats on one side of the street, and Billy Sunday pre: 
ing on the other. 

The caterer of the great banquet that was held in 
the Elks Temple is a woman and it would try e 
mettle of many a man to carry out such an under 
taking. 

Boise was not represented at the meeting, the 
son | was told, being that all the yards of the city 
have consolidated and that now there is really but one. 

It is unnecessary to say anything about the effi 
ciency of Secretary Porter. He has accomplished a 
great work. What the newspaper gang think of him 
as an accommodating secretary has been expressed in 
a resolution, and what this gang doesn’t know about 
secretaries it would hardly be necessary for the next 
man to try to tell them. 

George Merrill was a fine president. The ideas in 
his head bulge so his forehead is prominent. He can 
introduce a speaker in a little better style, and after 
ward comment on the talk, in a little better way than 
the next fellow. : 

Teddy Nystrom’s response to Mayor Moore’s ad- 
dress of welcome was a scholarly effort. Mr. Nystrom 
holds a degree from the Utah state university, spent 
several years abroad, had decided to make medicine 
his profession, but his marriage connected him with 
one of the heavy lumber concerns of Salt Lake City 
and he became a retail lumberman. In his talk, he 
said, ‘*We have the only Great Salt Lake within whose 
waters is held wealth enough to pay the national debts 
of every kingdom, empire and republie in the world.” 
He also informed his audience that I was unable to 
get my big feet under the water in this lake. When 
he was making this statement we thought of nothing 
but salt, but afterward he told me that he had refer 
ence to the gold that is held in solution and _ that 
cannot be extracted by any process yet known. Here 
is an opportunity for some of us to pound our heads, 
find the way and become so rich that we will outrank 
Rockefeller. 

At Davenport’s, Secretary Porter ordered eastern 
oysters and I the Olympia, which may be ealled a case 
of distance lending enchantment. But great guns! 
mark the difference in our appetites. While he ate a 
half-dozen I ate fully a half-hundred. To do away 
with the opinion that I am an eater for your life it 
may be well to explain that the Olympia oyster is no 
larger than your little toenail. 

The gavel used by President Merrill was presented 
to him by a literary society at Andover, a society to 
which Oliver Wendell Holmes belonged. Away down 
in the scholarly east they discovered the literary tbil 
ity of our retiring president. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Merrill has made a phenomenal business success | have 
thought that he ought to be hooked up with some 
newspaper or magazine, . 

No matter if we are not beauties we are all so vain 
that we enjoy having our photographs taken. 

The address of Rev J. Hindley, on the ‘* Human 
2x4’’ was as fine as one of my old fiddles, | wish 
that a thousand young men could have iistened to iim, 


=F 


as they would have learned that notwithstanding (‘ey 
may think they are only 2x4s they are as impor! int 
in the grand, general scheme as though they sv !ed 
12x12. Mr. Hindley not only talks from the show ir, 
but from the heart. I believe he has the reput) (ion 
of being somewhat unorthodox, as every really it 
man must be. He is certainly an orator and th r 

James H. Bardwell, of the Sierra Nevada Lu: er 
Company, Salt Lake City, thinks he may be o! d 
to walk with a cane for the remainder of hi fe, 
but he is richer in good fellowship than the mos! of 
us are who have two good legs. 

President Merrill wired me at Kansas City t' ne 
via Salt Lake City and go to Spokane in the s} al 
Pullman with the gang, and I answered that | 

1 


afraid my work at that whale of a eee I 
hold me back, nevertheless I arrived in Spokane tw ve 
hours ahead of the Pullman load. I do not tel if as 


a fact, but I was told that they became so inter - 
in poker that somewhere in the vicinity of Poca':! } 
ntl 


they induced the conductor to side track the ea 
they could finish the game. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS FROM VARIOUS SECTIONS. 


Cavadian Manufacturers’ Annual— Salesmen’s Association Meets — Preparations for Meet- 
ing—Quaker City Monthly—Ohio Builders’ Supply Annual. - 








CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. A committee consisting of P. A. Gordon, of Grand 
\NCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 6.—The annual meeting of Rapids; Morris Hayward, of Columbus, Ohio, and J. B. 
the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was Webb, of Grand Rapids, escorted the new president to 
hel: at Nelson, B. C., on Friday, January 29, and closed the chair. The thanks of the association were tendered 


wit a banquet by the local board of trade. A com- to A. A. Carson, of Grand Rapids, the retiring president. 
mitice Was appointed to go over the price list. Another President Whipple appointed the following directors: 
committee was appointed to act in conjunction with the For three years, S. L. Mead, of Detroit; for two years, 
Const association to back up the stand taken by the Irwin Earl, of Detroit. 

Vancouver lumbermen. The officers elected were: Presi- The salesmen discussed in detail their participation 
dent, Otto Lachmund, Arrowhead; vice president, Otis in the program of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Staples, Wycliffe; secretary and treasurer, W. A. Anstie, Association of the following day and then adjourned. 
Nelson. 





—_—eernwr" 


NEW YORK LUMBER INSURANCE COMPANIES P — — : 9 meringue 
ORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 6.—Preparations for the annual 
ELECT OFFICERS. banquet of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
The regular annual meetings of stockholders and di- turers’ Association, February 20, have been practically 
rectors of the Lumber Insurance Company of New York completed. A fine spread will be served in the banquet 
and Adirondack Fire Insurance Company were held at hall of the Commercial Club and George H. Kelly, of 
the office of the companies at 84 William street, New the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, has been 





York, Wednesday, February 3. chosen toastmaster. No shop talk will be tolerated at 
lirectors for the succeeding year were elected as fol- the banquet, it being the intention this time to have a 
lows real social gathering. The shop talk will be attended 
LUMBER INSURANCE COMPANY. to at the annual meeting in the afternoon. At that time 
k. K. Albright, North Tonawanda. officers will also be elected. Im this connection it might 
> = — ——. be stated that the nominating committee has nominated 
W. H. Gratwick, Buffalo. ; the following members as candidates for directors for 
William Hamlin, Buffaio. the ensuing year: 
lias M. . son, Spuyten Duyvil. ati 
wea = Pee agg Me 8 we Suge L. J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Company, Portland. 
John Jay MeKelyey, New York city. G. T. Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lumber Company, 
kt. il. MeKelvey, New York elty. : Dallas, Ore. . . m 
ik. W. Mattocks, Closter, N. J. A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore. 
G. A. Mitchell, North Tonawanda. F. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Company, Portland. 
Jobn Mitehell, Cleveland, Ohio G. B. Mcleod, Hammond Lumber Company, Astoria, 
Guy Hl. Moulthrop, Bay City, Mich. ee . ; 
Robert @ ance. Buffalo. C. W. Thompson, Wind River Lumber Company, Cas- 
Clirk L. Ring, Saginaw, Mich. cade Locks, Ore. ; 
Dwight J leggy, — wert ry Ont. O. M. Clark, Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, Linn- 
Guy White, North Tonawanda, ner : 

ADIRONDACK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, The nominating committee consists of C. B. Briggs, 
ut. K. Albrigut, North Tonawanda. chairman; S. W. Connell, W. B. Mackay, F. C. Young 
s. M. Clement, Buffalo. and J. P. Keating. 

William G, Frost, New York city. 

Ir. «. Geatwick, Buffalo. AKE EN TH 

W. HL. Gratwick, Buffalo. Qu R CITY LUMBERM IN MON LY 
William Hamlin, Buffalo. MEETING. 

lias M. Johnson, Spuyten Duyvil a ’ , . . . : 
ohn Teen. Bufaio. ? The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia held its 
bh. A. Lightner, New York city, | monthly meeting February 4, President Frederick 8. 
John Jay McKelvey, New York city. Underhill in the chair. A letter was received by the 
k. Il. MeKelvey, New York city. n . — a 

i. W. Mattocks, Closter, N. J. exchange from the Savannah Board of Trade, asking co- 
G. A. Mitehell, North Tenawanda. operation in its protest against the placing of lumber on 
Jolin Mitchell, Cleveland, Ohio the free list. In answer the following resolution was 
Guy IH. Moulthrop, Bay City, Mich adovted: 

Robert W. Pomeroy, Buffalo. adopted: 

Guy White, North Tonawanda. That it is the sense of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
The exeeutive committee and officers of the respective Philadelphia, that the tariff of $2 a thousand feet on lum- 


: > f : ber should not be removed 
‘omp $ were ¢ “das re > > exec ve ° . . , 
companies were continued as heretofore, The executive A communication from the Memphis Lumbermen’s 


~ ye oe . W Fes ——- J. nts Club, accompanied by a copy of a resolition protesting 
t) A. Mitehell and Guy lite, the officers of both com- — against the Forest Service of the department of agri 


panies being G. A. Mitchell, president; W. H. Gratwick, culture printing circulars giving the average prices of 
vice president; Guy White, treasurer, and R. H. Me- I & . it 8 ‘ es. A ale 








Kel various kinds of lumber in different markets in the 
Nelvey, secretary. — or United States was read. The resolution was in substance: 
rhe directors reviewed the very satisfactory progress That it regards thi ti jetri 1 to tl i 
Soca SeeS é P= IBS Tg "ns i regards this practice detrimental to the trade. 
f the companies in the preceding year and particular and advises that the secretary of the Memphis Lumber- 
attention was directed to the extension of the business men's Club be instructed to write to the secretary of 
orga ition along lines best designed to readily take ch ge eye further issuance of such in- 
a ‘ - ba pier HENS sama . ormation to the hardwood trade, as prices go forth to 
car the insurance requirements of lumberme n 1n them with the stamp of the government, and it is im- 
eve! art of the United States and Canada. The fact possible to tabulate correctly the average prices of hard- 

was brought out that it requires the services of twenty woods at various points in the United States. 
roul men to do.the necessary traveling and inspecting The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia adopted, 
of s throughout the field, and that the manager in response, a resolution protesting against any reports 
of the companies, the Lumber Insurers’ General Ageney, of prices compiled by the government. 
is maintaining branch offices with one or two men sta- On account of the inauguration ceremonies in Wash- 
tion at each, at Atlanta, Philadelphia, Boston, Hali- ington, D. C., the meeting of the National Wholesale 
fax. Ottawa, Sandusky, Ohio, Minneapolis, Winnipeg and Lumber Dealers’ Association will rot take place until 
Portland. Ore. March 11. 
MICHIGAN SALESMEN MEET. OHIO BUILDERS’ SUPPLY ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
( » Rapips, Micu., Feb. 9.—The annual meeting ANNUAL MEETING. 
of the Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash TOLEDO, OnIO, Feb. 9.—At the annual meeting of the 
& I) Salesmen was held at the Livingston hotel this Ohio Builders’ Supply Association, held in Toledo at 
aft, in with President A. A. Carson, of Grand Rapids, the Hotel Secor February 3 and 4, the following officers 
in t hair. The following new members were elected: were elected for the ensuing year: President, Frank 
A «A. C. Blixberg, Detroit; H. W. Andrus, Saginaw ; Hunter, Columbus ; BOCRINREY, Bert J. Graham, Cleve- 
A. N. Perry, Detroit; ©. L. Garrett. Grand Rapids: John land; treasurer, R. E. Doville, Toledo; vice president, 
hed . Detroit; J. P. McHugh, Grand i a A. J. George H. Junod, Athens; J. B. Van Wagener, London; 
Sun ville, Mansfield, Ohio; C. F. Pierce, Benton Harbor ; . F Wha sme Vi sville: anve ‘ Ras 
. | heen Cee. SF  hemend aeaee ees F. M. Towns¢ nd, Zanesville ; M. L. Branyan, Mansfield, 
A. |. MeBean, Detroit: ¢. J. Ashton, Detroit: F. H. and Valentine Rice, Chillicothe. 
Trew . Cheboygan; W. F. Warner, Grand Rapids; K. M. The session, which proved to be one of the most in- 
— Charlotte. teresting in the history of the organizati y ne 
lion crary—R. D. Kleinpell, Flint; L. E. Fuller, Chicago ; a matony Of “Be organisation, wae opened 
J. XN. bay, St. Louls, Mo. by an address of welcome from Mayor Whitlock, fol- 
: . , p lowed by similar addresses from P. H. Degnan, of the 
Se ary John R. Shaw, of Detroit, read the minutes . Ss 


local supply men; L. J. Beecher, of the chamber of com- 
very. pg ag gg ; Brats. meree, and §. J. Pickett, of the Builders’ Exchange. 
— + of $207.30 in 1908, disbursements of $62.82 W. A. Fay, the retiring president of the ple torr 
and a lalanee of $144.98, Of this $105 belongs to the Cleveland, re led 

funer:! benefit fund eveland, responded. 

é About 150 delegates were in attendance and suitable 
arrangements were made to care for and entertain the 
accompanying ladies. The meeting closed with a sinoker 
and luncheon at the Elks’ Club. It is probable that 
the summer meeting also will be held in Toledo, although 
Cedar Point and several other places are asking for it. 

A committee was appointed to attend the national 
organization meeting at St. Louis and seek affiliation 
with that body. 

Among other important business transacted was the 


and esented his annual report as treasurer, showing 


Th secretary reported that he had received a° number 
of letters from shingle manufacturers in the west asking 
for the names of salesmen who would sell red cedar 
Shingles for $5 a car. The secretary replied that there 
were no $5 a ear salesmen in the association. It was 
expressed as the sense of the meeting that the commis- 
Sion should be 5 cents a thousand. 

A hominating committee consisting of Carl Schneider, 
of Grand Rapids; Harry Mauk and W. P. Vivian, of 


Detroit s : . 

, Was ¢ : , . > . m ; 

follow; _ appointed and on its recommendation the appointment of three Columbus men—Frank Hunter, 
ving officers were unanimously elected: 


Presid G. , , D. K. Thompson and Stanley Rhodes—with instructions 
» ident—-G,. W. Whipple, of Detroit. “an vt » b alers : 

Vice President—H, K. Follansbee, of Detroit. to codperate with the lumber dealers and all kindred 
Secretary and Treasurer—J. R. Shaw, of Detroit. organizations in an effort to secure the repeal or amend- 
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We Ship Promptly 


FIR LUMBER 


Vertical Grain 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
iM LUMBER and 
if SHINGLES 
Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 


849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr.Co, 
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IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door isa 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figuted panels 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


- We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
Harry L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W.C. ASHENFELTER Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spokane Representative, 

H. 8. OsGoop Spokane, Wash. 














WE ARE CAR AND CARGO 
SHIPPERS OF 


LONG and LARGE TIMBERS 


SPARS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. TACOMA, WASH. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE WeSSiccs shont 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill, 
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PENN. and WEST VA. 


Hemloc 


Lumber and Lath 


MICHIGAN 
MAPLE 
FLOORING. 


WRITE, WIRE OP ’PHONE US. 


BEMIS & VOSBURGH, 


Point 
With 

Pride 
To the quality of our 
lumber. Quality 
and Service are our 
two hobbies — they are 
good trade-getters for 


our customers too. Try 
us with an order for our 

















Comal Bank Building, PITTSBURG, PA. | 








Hardwoods s" 


OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
Linehan Lumber Co. 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ae CALIFORNIA @g) 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 

Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 

Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 

Shingles are a few of our specialties, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Bullding 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Wells-Fargo Bidg. 


LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., “4%s2s,ciT’: 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Okiahoma and Indian Territory 












































California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory. 
and Pattern Lumber. 


asK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ment of the Valentine law—Ohio’s .antitrust measure. 
The Columbus men were appointed so that they might be 
at the seat of legislation and keep in touch with mat- 
ters of importance, . 

The Ohio lien laws also received some attention and 
a committee, composed of W. O. Holst, Richard Kind 
and R. E, Doville, all of Toledo, was appointed to 
investigate the present lien laws of the state and to 
recommend to the association what changes may be 
necessary. As indicating the objection to the present 
lien laws, President W. A. Fay, of Cleveland, said: 

Under the present laws, if the owner of a new building 
has paid the contractor all his estimates, we can not hold 
the building if the contractor does not pay us. It is 
unjust to the supply man. We propose to ask for the 
passage of an entirely new law that will make the owner 
directly responsible and that will oblige the contractor 
tna a bond to guarantee the payment of all supply 
bills. 





OHIO FURNITURE MEN TO MEET. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 9.—The Retail Furniture Deal- 
ers’ Association of Ohio will have a convention in this 
city February 16-17. Headquarters will be at the Sinton 
hotel. The Queen city furniture manufacturers are ar- 
ranging a reception and banquet for the visiting fur- 
niture men on the night of February 16, which promises 
to be one of the best ever given to the guests of a con- 
vention. <A fine menu, souvenir program and vaudeville 
show are among the features. Judge Lueders will make 
the welcoming address. 

———eNC—r—e—n—rerra—r 


NEW YELLOW PINE COMPANY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—The Atkinson-Lyon . Lumber 
Company is the name of a new wholesale yellow pine 
lumber concern that has begun business in suite 1118- 
1119 Wright building. The business is incorporated 
for $10,000 and the officers and stockholders are Charles 
G. Atkinson, president and treasurer; Nathan EF. Holden, 
vice president; George D. Lyon, secretary; Richard 
Breese, Frank T, Reyburn and W. G. Sehofield. 

This new concern has unlimited capital behind it and 
two splendid mills under contract. One of the mills is 
at Alberta, La. This mill has a capacity of 100 cars a 
month. The other is at Richardson, Miss., and one at 
Picayune, Miss., with a combined capacity of 150 cars 
of longleaf yellow pine a month. 

The president and treasurer of the concern, Charles G. 
Atkinson, is a man well and favorably known to the 





C. G. ATKINSON, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


whole yellow pine trade. Up to a short time ago he was 
St. Louis manager for the Wilham Buchanan Lumber 
Company, having held that responsible position for a 
number of years. Not only has he a keen business head 
but he is recognized as one of the foremost lumber 
salesmen of the country. All his life he has been in 
the lumber business and what he does not know about 
yellow pine from the stump to the consumer is hardly 
worth knowing. 

George D. Lyon is a stockholder of the George S. 
Lyon & Sons Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of De- 
eatur, Ill, and has for the last two years been the 
Illinois representative of the William Buchanan Lum- 
ber Company’s St. Lonis office. 

Nathan E. Holden is a retail lumber dealer of Dan- 
ville, Ill., owning three. yards. Frank T. Reyburn was 
freight traffic manager for the William Buchanan Lum- 
ber Company’s St. Louis office. Richard Breese is 
manager of the Picayune aad Richardson mills of the 
Pearl Land & Lumber Company. 





MOVE FOR A FOREST RESERVE FUND. 
MARINETTE, Wis., Feb. 8.—The state forestry board 


has adopted a gamaprehensive plan for forest conservation ‘ 


appropriation egugl to a levy of one-tenth of a_ mill 
to submit to the degislature at the present session. It is: 
Aw appropriation equal to a levy of one-tenth of a 
on the property in the state; constitutional amend- 
Aigut to enable the state to raise funds for a state for- 
estry xeperve of at least 2,500,000 acres; immediate 
appropriation of $275,000 and purchase of forest re- 
serve lands in Oneida, Vilas, Iron, Price and Forest 
counties, increasing present state forest reserve from 
300,000 to 700,000 acres. It is planned to expend 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 on this plan. Eventually this 
plan contemplates control of the water power of the 
state,” —- 
oe ow 
C4 


MICHIGAN RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS ASSE™ 
BLE IN FORCE. 


(Continued from Page 58D.) 


filling his order and it also mexyns a satisfied retailer 
wholesaler as. well. 

Quite frequently you will find that it is absolutely 
possible to “induce your customer to accept regular ‘si 
zoods and in that case it would be well to warn them 
once of the delay that may be encountered. It is « 
essential that the manufacturer be given as much tiny 
possible in which to execute orders for special work, 
cause at certain seasons of the year the demand on 
manufacturer is such that it taxes the capacity of 
factory to the utmost. 

There is just one word to be said about traveling s 
men. rhe retailer knows that in the salesman heh; 
friend. It is through tie salesman that he gets informa 
that is valuable. Information regarding conditions 
where, regarding the market and many other matters 





can not be enumerated at this time. It would, ther: 
appear that it is not out of place to suggest to the ret 
that he patronize the salesman as much as possibli d 


ignore the houses that are not represented in the ter 
very wholesaler that has a representative in your 1 
tory is under quite an item of expense on that account 1 
is therefore entitled to consideration, else there wou! 
no need of being represented in so expensive a manner 
costs but very little to quote you prices by mail A 
stationery that will be brought to you by Uncle Sam, w 
small sum expended for a stamp, is surely the cheapest 
of being represented. Should the employer discover th 
that method he can reach the retailer most effectively ! 
dispose of his mrchandise, he will soon decide to with 


Ww 
his salesmen from the field. It is, therefore, a question i 
must decide for yourselves, that is, whether you really 
to have salesmen call on you gr whether you prefer t 0 
all of your business by correspondence 
In closing a few words might be said regarding recipre \ 
It is the keystone of proper codéperation between the w 
saler and retailer. For many years it was rather onesiced, 
but owing to the splendid work that has been accomp! d 
by the officers of various associations conditions have en 
materially bettered. You will undoubtedly grant that the 


legitimate wholesaler who makes it a point to coiperats th 
the retailer everywhere is entitled to something in return, 
and it is with satisfaction that we note a decided tendency 
in the right direction. The plan of operation adopted by 
your association has made it an unqualified success and las 
built up for you an organization that is second to none If 


you continue along those lines you are bound to satisfy 
every meniber of your associavion, as well as every legitimat: 
wholesaler, and you may be assured that you have the st 


Wishes for unqualified success of every concern that does a 
strictly wholesale business in every sense of the word 
President Whipple read a resolution adopted by the 
salesmen Tuesday requesting the appointment of an 
arbitrator to reinspect lumber where differences arise 
between shippers and members of the retailers’ associa 
tion, the expense of such inspection to be borne by the 
party who is found to be in fault. The resolution was 
referred to the resolutions committee of the dealers’ 


association. 
Cedar Products, Past and Present. 


George S. Hyde, of Lansing, read a paper on 
Products,’’ as follows: 


** Cedar 


Some time ago IT was requested by the committee in chars 
to present a paper to this meeting on the subject, “Cedar 
Products, Past and Present,” and while I know that there 
are many gentlemen present whose years in the business 
better’ qualifies them to handle the subject with greater 
interest, L. have taken in consideration the utiring efforts of 
the secretary and committee to make the annual meeting of 
this association a pleasant and = profitable one, and have 
attempted to comply with their request. 

t is net my intention in the short time allotted to the 
subject to enter into an analytical or statistical discussion, 
but rather to speak more of these things which have come 
under my own observation, and will confine my remarks 
largely to Michigan, with which I am most familiar. 

I find myself contrasting the present conditions of the 
cedar business, as well as other forest products, with those 
of the dim and misty years of the past, when I left my 
native state, Vermont, a Green mountain boy in my teens, 
and came to Michigan in quest of a job in the lumber woods 
that would be equal to the muscle which I then possessed 





The cedar forests were practically untouched at this time. 
Ilowever, we learn from the early retords of the Pioneer and 
Historical Society of Michigan that as early as 1771 General 
Gage, of the British army, who was stationed at Detroit, 
issued an order allowing the merchants to cut as much 
cedar as they wished, understanding [It was to be had in tue 
greatest plenty. Most of the French dwellings at this time 
had yards fenced with cedar posts from 10 to 12 feet high, 
which served as protection during the troublous times ef 
war as well as protection against wolves. They consisted 


of large and mostly round posts, which retained their solidity 
for many years. The homes of our earliest pioneers re 
built of this wood, probably because of its being lighter and 
more easily hewn than the hardwoods with which th: 1 


rounding forests abounded. ‘The bark used for roofing and 
partitions was most unsatisfactory, for after becoming Ir 
oughly dry large cracks and crevices formed and the setticrs 
were obliged to frequently recover their bark covered lr 8. 


Early Use of Cedar. 


The first cabin built by Cadillac, the founder of Detroit, 
was of cedar, and in the museum of the Michigan Pi: r 
and Historical Society is a chair made from the logs © 3 


home, which afterwards became the “Cass mansion.” 
The passing of the primeval cedar forests of our 
which in their native beauty surpassed the cedar fore 
Lebanon in Solomon's time, has practically taken pla n 
the last quarter century. The substitution of cedar shi be 
for the long tried and much sought white pine was met Nh 
criticism and distrust, being fraught with many difficu 
and not till the dead timber of the old white pine slas! 8 
was utilized and exhausted, and the supply inadequa 
take care of the demand, was it possible to secure 
orders for white cedar shingles. Then out of the far 
came the red cedar products, which met with many \ 
tudes and much disapproval, for it was contended that 
were baked to death and that they stained the wate! 
many other arguments were advanced against them 
nevertheless, they have become a large factor amo! 
building materia's of today, being used more exten-! 
than any other shingle, their wide distribution to the 
kets from coast to coast proving their merit and import: 
1 can well remember, and it is not many years 
when a timber cruiser as well as those in quest of land ! 
agricultural. purposes, in locating their claims, avoid \ 
cedar swamp as much as possible; but with the adve! I 
the electric railways, the passing of the rail fence and h 
the construction of telephone and telegraph lines a ¢ 
market has been created for cedar posts, poles and 
The invention of the wire fence made it practical fo! 
farmers to replace their old fences with new, as it gave | 


iu 


more land and the cost nominal. YVifteen to twenty : a 
ago it was a rare thing to sell a car of cedar posts. ! a 


contended that oak posts, the usual life of which is eisnt 
to eleven years, would outlast cedar. This, however, — ne 
been disproved, the forestry service having demonstrate! _ 
their experimental stations that cedar with proper ‘9 
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Mv ment will outlast any other wood generally used for this Grand Rapids, presided as toastmaster. The responses 
purpose. ‘The posts sold at this time were usually split and 


‘i. feet long and the price obtained was 7 or 8 cents de- Were by President G. W...Whipple, of Detroit; L. E. 
red. Fuller, of Chicago; W. A. Hadley, of Chatham, Ont.; Pp. r Ty SBURG “RE 
Cedar Production. Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ of Chicago, 
\ccording to statistics compiled by the AMERICAN LUM- of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; J. N. Day, of St. Louis, 
MAN, the cedar production is confined largely to nine ! io : habeas” WE ; egies ig ve é “ 
tes, of which Washington is first and Michigan fifth, but Mo E. Ford, of Mansfield, Ohio, and George Hyde, 


also produced in fifteen other states, which shows the Of Lansing. The banquet was the usual splendid success, 
le distribution of the wood when the number of states 


























iributing is considered. According to the forestry service THE ANNUAL BANQUET. Wi 
he department of agriculture, cedar was thirteenth ir ¥ . : * ahi at ll P t 
pel of production i 1905. Statistics = —y pp ca The annual banquet of the Michigan Retail Lumber 1 ay or 
actual consumption of cedar. The AMERICAN LUMBER- Dealers’ Association was the closing feature of the con- “ 
: a 7 he 'N rth eae ed being yr teen es feet, vention. It was held Thursday evening at Press hall FIVE MILLION FEET 
i in 1906 the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association re- P . ‘ on vatiia Rie a sanlecinain ‘yy. Mav y Fe 
ted a cut of 15,200,000 cedar posts in Michigan, Wiscon- and more than 250 were in atte ndance. Ex-Mayor E. F. 
und Minnesota, ‘This does not include those cut by Sweet, of Grand Rapids, presided as toastmaster. 1-INCH 
1 ers and others. The cedar swamps of the lake states Ne 
rapidly becoming devastated, and while there will be BIG HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 
dor years IC must eventually te exhausted If means A monster concatenation was held in Press hall, Grand LOG RUN COTTONWOOD 
‘ dar is used in the manutacture of shingles as in former Rapids, Mich., in connection with the annual meeting of 



























































; yeoors, _ — ge oR ave a. a om, he past is the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association Quote lowest price F. O. B. 
a beng utilized. Most deaters have insisted on having green Je asdav eveni 5 t 0. There "ere i ° ; +11 7 * 
tiisber pests, but many are coming to realize that they are Wednesday eee February 1 There were thirty mill on grade. Mill inspec 
becoming more difficult to secure, and many dealers as. well eight candidates and a large attendance of the faithful. tion and cash as shipped. 
1 hose usine them believe as [ do, that the fire killed or The on-the-roof that followed was unusual in character ‘ 
t dead timber post with the sap shaved off and a sound heart ‘ +h eniove The f ing ere » office ; 4 ; 
+ acut co annie Ghats Wk ine a ana Ger Geek Ge - much enjoyed. The following were the officers of merican um er Mi Co 
‘ the sap intaet. In fact the government experimental sta the concatenation: e ba 
\ { « have demonstrated that a well seasoned post will out- Snark—L. E. Fuller, Chicago. , . 
) | any other, and from my observation and experience of Senior Hoo-Hoo—A. B. Rookwood, New Orleans, La. PITTSBURG, PA. 
V ) s in the lumber business I am satisfied that no shingle Junior Hoo-Hoo—E. H. Dalbey, Chicago. 
d “ outlast a properly manufactured white or red cedar Scrivenoter—G. P. Sweet, Grand Rapids. 
W shingle Custocatian—J. B. Webb, Grand Rapids. 
B Morris Hayward, of Columbus, Ohio, opened the dis- Jabberwock—G, M. Gotshall, Muskegon. x 
0 cussion on ‘* Advertising.’’ He urged that a man in- Bojum R. 8. Woodbridge, Grand Rapids. . 
. “ 3 Arcanoper—W. P. Vivian, Detroit. Mills } Kendall. Ma. Capacity 
sures his yard against fire and he ought also to protest Gurdon—S. J. Rathbun, Battle Creek. rk ( Crellin, Md. 200 M Feet Per Day. 
/ his po semi membership in the Michigan Retail Lum- Candidates. 
d ber Dealers’ Association. Herbert Eu a — m m 
: , — A ‘rbe ntugene Stiles, Grand Rapids. 
d lle was followed by A. A. Carson, of Grand Rapids, Joseph ‘Spike’? Hamilton, Grand Rapids. € a ul er 0 an 9 
ne who expressed the opinion that the day’s program aves Martin seulveny, penawuret, S. e. a as Manutacturers 
“ ae * . “ + oti Nels “Cottonwood” Engelman, Cleveland, 110. 
th marked a distinctly new departure in retail associations. a aga = . a aoa! oman 
4 y arles Ely sjondy, New York City. 
Uaitn, For the first time the wholesalers had been asked to sup- — John “Milton Eddy, Horton. White Oak, Red Oak, Poplar, 
a ply an entire day’s program and he believed it a step Sidney Runney Russel, Detroit. Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Ties 
he forward Marcus Austin Doty, Munising. 
rr ‘era + lett d . ‘ ‘ . Edward Foote Perkins, Grand Rapids. 
If \. V. Jackson, of Cincinnati, Ohio; C. F. Sweet, of George Karr McMullen, Grand Rapids Shipménts in PITTBURG, PA 
2 ° ‘ , , ‘ , . 5] : t a P\ 9 < H pids. 
‘ + Grand Rapids; C. L. Munger, of Elkhart, Ind.; P. A. William Henry Burns, Fremont. Car Load Lots. ‘i 3 
ge Pai Gordo y Gr: apids, als artici od i » dis- Harry ‘‘Whitehead’”’ Widdicomb, jr., Grand Rapids. — 
st rdon, of Grand R apids, ulso participated in the dis George Douglas Sinclair, Grand Rapids. 
au CUSSION, ; : ; Stephen Grover Eardley, Grand Rapids. " 
The matter of mutual insurance was again taken up Charles Henry Frame, Harbor Beach. 
the and members present pledged $100,500 Of insurance to nm gh nage Me agggr a Falls, Wis 
° ae . s Ray § Ve é s. 
Pam the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance — Wijliam Henry. Kittle, Grand. Rapids. YZ EILILOW PINE 
“rise Association, about to be organized. Raymond Alfred Wellman, Grand Rapids. 
ein The meeting then adjourned, Immediately thereafter a ag a Sindee, Greed tanta Large and well assorted stocks kept 
the an informal meeting was held at which members inter- (Cornelius Martin Vanden Bos, Grand Rapids. on hand at all times insure the filling 
was ested met a number of railway representatives and dis- Clarence Robert Garrett, Milwaukee, Wis. . of saemiiliaaiaatthg i pe ali ta 
ilers’ cussed the proposed trip to the Alaska-Pacific- Yukon Albert “ae” tere ‘han 
eee ‘ liad . Albert “Squab artley, Pigeon. 
Exposition at Seattle. Harry Aaron Webster, Eaton Rapids, : 
George Willard Green, Big Rapids. ‘ 
THURSDAY MORNING. Isaac “Charlotte” Colborn, Charlotte. i 
eda Thursday morning C, A, Pollock, of Coldwater, led he ~g hy Crossman, Grand ‘oo Ohio. ie 
mn. 9 . . . , ; , > os iri apids. 
a ‘*Get-Together’’ session in which various features of — Archibald “Worry’” Gibbs, tiene Rapids. PITTSBURG, P. 1 
, yard operation and office management were discussed. William Henry Peck, Hastings. i 
hares d | £ , : 
Cedar \. A. Corwin, of Pontiae, described his shed for piling pte eens 3 ae oe Rapids. — 
° . . t as yose AS 48 » 
there lumber upright and discussed the advantages of that ener ‘Jen Talbot, tte Rapids. C 
i method. HH. P. Webster, of Eaton Rapids, and C. W. Archibald Van Renssalaer Wright, Grand Rapids. NEW Y ORK 4 
rts of ee k, of Detroit, discussed the subject of advertising. Robert “Hickory” Brown, Detroit. , # 
ing of Stephen Rathbun, of Battle Creek, and T. W. Woodfield, Senior Hoo-Hoo W. A. Hadley, of Chatham, Ont., and 
have of Jade, described short cuts on bookkeeping, and Junior Hoo-Hoo E. H, Dalbey, of Chicago, Il, members 
fo the C. A. Pollock, of Coldwater, discussed a systematic of the Supreme Nine, were among those present. . 
ission, method of keeping books in the lumber yard. H. H. —_—~ % 
, ore a in, of a told beni Rica og a PLANING MILL AT NEW IOWA TOWN. : 
—- Inchiding upright storing of molding. . M. Hazen, 0 ene Be a) aa . ail ? + 
yf the Three Rivers, explained his stockkeeping record. These D —— - le : Lage , . ee eee 57 to 63 West 45th 
those sebiccts and Gaailee enen wore Gscumeeé by. others eary, Lata 1 county, daho, oft the eary Lumber Between 5th and 6th Avenues. ; 
ft my present , Company, which will build a modern and thoroughly 
satis © , equipped planing mill and wood working plant to OST satisfactory accommodations for tourists; i 
wee ADDITIONAL CONVENTION NEWS. handle the lumber output of seven independent saw on ae 3 f 
are i ‘te 3 . ‘ : center of shopping and theatre district ; rates 
ina Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] mills in eastern Latah county having an aggregate : . : 
va — Gi sp Rapips, Micu., Feb. 11.—Secretary Arthur L, capacity of 6,000,000 feet a year. Deary is a new —s from $3 to $5 per day with board, or : 
yee Holmes led a vigorous discussion resulting in the organ. town located on the Washington, Idaho & Montana sitting som, bedroom and bath at $2 to $4 
“much izat of a campaign for new members. The Minne- railway, the logging road of the Potlatch Lumbet Com- per day, without board. 
bah . poli. code of ethics was taken up at the meeting and = pany. rhe saw mills which are responsible for the M LUEZ. 
* high, reso! ‘tions were adopted suggesting amendments. organization of the Deary Lumber Company are so © ¥ 
nes «ff A yetition was filed asking for two distinct grades of located that it will be a great convenience to be able ° 
n — red ir shingles and that basie price lists be issued the to haul their rough lumber to Deary and have their 
agi firs! »{ January and the first of July only. surfacing done there. The new company is eapital- 
er and k\- Jutions were adopted urging legislation regarding 7d at $10,000 under the laws of Idaho and the 
ie oan the higan land tax matter and also urging the aid principal stockholders are the owners of the saw LOCATIONS FOR . 
> thot of the Michigan retailer to the support of the Michigan mills referred to. The officers and directors are as ‘ 
settlers Mut Insurance organization. follows: 
homes. Olor resolutions thanking the hosts, speakers and President——G. M. Loomis. ; 
oftic wera ¢ Vice president—-A. M. Johnson. ’ 


vere adopted, 








; Secretary and treasurer—H. P. Henry. } 
Jet voit A ng protest was made against the proposed parcels Directors—E. O. Styner and A. H. Waller. AND t 
‘ , , ; ’ 

Pioneer pos | it was recommended that postal rates be re- Mr 


Mr. Styner will hold the position of genéral mén- j 
j dues nstes ‘ ° ; 

a " tead, . — , ager. H. P. Henry, who is a partner in the Dedry 4 
lowing officers of the Michigan Lumber Dealers Townsite Company, has had much to do with the or- ; 


Ass: 


F . i 
if AAs ion were elected for the ensuing year: C. F. ranizati f the new concer 4 site 1 hed ig 
e I g : “ 2 - ¢ >, F ganization 0! 1€ new concern, A site has bee se- 
ape a f the Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing  ¢ured adjoining the railway, seven and one-half aéres on ee 

peatleres omij , Grand Rapids, president, and K. E. Hartwick, 


"7 h Jack: in extent, giving ample room for piling and econvertient 


é = 

ati vice president. : handling of considerable stock. The territory in Which | ° illinois Central 

ashings Dir ors J. J. Comerford, Detroit Lumber Company, this enterprise is located is new but enjoying great 

et Jetroi'; W. C. Brown, Brown Lumber Company, Lan- prosperity and rapid growth, and the lumber ifiterests AND 
i Sing, sud Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the associa- seem to be doing their share to promote the general 

2 tion. Mr. Holmes was the only director reélected. welfare of the new town 


at 4 The cleetion of the officers and directors for the en- ) ‘ Yaz00 &. Mississippi Valley Railroads 
Ma Sting year for the Mutual Insurance iati - 




















Association are as 3 
“ follows C. F. Sweet, president, and Arthur L. Holmes, ta Gnamen, Dom, Feb. 6, 'the Gichan til pee ; 
Ni Secretary and treasurer: 1A GRANDE, 1, Feb. 6.—The George Palmef Lumber aad F 
he 1 Directors— rs i mein A. A. Corwin & Sons, Pon- Company, of this city, has just closed one of the largest These are —— yes i oon ki 
— tiac, Mich.; Arthur L: Holmes; C. a Weeks, Hunton, timber deals in the history of lumbering ih eastern ber properties tributary to the above i 
nds tol Myles & Weeks, Detroit Mich.; J. 8S. Paganetti, Mount Oregon. This concern has purchased the Wallowa and lines awaiting development. 
mer! Clemens, Mie ha: (  *. Church, Cc ‘hure h & Church, Utica, Union counties’ holdings of the Crosse Lumbet Company, ' 
Md with Mich., and Wiitinen A. Cavin, Sturgis, Mich. of Davenport, Iowa. The deal involves about 50,000 For full information address 
In dase acres of pine timber lands and the price Was $700,000. 
nd ties. THE TRAVELERS’ BANQUET. The land lies adjacent te the Wallowa river, between its J. C. CLAIR 
og “ The annual banquet of the Michigan Association of junction with the Grande Ronde and extending east to 

years Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, the live Minum river. The deal was engineered by A. P. No. | Park Row 

5 z it Hane 3 anen’ 8 organizations, was held at Hotel Sprague, of — age — looked vey! ¥ — of pnteeiret Sonntemen CHICAGO 
er, las Vednesday evening, with an attendance of the Crossett Lumber Company since i egan buying 
ated wt tighty salesmen, Retiring President A. A. Carson, of timber in this section four years ago. 
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PHILADELPHIA. “2G 
Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


(INCORPORATED) 


PHILADELPHIA 




















Main Office 
200 Girard Building 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale 


Lumber Dealers in 
Ash 


White Pine, We are 
North Carolina Pine, fhe od 
Hardwoods, J ak 
Virginia Pine, Thick- 
Yellow Pine end 





Spruce 


Hemlock, 

















BRANCH OFFICES 


517 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. Delta Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 
143 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY Union Bidg., NEWARK, N. J. 








WE WISH YOU A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 





GET INTO THE HABIT 
Of sending us your orders for 
YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, RIFT AND FLAT GRAIN FLOORING, SHORTLEAF 
PINE SIZES, FLOORING AND FINISH, MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING, 


You will then always have in your yard a grade 
of lumber that will please your customers, 


am AC. Bruner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








‘YELLOW PINE) 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine and Cypress. 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., 


a Harrison Building., PHILADELPHIA, PA. D, 














Eastern 
Door & Sash Co. 


DOORS, BLINDS 
GLAZED SASH 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
MILL WORK 
AND LUMBER 


SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 
INTERIOR TRIM. 


Dealers Only ¥*sJrgs 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 
































Business Chances Along the Line 
of the M. K. & T. Ry. 


Manufacturers are cordially invited to communi- 
cate with the Industrial Department for information 
regarding the many opportunities offered along the 
line of the M. K. & T. for factory locations. 

We have several good openings for factories. 
The demand for fruit and vegetable crates and 
packages is so great that the smaller plants in our 
territory are too small to supply the demand. All 
conditions are favorable for the establishment of 
several of these plants. 


We havealsosplendid openings for glass, cement, 
and wood working plants, machine shops, canning 
factories, etc. Cheap fuel is offered, building sites 
are offered by a number of our most progressive 
cities. There are hundreds of acres of good truck 
farm land along the line in communities where the 
industry has been most successful. 


For Full Information Address, 
T. L. PEELER, Industrial Agent, M. K. & T. Ry., 
726 Linz Building, DALLAS, TEXAS. 














SOUTHERN MANUFACTURERS TAKE STAND ON TARIFF. 





Alabama-West Florida Association Takes Up the Question of Removal of Duty on Lumber 


Resolutions and Attendance. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 10.—The monthly meeting of 
the Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in this city yesterday was largely devoted to con- 
sideration of the tariff question and the effect which the 
proposed reductions would have on the lumber industry. 
It was the unanimous opinion that no change should be 
made in the lumber schedule and some ringing speeches 
were made to this effect. The members handled the sub- 
ject with unusual vigor and the discussion culminated in 
the adoption of a set of resolutions which will be sent to 
the senators and representatives from Alabama and 
Florida to show them how the manufacturers of this part 
of the country feel on the subject. In addition to the 
adoption of the resolutions an able committee was named, 
which will handle the subject and the members of which 
will go to Washington if necessary to do what they 
can to bring about the retention of the present schedule. 
The committee is thoroughly representative of the lum- 
ber industry in the south, and consists of John L. Kaul, 
Birmingham, chairman; F. H. Lathrop, Birmingham; 
E. L. More, River Falls, Ala.; Peter Vredenburgh, Pine 
Hill, Ala., and J. C. Williams, Eleanor, Fla. Copies 
of the resolutions will be sent to each member of the 
association for signature in order that it may be an 
expression of the sentiments of the whole organization. 
The resolutions read as follows: 


WHEREAS, The press dispatches from Washington fore- 
casting the probable action of the ways and means committee 
on the various. tariff schedules recite the fact that lumber 
is being named as one of the commodities to go on the free 
list, or sustain a heavy reduction; and 

WHEREAS, Such action would mean serious and widespread 
demoralization to all business interests in that further 
depression in lumber prices would permanently cripple many 
of the saw mill and other woodworking industries, and at 
the same time affect disastrously the wage earning power 
of a vast army of day laborers; and 

WHEREAS, The lumber industry of the United States today 
ranks first in the consumption of farm products, third in the 
volume of tonnage furnished the railroad and transportation 
lines, and second in the employment of labor, agriculture 
alone employing a larger number of hands, labor constituting 
a larger element in the cost of production of lumber (aver- 
aging above 70 percent) than of any other manufactured 
article ; and 

WHEREAS, A bushel of corn or wheat, a ton of hay, a bale 
of cotton or the unit of measure in any other farm product 
will purchase more lumber today than at any previous time ; 
and 

WHEREAS, The present specific duty of $2 a thousand feet 
amounts to an ad valorem rate of about 11 percent and prac- 
tically reduces the tariff on lumber to the basis of a tariff 
for revenue, as illustrated by the fact that the present law 
represents an average of about 40 percent on all dutiable 
commodities ; and 

WuHereas, The repeal of the tariff on lumber, lath and 
shingles would prove disastrous to the industry throughout 
the whole country, for the reason that lumber is produced in 
Canada largely by oriental labor, and would be produced in 
Mexico by peon labor, at a cost far below that in this 
country, and is cut from stumpage varying in price from 
one-quarter to one-half less than American timber, and sub- 
ject to a vastly lower taxation; and 

WHEREAS, Lumber, lath and shingles from Canada can be 
delivered in the Atlantic, Pacific and lake states ports on a 
much lower freight rate in foreign and American bottoms 
than from the south and west, or from any other lumber 
producing districts to the same ports, whence much of the 
American lumber is distributed or where it is consumed, and 
would therefore deprive American manutacturers of many of 
their principal markets, which in turn would seriously affect 
the banking, shipping and other interests allied with lumber ; 
and 

WHEREAS, The recent election has emphatically demon 
strated that an overwhelming majority of the people are in 
favor of the protection of American industries ; and 

WHereas, he class of lumber which our foreign com- 
petitors would seek to dump on the markets of the United 
States would prevent conservation of our forests by dis 
placing the low grade material now utilized, leaving it in 
the woods to rot and burn, and because the saw mills must 
be operated to at least their minimum economic capacity, 
lumbermen would be compelled to cut over a larger area in 
order to secure the quantity of logs necessary to run their 
mills and to secure the quantity of salable commodities 
necessary to meet the demands of the country, and therefore 
will find it necessary to cut more trees and thus to denude 
a greater acreage; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in convention assembled, representing 
an annual output of nearly 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber, does 
most earnestly protest against any reduction in the present 
tariff on lumber, and be it further 

Resolved, ‘That the president and secretary of this asso 
ciation be and they are hereby instructed to transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to the ways and means committee and 
to furnish copies of same to the senators and representatives 
from the states of Alabama and Florida, requesting their co- 
operation and support in preventing any reduction of the 
import duty on lumber in its various forms and byproducts, 
upon the ground that such reduction would inevitably result 
in great injury to the lumber industry of these and other 
southern states, the greatest single industry in this section 
and one which has grown to such magnitude that any injury 
suffered by it must no less surely work harm to the banking, 
transportation, manufacturing, commercial and_ industrial 
interests generally with which it has become so closely inter- 
woven ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we favor most heartily the conservation 
of the forest resources of this country and are ready to co- 
operate with the government in its efforts to promote this 
great work, but that it is our earnest conviction that the 
removal or material reduction of the tariff on lumber will 
so hamper and delay the execution of plans already under 
way as to give rise to grave doubt of their ultimate success. 
This conviction rests upon the fact that to successfully 
operate a saw mill plant it must be run steadily at its av- 
erage capacity, which could only be accomplished through 
the cutting of more trees, should the price of lumber decline 
to a point which would render impossible the manufacture 
of the common trees and parts of trees, which represent 25 
to 40 percent of the forests. This decline in price would 
follow the opening of our ports to lumber. 


Those present at the meeting yesterday at which. these 
resolutions were unanimously adopted represented an 
annual capacity of 213,000,000 feet. The roll being 
called by Secretary Eddy the following were found 
present : 


W. TP. Splawn, Cruise-Splawn Lbr. Co., Vida, Ala. 
James C. Williams, Geneva Lbr. Co., Eleanor, Fla. 
John L. Kaul, Kaul Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

J. Hi. Eddy, Kaul Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Arthur Corry, Kaul Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

G. PP. MeCracken, Kaul Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
I’. Il. Lathrop, Lathrop Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Hl. Hl. Snell, Lathrop Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
*. J. Herlong, Manistee Mill Co., Manistee, Ala. 
W. Long, Marbury Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
- Iivde, Marbury Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
\ 

: 


oe et 


Bates, Marbury Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

- Oden, Oden-Elliot Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

- MeGowin, W. T. Smith Lbr. Co., Chapman, Ala. 

3. D. Crum, Twin Tree Lbr. Co., Maplesville, Ala. 
Peter Vredenburgh, jr., Vredenburgh 8S. M. Co., Pine Hill, 
B. O. Watkins, B. O. Watkins Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala 


uns 
~e- 


VISITORS. 
HI. B. Wood, Standard Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala 
T. H. Johnston, T. H. Johnston & Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Paul B. Ray, Mobile, Ala. 
M. I’. Phillips, Steel City Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Richard Randolph, chairman executive committee Ala., Teon, 

& Ga. Retail Dealers’ Assn., Birmingham, Ala. 

Other business transacted at yesterday’s meeting in 
cluded the hearing of the secretary’s report and that 
of the committee on export classification. A proposi- 
tion was made by the Northwestern Insurance Inspection 
Company regarding the inspection of insurance sii 
the members will take advantage of the special rate 
made, 

Richard Randolph, of Birmingham, chairman of {he 
executive committee of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As 
sociation of Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia, was in 
vited to address the manufacturers and he talked on 
the subject of trade ethics, taking as his general theme 
the duties of the general trade in seleciing brokers 
through whom to handle their product. 

Applications for membership were received from thie 
J. J. MeGaskill Company and the Graves-Tatum (Com- 
pany, both of Shreveport, Fla., and both were aceepted, 
Upon invitation of the American Lumber Trades Con 
gress the association selected Louisville, Ky., as the 
place for the next meeting. Market conditions were 
discussed generally by members and the consensus of 
opinion was that the outlook is encouraging. Notice 
was given of the annual meeting of the association, 
Which will be held in Montgomery in March. 





CAN NOT RECEIVE REPARATION FOR UNLAW- 
FUL RATE. 


In the reparation case of C, C. Folmer & Co. vs. the 
Great Northern Railway Company and _ others, filed 
with the commission recently, Chairman Knapp has 
handed down his opinion, whieh is given in substance 
as follows: 


Without tariff provision prior to August 2S, 1906, the Wis- 
consin Central had an arrangement whereby it would hold 
shipments of shingles at Menasha, Wis., consigned to (. C. 
Folmer & Co. from the Pacific coast subject to rebilling and 
forwarding to points beyond Chicago. Shipments under this 
arrangement would move to Chicago on the proportion rate 
applying between Minnesotai Transfer and Chicago the 
sume as if they had not been stopped at Menasha. A car- 
load of shingles was delivered March 2, 1906, to the Creat 
Northern Railway Company at Bellingham, Wash., «and 
that company's agent failed to note on the bill of lading 
“instructions for delivery to the Wisconsin Central at Minne- 
sota Transfer.” Shipment at that 4point was turned over to 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, when ft was rebilled 
to Detroit, Mich., resulting in the application of a 10-cent 
rate Minnesota Transfer to Menasha plus an 8'4-cent rate 
Menasha to Chicago Instead of the 10-cent proportionate rate 
Minnesota Transfer to Chicago, which would have heen 
applied under the complainant's arrangement with the Wis- 
consin Central had the car been delivered to the Wisconsin 
Central at Minnesota Transfer. The alleged negligen of 
the Great Northern caused the complainant to pay $28.50 
more than it would have paid but not more than it was 
lawfully bound to pay under the tariff then in force. The 
rate exacted was the only rate to lawfully apply under the 
tariffs on file with the commission via either route. The 
holding, storing, unloading and reloading of Paeific coast 
shipments of shingles at Menasha, subject to rebilling and 
reconsignment under the proportion rate for Minnesota 
Transter to Chicago, was a privilege and service that re- 
quired publication in a tariff in order to be lawful and the 
commission holds that an act of negligence which deprived 
the shipper of the enjoyment of an unlawful rate caonot 
be made the basis of a claim for reparation, 





NEW WASHINGTON RAILROAD IN PROSPE<T. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 6.—Railroad engineers ar: et 
gaged in locating a line from a point on Craig mul 
tain, between Volmer and Reubens, to the Winel:ter 
timber belt in Idaho. While the location is being de 
by the Northern Pacific engineers it is rumored the 02d 


is to be constructed by one of the lumber com: “tes 
holding extensive interests in the Winchester so :0, 
and it is generally believed the work is being per! ' ied 


in the interest of the Northwestern Lumber Com"! 
This company has holdings amounting to approxi. ‘ly 
40,000 acres and the plans provide for the instalme:' of 
large mills and the construction of the necessary iil- 
road to tap the various timber seetions and delive: the 
product to the Northern Pacific line. The locstion 
being made will provide excellent service for a number 


of the small mills operated on Craig mountain an will 
afford direct transportation for practically the «nt'r 
Craig mountain timber belt. The company by thi r~ 

r its 


struction will not only provide the transportation / : 
own product but also will become a carrying comp:ny 
for other timber interests and make the railroad invest: 
ment profitable. 5 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATION ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Arizona 
iine—The J. M. Dennis Lumber Company has _ in- 
( ed its capital stock to $500,000. 
Arkansas, 


jiona—M. B. West & Co, removed to Horatio. 
mburg—The Kittrell Lumber Company has changed 
it ime to the Ashley Lumber Company. 
Henry Newton is out of business. 
wle—The C. B. Colborn Lumber & Land Company; 
Cc Bacon appointed receiver. 
California. 


« Angeles—The J. E. Culver Lumber Company has 
ch \ged name to the Three States Lumber Company. 


Colorado. 


inada—The Granada Lumber Company has been suc- 
ra d by the W. M. Dickinson Lumber Company. 
\Viley—The Wiley Lumber Company is selling out to 


tl V. M. Dickinson Lumber Company. 


Florida. 

live Oak—The North Florida Lumber Company recently 
be 1 business. 

Illinois. 

(hicago—The Melchoir Bros. Furniture Company has 
given bill of sale to the Edward Melchoir Company. 

lonville—The Already Box Company has increased its 
capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

| ivan—Wayne Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Wayne Bros. Lumber Company. 

Mount Zion—Henry & Scott have been succeeded by 
the Mount Zion Lumber Company. 

Peorla—The Colean Manufacturing Company; W. H. 
Coleun appointed receiver, 

Rockford—The Maquire Lumber Company has consoli- 
dated with the Parsons Lumber Company under the style 
of the Parsons Lumber Company. 

Springfield—The Southside Lumber Company recently 
began business. 


Indiana. 


Kvansville—The Lucas Land & Lumber Company's yard 
has been bought by D. B. MacLaren & Co. 

Gosport—A. H. Burkert is out of the lumber business. 

Indisnapolis—Joseph R. Young has been succeeded by 
the Joseph R. Young Lumber Company. 

a Fayette—George Hubler has been succeeded by 
Edward Munger & Co. 

Montezuma—The Montezuma Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Ferguson Lumber Company, of 
Rock ville. 

Noblesvile—The Pinnell-Dulin Lumber Company; John 
lL. Ilulin has sold his interest to Julius Pinnell. 

North Judson—The Dye Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Dye Bros. Lumber Company. 

Vincennes—The Klemeyer Lumber Company will open 
a branch yard here, 

Waterloo—The Goodwin Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Curtis Bookmiller Lumber Company. 


Iowa. 


\nita—Savage Bros. have sold out to E. W. Holmes. 
Cherokee—Weart & Lysaght have been succeeded by 
the Weart & Lysaght Company. 

Dana—Brown & Brenton have been succeeded by the 
Brenton-MeColl Company. 

Dingonal—C. A. Neel has sold out. 

Hamburg—M. Liggett & Son have sold their lumber 
yard to Zuts & Zutz. 

Jaunesville—George L. Davis has sold out to the Can- 
field Lumber Company, of Waterloo. 

Livermore—G,. Greysteen & Co. have been succeeded by 
\. H. Morse. 

Missouri Valley—-R. Newton has been succeeded by 
Harry R. Newton. 

0 loosa—The Hawkeye Lumber Company; C. M. 
Porter has bought an interest in the company. 
mn vuan—M. W. Shaner has sold his yard to J. D. 
ricke tt 


Wellsburg—The Wellsburg Lumber Company is out of 
us 


Kansas. 
Bu klin—The Bucklin Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceed by the Independent Lumber & Supply Company. 


Ly more—The Mann Mercantile Company recently 
beg business. 


Fi The Missouri Lumber Company has sold its yard 
to kK Van Horne. 

H land—The Highland Lumber Company has been 
suc fed by the Willis-Lucas Lumber Company. 

I nworth—The Garrett Lumber Company has sold 
out 

J ld Green—J. E. Evans has been succeeded by 
Ge W. Poland. 
me ht hson——(. F, Lucas & Co. have been sueceeded by 
rT 


lis-Lucas Lumber Company. 
ta—The Wichita Lumber Company has been suc- 
cee by J. H. Engstrom. 


Kentucky. 


bia—J. T. Goodman, W. C. Greder and John Mor- 
ve formed a partnership and will start a planing 


C 
rise 
mil! 
1 rson—The Henderson Chair Factory; change in 
Owl ship 


ville—The Louisville Table Company; change in 
Owl hip. 


Louisiana. 
M ville—The C. L. Smith Lumber Company has been 
sold J. M. West. 
Massachusetts. 
Psi ‘ville—F, LL, Kendriek has sold his saw mill to 
a€O fk. White and W. A. Barber. 
- ‘Uheld—The Blakeslee Lumber Company, of Albany, 
N.Y as opened a yard here. 
Michigan. 
, Det it—The City Lumber Company has sold its Clay 
ee yard to the Hartwick Lumber Company. 
pe arat | Rapids—The Grand Rapids Fixture Company has 
a su ceeded by the Wilmarth Showcase Company. 
Pa i Rapids—The Michigan Seating Company has in- 


> S its capital from $20,000 to $140,710. 
Manistee—Patrick Noud has been succeeded by the 
, imber Company. 

ences nd—The Portland Manufacturing Company has 
eased its capital stock to $25,000. 


Minnesota. 


os ‘ler—L, N. Larson & Son have been succeeded by 
Ba ‘twater Lumber Company. 
ber Con, Geib & Carl have sold out to the Lund Lum- 
% mpany, 
Elysian H. E. Westerman has been succeeded by the 
— Vesterman Lumber Company. 
been owe’ =The J. E. Hennessey Lumber Company has 
Fa —— oe J. E. Hennessey & Co. 
se—C. Borgerdin has been succee fo ae 
Borgerding & Co & g n succeeded by J 


inneapolis—P, L, Fuson has moved to St. Louis, Mo. 


_and Dr. Collins, of Triplett. 


ers & Son. 


ceeded by J. H. Lochbihler. 


business. 


ness. 
business. 


entered the wholesale lumber business with offices in the 


business. 


a Philadelphia, Pa., firm. 
bankruptcy. 


will increase its capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000. 
gan selling out interest. 
& Sons. 


its capital stock from $40,000 to $75,000. 


business. 


Arthur Sanborne. 


Minneapolis—The Minneapolis Cedar & Lumber Com- 
pany has sold out to the Melone-Bovey Lumber Company. 

Minneapolis—George H. Tennant has been succeeded by 
the G. H. Tennant Company. 

Parkers Prairie—The Staples Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Guest Lumber Company, of 
Wadena. 

Silver Lake—The Halva Bros. Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 

Mississippi. 

Hattiesburg—W. G. Mitchell recently began business. 

Hattiesburg—The Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of 
Chicago, Ill, has closed its office here. 

Moselle—W. W. Hood has sold his saw mill to McInnis 
Bros. 

Richton—The Richton Lumber Company; the Ritten- 
house & Embree Company, of Chicago, IIl., has secured 
controlling interest. 

Missouri. 

Brunswick—The Brunswick Lumber, Implement & Fuel 

Company has been bought by H. C. Smith, P. C. Roberts 


Butler—The Logan-Moore Lumber Company has re- 
moved its headquarters to Kansas City. 

Fairfax—C. N. Willis has sold his yard to the Fairfax 
Lumber Company. 

Kansas City—Sam T. Downs recently, reported out of 
business in error. ‘ 

New Florence—R. E. Schroeder has sold his yard to 
Cc. M. Wilson. 

St. Joseph—C. N. Willis has been succeeded by the 
Willis-Lucas Lumber Company. 

St. Joseph—The Yellow Pine Lumber Company recently 
began business. 

St. Louis—The C. G. Atkinson Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Atkinson-Jurden Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—The Koerner-Buder Lumber Company has 
changed name to the Buder Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—The Reed & Steger Sash & Door Company 
has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

St. Louis—Charles H. Rieth has been succeeded by the 
Rieth Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—The South Mill & Land Company has de- 
creased its capital stock from $40,000 to $5,000. 

St. Louis—The H. Wachsmuth Lumber Company; Henry 
Brederman appointed trustee. 

Watson—The Watson Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Willis-Lucas Lumber Company. 


Nebraska. 


Bethany—The Turner Lumber & Grain Company has 
been succeeded by the Rowland Lumber & Coal Company. 

Osmund—Saberson Bros. & Co. have sold out to the B. 
S. Summerville Lumber Company. 

Shelton—L. L. Weaver & Co. have sold out to L. D. 


Martin. 
New York. 

New York—R. A. Guy has recently began business. 

Nichols—S. W. Johnson & Son recently began business. 

Olean—E. R. Moore has been succeeded by the Olean 
Planing Mill Company. 

Penn Yan—The Yates Lumber Company reorganized and 
name changed to the Yates Lumber & Basket Company 
and increased capital stock to $175,000. 

North Carolina. 

Cameron—T. M. Bynum & Co. have been succeeded by 
Cc. E. Shipes. 

Marion—The Catawba Furniture Company has taken 
over the plant of T. F. Wrenn. 

Murphy—The Hiawassie Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has been succeeded by the Woodworking Com- 
pany. 

Wendell—The Wendell Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by M. A. Griffin. 

North Dakota. 

Ellendale—P. King has been succeeded by the King 
Lumber Company. 

Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The Myers-Parsons Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Cleveland—The Norris Lumber Company has_ been 
reorganized. 

Columbus—E. Dodson recently began business. 

Hamilton—Arent Bros. have been succeeded by Jean 
Arent. 

Osborn—Powers & Ryan have been succeeded by Pow- 


Swanton—The Price Lumber Company has been suc- 

Waterford—The Bell Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Oliver Lumber Company. 
Oklahoma. 


Stuart—G. C. Miller & Son have been succeeded by the 
Harris-Barnett Lumber Company. 


Oregon. 
: Elgin—The Hackett Lumber Company, the Star Plan- 
ing Mill Company and J. L. Overton have merged into 
the Hackett Lumber Company. 
Ranier—The Farris Lumber Company recently began 
Pennsylvania. 
Erie—The Erie Lumber Company recently began busi- 
Indiana—The L. C. Hasinger Company recently began 
Philadelphia—The Franklin Lumber Company recently 
Real Estate Trust building. 
Philadelphia—Harry R. Humphreys recently entered the 
wholesale lumber business. 
South Carolina. 
Auburn—The Fitzhugh Lumber Company recently began 
Tennessee. 
Bold Springs—Pullen & Murphree are out of business. 
Butler—The Luppert Lumber Company has sold out to 
Chattanooga—Raines & Harris; voluntary petition in 
Chattanooga—The Tennessee Coffin & Casket Company 


Texas. 
Clarendon—The Clarendon Lumber Company; A. C. Mor- 
Corsicana—J. W. Alderson has sold out to F. Y. Doke 
El Paso—The El Paso Lumber Company has increased 
Fort Worth—Lyon & Rice have been succeeded by the 
Rice Bros. Lumber Company. 
Fort Worth—The Texas Selling Agency recently began 


Spring—The Willow Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Empire Timber & Lumber Company, of Beaumont. 
Vermont. 


North Danville—Russell & Hookers have sold out to 


PHILADELPHIA 





Try 
Laguna 
Mahogan 


Have you suffered loss, through 
trouble with stringy wood, or 
with the color fading, or the 
figure flattening, or with unsatis- 
factory finish. 

If so try the Mahogany with the 
basic foundation or hardness, 
color, texture and figure. 











Do not rest on our assurance but 
inquire what the manufacturers 
use who have made their reputa- 
tion on fine Mahogany goods. 


Laguna Mahogany 


will help to make a reputation for 
any handler of Mahogany by sat- 
fying his customer. 





We handle it from the stump to you. 


Lewis Thompson & Co,, lnc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Little River Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 








Clearfield Lumber Gompany, Ine, 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar and Hardwood Lumber. 
Oak a Specialty. 








Peart, Nields & MeGormick Co. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling, 
Flooring, Etc. 








SALES OFFICES: 
218 Girard Trust Building, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 
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[FRANIK. CA. CUTTING) 


BUYER 


MEMLOCK BARES 











Only dealer who can 
supply Cutting-patent 
\e bark cars to shippers. 





No. 79 Summer Street, 





ay 




















Warren Axe & Tool Go. 


Sole Manufacturers. of the Famous 


Sager Patent Axes 


And Highest Quality 


bs 
Write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 


ull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools. 
Right Quality—Right ‘Prices. 2 

















Waa NEW YORK CITY. “Sag 
































J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 











35,000,000 IN STOCK 

















California 
Redwood. 





Cypress 


Washington 
Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


‘MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 































SAW MILLS : 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Davison Lumber Company Limited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce-Hemlock-White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS. 
SPECIALTY--EXPORT TRADH, 


SALES OFFICE: 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
























We Handle a General Line, 


HARDWOODS 


HIGH CLASS. MILL CONNECTIONS. 
RIGHT GRADES, PROMPT SERVICE. 








Telephone 3184 Gramercy, 


C. O. Shepherd Lumber Co. 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 























@ Write to us for pre- 
liminary opinions 
on all legal matters. 
No charge unless 
retained. 

@ Associates through- 
out Continental 
Europe, Great Brit- 
ain, the Colonies, 
South America and 
Canada enable us to 
investigate and 
prasecute foreign 
interests with dis- 
patch. 


Our Pamphlet 
for the Asking. 


























U. S. or 
CANADIAN 


PATENTS 


h VFR U0) 


We pay al) disbursements 
aiid expenses except 
government 


{ces. 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL 
LAW LEAGUE 
INC., 
170 Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
N.Y. 














Pe rs 
5 f, * ~~ h o 
* * Virginia. 
Norfolk—H. L. Watts recently began business. 
Washington. 
Everett-—The Fairchild Lumber Company has changed 
its name to. the Fairchild-Brown Lumber Company. 


Newport—The Eagle Lumber Company's mill has been 
bought by Moeser Bros. 


Port Townsend—The Hamlett-Elder Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by J. F. Elder. ' 
Seattle—The Iowa Lumber has increased its 


Company 
capital stock to $250,000. ‘ 
West Virginia. 

Defoe—The Ross F. Stout Lumber Company 
succeeded by the A. B. Jarvis Lumber Company. 

Elkins—J. E. Williams recently entered the wholesale 
lumber business. 

Morgantown—The Chaplin-Warman & Rightmire Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Rightmire-Shriver Com- 
pany. 

Wheeling—The Hood Lumber Company 
name to the Federal Lumber Company. 


Wisconsin. 


Ableman—E. P. Richardson has sold out to the H. M. 
Johnston Lumber Company, of Baraboo. 

Columbus—The Walker Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Eau Claire—W. Walsh recently entered the 
sale lumber business. 

Kelbourn—The Hansen-Snider 
‘Snider, deceased. 

Milwaukee—The South Side Millwork Company 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Milwaukee—The Squaw Creek Lumber Company 
increased its capital stock from $125,000 to $175,000. 


has been 


has changed its 


whole- 
Lumber Company; C. W. 
has in- 


has 


Superior—F. H. Dam has sold out to C. D.. Pelletier 
& Co. 

Waterford—C. H. Thompson has engaged in the lumber 
business. 


Wyoming. 
Bosler—Curtis E. Harris recently began business. 
Laramie—The Boston & Wyoming Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Laramie Lumber Company. 





INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama. 


Birmingham—The Bullard Car 
authorized capital $50,00uU; K. G. 
iam bKuliard, vice president; K. M. 
and Bb. M. bullara, secretary and treasurer. 

Mobile—The Seifert-Gower Furniture Company, 
ized capital $20,000; George Seifert, kK. J. 
Hervey. 

Moutgomery— 


Door Equipment Company, 
ullard, president; Wiill- 
Bullard, general manager, 


author- 
Gower and Cc. B. 


The C. A. Martin Furniture Company, au- 


thorized capital $15,000; M. M. Martin, M. Ll. Martin and 
Lawrence Waniell. 

Opelika—The Alabama Lumber & Export Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; Joseph Hl. Smith, president; 
Rk. J. Miles, vice president; John J. Earle, vice president 


and general and S. M. 


treasurer, 


manager, Puckett, secretary and 


Arkansas, 

Blytheville—The Blytheville Shingle 
authorized capital $10,000; T. b. 
El Dorado—'The Agee Wagon 
$75,000; bk. L. Agee, president ; 
dent; Witl McWilliams, second vice 
lott, secretary, and M. W. Harvey, 


& Lumber 


Company, 
Morris, 


president. 

Works, authorized capital 
George S. Miles, vice presi- 
president; W. M. Bel- 
treasurer. 


Hot Springs—'the Southern Forest Land «& Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; EK. Kertram Pike, presi 
dent; Charles D. Greaves, vice president, and W. Hl. Martin, 


secretary and treasurer. 
Pine .luff—The ‘Tedstrom Furniture Company, 
capital $25,000; O. F. Tedstrom, president. 
California. 
Los Angeles—The South VDasadena 
autnorizeda capital $50,000; W. F. 
W. H. Parsons and D. C. Gates. 


nuthorized 


Lumber Company, 
Montgomery, J. F. Mullin, 


Turlock—tThe Eucalyptus ‘limber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $250,000; J. M. Martin, A. John. 


ston, H. M. Shadle, B. F. Clark, C. UL. 
Martin Johnston. 
Colorado. 


Greeley—The Neill Lumber 
$50,000 ; James E. Neill, 


Bronough and Maude 


Company, authorized a 
Olim D. Neill and Lloyd B. Neill. 


Delaware. 


Wilmington—The Tennessee-Arkansas Timber Land & Lum 
ber Company, authorized capital $200,000, 


Florida. 


Live Oak—The North Florida Lumber 
E. vorter, jr., president and treasurer. 

White Springs—The Carrabelle Lumber 

ized capital $600,000; B. EF. Camp, 

Camp, vice president, and George L. 
Georgia. 

Savannah—The Southern Box & Lumber Company, author- 

ly 


ized capital $150,000; A. W. Morehouse, M. Meyer, J. 
Wesley Brindell, and others. 


Idaho. 


Boise—The Western Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$250,000; Frank Page, George Clithero and R. 8S. Shaw. 
Dreary—The Dreary Lumber Company, Limited; G. M. 
Loomis, president ; August M. Johnson, vice president; H. P. 
Henry, secretary-treasurer, and E. O. Styner, manager. 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The Karr Portable House Comenne. on la 
eapital $50,000; John C. Karr, M. B. Karr, C. J. Snell 

Chicago—The Midland Stone Company “‘puilding “mate- 
rials), authorized capital $25,000; Edward C. Maher, W. 8. 
A. Mulligan, and Fred C. Hack. 

Chicago—-The J. M. Root Piano Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; J. M. Root, John Purves and 8. Vl’. Root. 

Welavan-—The Wayne Bros.’ Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $18,000; W. D. Wayne, E. M. Wayne, EK. M. 


Company; George 
Company, author- 
president; William N. 
Camp, secretary. 


Wayne and M. F. Quigley. 

Mounds—The Mounds Lumber & Hardware Company, 

authorized capital $10,000. 
Indiana. 

Edinburg—The ‘Tassellated Flooring Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; John R. Mutz, Cassius M. Davis, 
Robert C. Mayhall and Howard H. Mutz. 

Louisiana. 

Lake Charles—The Reliable Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000; R. Poudreaux, president; W. FE. 
Bland, vice president; KE. L. Rowe, secretary and treasurer. 

Maine. 


Bangor—The Industrial Investment Corporation, author- 
ized capital $100,000; W. J. Harley, president; R. A. Dyer, 
treasurer and clerk. 

Portiand—Crocker, Burbank & Co. (pulp), 
capital $2,400,000; G. H. Crocker, president ; 
treasurer; F. C. Payson, clerk. 


authorized 
A. Crocker, 


Massachusetts. 

South Framingham—tThe A. H. Ordway Company (furni- 
ture), authorized capital $11,000. 

Wareham—-The A. D. Makéspiece (lumber), authorised 
capital $50,000. . 

; Michigan. 

Detroits-The McEnhill Manufacturing Company (fucni- 
ture), authorized capital $20,000; Thomas M. MeBn))iil, 
John M. J. McEnhill, and Alfred I. MeEnhill. 

Detroit The Michigan-Arkansas Lumber Compiny, 


authorized capital $150,000. 
Garden—The Wittiam 
ized capital $200,000. 
Manistee—The Noud 
ital $32,000. 
Muskegon—The 
capital $25,000 ; 
tarry Schneider, 
others. 
Saginaw—The Saginaw 
authorized capital $4,000. 
Minnesota. 


Atwater 


Bonifas Lumber Company, aut) or 


Lumber Company, authorized p- 
Muskegon 
Harlan J. 
James W. 


Lumber Company, 
Dudley, Carl H. 
Good, Aurora W. 


author sed 
Schne ler, 
Good nd 
Ileading 


& Veneer Comp uy, 


Atwater—-The 
ital $20,000. 

Duluth— The 
capital $75,000, 

Minneapolis The G. IL. 
capital $75,000. 

Montgomery—The H. E. 
authorized capital $75,000. 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—The W. E. 
authorized capital $250,000, 

New Orleans—The New Orleans Lumber Company, auttor- 
ized capital $25,000; J. M. Milton, M. L. Milton, CG. C. Mil. 
ton and A. Weddell. 

St. Louis—The Atkinson-Jurden Lumber Company, auttior- 
ized capital $10,000. 

St. Louis——The Bledsoe-MeCreery 
authorized capital $20,000, , 

St. Louis— The Rieth Lumber 
ital $50,000, 


Lumber Company, authorized cap- 


Maliseet Company (lumber), autho: zed 


Tennant Company, autho ized 


Westerman Lumber Compuny, 


Thomas Lumber Company, 


Lumber Company, 
Company, 
Nebraska. 
Lincoln—The Enterprise 
capital $25,000; IL. 2 


authorized cap- 


authorized 
Kingery and N. H. 


Lumber Company, 
A. Stephens, W. H. 


sedell, 
New Jersey. 
Newark—-Paul J. Wilk (lumber), authorized capital 
$15,000; Paul J. Wilk, William E. Smack and Albert Wilk, 


New York 


Brooklyn—M. & E. Connelly (cooperage), authorized cap- 


ital $10,000; Edward J. Connelly and Mary J. Connelly 
Brooklyn—The M. J. Rudolph Company (timber), author 
ized capital = $50,000; William HH. Rudolph, Frederick 
Kudolph, [lenry Rudolph and others. 
Brooklyn—'‘lhe Star House Wrecking & Lumber Com 


pany, authorized 
irown, Ashur 
Brooklyn K. 
capital $10,000 ; 
Edward Fisher 
bhulfalo—The 


capital Max 

Greenberg. 
V. Voorhies & Bro. 
Stephen J. Voorhies, 

and others. 

Auto Car Manufacturing 

ized capital $250,000; John B. Pierce, George W. Atter- 

bury, George Db. Pratt, Edward BL. Green, George H. Frost. 
Mlizabeth— The Standard Building Material Company, 


$5,000 ; Greenberg, Llarris 
(lumber), authorized 
Ralph J. Voorlies, 


Company, author 


authorized capital $125,000; Samuel Korngut, Max Brenner 
and M. Kizzerman. 
New York—-The Mckee Lumber vompeny. authorized cap- 


ital S100,000; 
William II. 


George W. MekKee 
Wyatt. 


Lindiey C. Kent and 


New York--Clinton W. Bedell & Co. (building material), 
authorized capital $10,000; Clinton W. Bedell, Eva G. 
sedell and John Ilolden, 

New York —The Colwell Cooperage Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; William J. Carhuff, Lewis Stillwell and 
Robert A. Young. 





New York—‘The R. & J. Specialty Company (wooden 
articles), authorized capital $5,000; Morris Rubens, Charles 
Fk. Jones and Ralph J. Sachers. 

Rye--The Milton Boat Works, authorized capital $10,000; 
J. Ihenry Holsted, Veter I. Mott, Samuel B. Gedney. 


Watertown —The 
capital $5,000, 
Watkins —The 
$10,000: 
W. White. 


Jefferson Casket Company, authorized 


Lumber 
Stradee, 


Gien 


Company, 
James M. 


Seaman IF, 


North Carolina. 

Fayette-—-The Racoorda Lumber 
capital $50,000; Milton Ray, J. F. L. Armfield and others. 

Glen Inglis—The Glen Inglis Gbmpany, authorized capital 
$50,000; J. A. Martin, J. E. Patton and Locke Craig. 

Greensboro—The Greensboro Art & Manufacturing Com- 
pany (picture frames); L. S. Fort, business manager. 

High Voint—The Hub & Handle Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; D. O. Cecil, R. 1. Cecil and others. 

Jamesville—-The Jamesville Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $60,000; Harvey C. Wheeler, William H. Brew and 
others. 

Marion—The Catawba 
capital $40,000; J. F. 
others. 


authorized capital 
Northroup, lercy 


Company, authorized 





Furniture 
Wrenn, E.. J. 


Ohio. 

Rarberton—The Stroh-Millis Lumber Company, author: 
ized capital $40,000; Jacob E, Millis and others, 

Cleveland—-The Gustave Schaefer Carriage & \\agon 
Company, authorized capital $75,000. 

Dayton—The Novelty Woodworking Company, 
capital $10,000, 

Findlay —'The 
capital $25,000. 


Company, authorized 
House, E. P. Foy and 


authorized 


Hollenback Piano Company, auth rized 


Monroeville—The Kingsland Lumber Company, aut! ized 

capital $75,000; John C. Heter and others, 
Oklahoma. 

Stillwater—The Home Furniture Company, aut ized 
capital $10,000; Samuel Smith, J. H. Potter and Mae ith. 
Oregon, 

Elgin—The Hackett Lumber Company, authorized ital 
$50,000; J. L. Overton, president; N, A. Llackett, vera 
manager. 

Portland—The Buyers’ & Shippers’ Lumber Compa au- 
thorized capital $1,000; H. S. Holmes, J. Ff. Quirk ai! W. 
A. Robbins. : 

Portland—The Parelius Manufacturing Company, pi 
ized capital $50,000; W. W. Parelius, C. EB. Presto ant 
Ik. B. Seabrook. 

Rhode Island. 
thor- 


Newport—The Moeser-Remley Lumber 


Company, 
ized capital $100,000; William Moeser, FE. B. 


Hi. Rem! and 


Cc. BP. Moeser. 
South Dakota. 
Cottonwood—The A. (C,. Kingsbury Lumber Con! anys 
authorized capital $25,000. : , ny 
Groton—The Claremoat Lumber & Hardware Compas: 


authorized capital $25,000. 
Tennessee. 


Columbia—The Robinson-McGill Buggy Company, auifer 
ized capital $10,000; John _L. Robinson, John N. 8B) 
James M. Swaine and others. 

Memphis—The N. Butler Haynes Timber Company, 
ized capital $50,000; N. B. Haynes, A. H. Murray, ‘ 
P. Pope and others. 


author- 
George 
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‘ " 
\»shville—The Logan-Maphet Lumber Company, author- 


iz ipital $40,000; J. M. Logan, Edward Maphet, A. J. 
iD and others. 

\\ nehester—The Girton Co-operative Manufacturing 
Co ny (vehicle woodwork) ; 8. G. Gasser, president and 
vel | manager. 

Texas. 


|! uston——The Calhoun’ Woodworking 
ize apital $25,000; J. C. 
W Glauzer. 


author- 
Gommer and 


Company, 
Calhoun, W. H. 
Vermont, 


s \lbans—The W. B. Fonda Company (lumber), author- 
ize ipital $70,000; W. B. Fonda, I. W. Fonda, C 
Best. W. BP. MeLeod and George M. 


Virginia. 


Hogan. 


> olk-—The Nufer-Fosburg Corporation, authorized 
capi al $50,000; KE. C. Fosburg, president; W. L. Nufer, 
vic resident; J. M. Gibbs, secretary. 

Washington. 

Isic ine—The Federal Lumber Company, authorized capital 
s50.000; Edward B. Day, C. W. buckner, J. M. Allen, FF. W. 
Allen and Wintield R. Smith. 

Gionite Falls—The Chappell Shingle Company, author- 


ized capital $15,000, 


mond—The Warren Logging Company, authorized 





cap $10,000; A. L. Warren, George W. Warren, FL. R. 
Brown and E, E, Case. 

Seatthe—The  Blackwell-Wabraushek Lumber Company, 
autl ived capital $10,000, 

Souttle—The Kamilchic Mill Company, authorized capital 
S1LOjcu 

Seattlie—The Yukon Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$154 Kk. F. Heisser, Kay Julien and E. C. Million. 

Spokune—The Blackwell Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $2,500,000; FB. A. Blackwell, B. R. Lewis, Fred B. 
Grinnell and others. 

Ss ane-—The Missoula Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital S250,000; M.S. Largey, John DL. Haines and A. W. 
Witherspoon. 

Spokane —The Ross Park Lumber & Fuel Company, author- 


jzed capital $5,000. 
West Virginia. 
Charleston—The Carroll 
authorized capital $500,000, 
Lindside ‘The Monroe Lumber Company, 
ital S25,000; J. S. Denison, 
resident; IL. Dd. Denison, 
cret and treasurer. 


Ilardwood Lumber Company, 
authorized cap 
president; A. C. Pifer, vice 


| general manager; W. H. Mason, 








Uniontown-—The United Lumber Company, authorized 

capit £200,000 
Wisconsin. 

A nd— The Outing Poat Company, authorized capital 
S25 000 

Monre The Murphy Lumber & Development Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; Nettie HL. Murphy, IK. A. White, 
Leland ©. White and J. M. Staufacker. 

Wyoming. 

Laranite fhe Laramie Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; Otto Gramm, Clark Pelton and R. Hl. Woods. 
NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 

Alabama. 

Brewton The Lovelace Lumber Company will rebuild 

saw t and basket factory recently burned 
Arkansas, 

Karl rhe Earle Cooperage Company, recently organized 
y M en, Turner & Dunbar, with establish a cooperage 
plant ‘ 

El lorado The Agee Wagon Works, recently incorpor 
ited establish a plant with a capacity of 5,000 wagons 
inn 

California. 

San Francisco—The Pacific Lumber Company has let a 
cont for the construction of a mill at Scotia. The mill 
wi a daily capacity of 260,000 feet of lumber and 
will « oy 2,000 men. 

Florida. 

ler la. The Escambia Land & Manufacturing Com 
pany establish a modern mill, near Floridatown, with 
a dai ipacity of 75,000 feet. 

Georgia. 

Ih ick -The Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company is re 

build ts mill 
Illinois. 

Gi e—J. M. Blood & Bros. are rebuilding their saw 

mill hi was burned about a year ago. 
Louisiana. 

Cr Jens Nelson has secured machinery and equip- 
ment the Eekhardt Manufacturing Company and will 
Inst 1 in building where he will establish sash, door 


and ! factory. 

Fu i—The Gulf Lumber Company, it is reported, 
will a mill with a daily capacity of 200,000 feet. 

Ni Jrleans The Orleans Manufacturing Company 


will a 7-story factory. 
Massachusetts. 

Fit rg—Clarence Stickney’s new mill is now’ in 

Oper 
Michigan. 

Ew Marvin F. Leach will erect a saw mill with a 
daily ity of 25,000 feet. 

Or MecTiver & Hughes will build a mill this spring 
at Pe spur, about six miles south of Aloha, on the main 
line ‘ Detroit & Mackinac railway. 

Sag The Saginaw.Heading & Veneer Company, 
ong Rice & Meyer, of Addison, will establish a plant 
nore ‘near future. : 

Minnesota. 

Clo The Cloquet Lumber Company has built an 

engi isc and installed a larger engine. 


Col t ~The Cohasset Hardwood Manufacturing Com- 


pany erect a large saw mill, machinery for which is 
alread the ground. 

Mississippi. 
ae n—The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company is com- 
preting ingements for erecting a box factory, veneer- 
NE pla ufd planing factory. , 


New Hampshire. 


wate it The plant of the Cooks Lumber Company, to 
ir Place tit destroyed by fire last fall, will be completed 
a few weeks, The sash and blind department will be 


eliminated 
North Carolina. 
ae Newberry Bros. & 


, Crowell will erect 
and housefurnishing 


planing 
plant to replace 


Structur: burned 
past Point—The Tomlinson Chair Manufacturing Com- 
to its a completed plans for the erection of an addition 
ped ‘nt which will cost about $10,000. 
for buildi The Lenoir Chair Company has placed orders 
incre (ing and mac hinery to double equipment of plant, 
ased capacity to be 1,200 chairs daily. 


Polkton—The Anson Lumber Company recently began 
planing mill. 

Wilmington—Charles S. Riley and others, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will establish a box factory to replace burned 
plant of the Hannah Box Shook Company. 

Oregon. 


Linnton—The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company will im- 
mediately rebuild planing mill totally destroyed by fire 
January 9. 

Portland—The 
organized, 
mill here. 


Monarch Lumber Company, recently 
will expend $500,000 in the erecting of a saw 


South Dakota. 


Aberdeen—The H. C. Behrens Lumber Company has 
secured 33,000 square feet of trackage on the Milwaukee 
road which will be used for a yard. A warehouse 150x50 
will be erected immediately. The company; will ultimately 
move its present yard here. ’ 

Tennessee. 


Murfreesboro—The Barker Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has recently erected a storage warehouse for 
sash, doors, blinds ete. 

Texas. 

Beaumont—The Kirby Lumber Company will erect a 
planer to replace one recently dismantled; capacity to be 
double that of old plant. Will erect dry kilns. 

Dayton—The Dayton Lumber Company will increase 
the capacity of its plant about 20,000 feet daily. 

Orange—The Pond Manufacturing Company will enlarge 
its plant to double the capacity and erect warehouse. 

Willard—The Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company 
will establish lumber plant at Leggett. 

Virginia. 

Martinsville—The Virginia Spoke & Handle Company 
will rebuild plant recently burned. 

Norfolk—The Surry Lumber Company has purchased 
site of thirty-six acres on Elizabeth river and will build 
planing mill with daily capacity of 200,000 feet. Will also 
build docks, construct railway switches and provide other 
facilities. 

Roanoke—The Roanoke Cooperage Company will rebuild 
its plant which was recently burned. 

West Virginia. 


Elkins—The Monroe Lumber Company, recently in- 
corporated, is now putting a mill on its land. The com- 
pany has purchased a tract of timber consisting of 3,000 
to 4,000 acres of hardwood in the southern part of West 
Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Cameron—The Badger State Lumber Company is build- 
ing a 16x14-foot addition to its planing mill. 

Fifield—The Central Lumber Company will rebuild the 
D. G. Hutson saw mill. 

Patch Grove—A saw mill will be erected by Millin 
Bros, and it is expected sawing will begin this season. 


CASUALTIES. 








Alabama. 


Decatur—Fire recently visited the plant of Rice & Riggs- 
bee. 

Marbury—The saw mill of the Marbury Lumber Company 
was completely destroyed by fire February 1, with a loss of 
$25,000; insurance, $10,000. 

Mobile—-The saw mill plant of the Alabama Lumber Com- 
pany was totally destroyed by fire January 29, entailing a 
loss of $75,000 on the plant and $15,000 on the lumber: no 
insurance, 

Mobile—The mill of the Bay City Lumber Company is re- 
ported destroyed by fire. 

Arkansas. 


Little 


Rock— The plant of the Smith Lumber Company 
was unroofed by a gale January 29. 
California. 
Los Angeles—-Wilson & Sheldon suffered a loss by fire 
recently. 
Florida. 


Cartabelle— About $30,000 worth of lumber belonging to 
the Franklin Lumber Company was destroyed by fire Janu- 
ary 30, 

Titusville—The planing mill, dry kilns and storage sheds 
of the Titusville Lumber Company were destroyed by fire 
January 31; ‘total loss about $50,000, partially insured. 


Georgia. 
Dublin—The veneering plant of the. Southland Lumber 
Company was burned January 30, with a loss of $75,000. 
Olympia—-The dry kiln, lumber sheds and 30,000 feet of 
lumber belonging to the West Yellow Pine Company were 
burned recently, causing a loss of $8,000; partially covered 
by insurance. 
Indiana. 


Crawfordsville—The Montgomery Hardwood Lumber Com- 


pany suffered a loss of $12,000 by fire recently ; insurance, 
$5,000, 
Mentone—The saw mill of A. E. Mullenhour was de- 


stroyed by fire January 27, with loss of $3,500. 


Kentucky. 


Covington—The plant of the C. Brandstetner Company 
was burned recently. ’ 
Minnesota. 
Minneapolis—The Minnesota Barrel & Box 
plant was damaged about $10,000 by fire recently 
Mississippi. 
Epps—The dry kiln belonging to J, F. Wilder was totally 
destroyed by five January 29. 


Missouri. 

Nevada—-Fire January 30 in the office of the Clark & 
tates Lumber Company caused damage of about $1,000: 
contents covered by insurance. 

Ohio. 

Columbus—The mill of the W. M. 
pany at Fitzpatrick, W. 


Company's 


Ritter Lumber Com- 
Va., was destroyed by fire last week. 


Oklahoma. 
Hugo—Fire damaged the Carson 
planing mill to the extent of $2,500. 
South Carolina. 
Orangeburg—Saw mill belonging to D. A. Sprinkle was 


visited January 30 by fire, causing a loss of about $10,000; 
no insurance. 


Lumber Company's 


Texas, 


Rusk—The planing mill of the Rusk Lumber Company 
was destroyed by fire January 30, with a loss of $3,500 on 
the machinery, $1,000 on the building and 12,500 feet of 
lumber ; insurance. 

Kirbyville—The saw mill and barn of the Kirby Lumber 
Company was completely destroyed by fire January 29. Six- 
teen mules and two horses were badly burned. 


Virginia. 


Chilhowie—J. W. Heninger suffered a loss of $7,000 by 


fire recently, 


MICHIGAN MAPLE 





A train load of logs such as is shown herewith 
is a train load of infinite possibility. ‘These are 
maple logs, harvested by a representative manu- 
facturing concern in the northern hardwood belt. 

Maple is used in the manufacture of those arti- 
cles with which people have close, intimate rela- 
tions. The material cut from the logs on this 
train unquestionably will be or has been employed 
in many ways, the uses ranging from high grade 
flooring to the costly furniture in miladi’s boudoir. 

Aside from its use as a flooring material maple 
is employed extensively in the construction of fur- 
niture and also by the manufacturers of utensils 
for the home. The high physical quality of maple 


makes it valuable to the novelty manufacturer. 








+ SAMPLE NORTHERN 


_TRAINLOAD ' OF 
MAPLE LOGS, 


HARD 


At one time manufacturers. were able to make 
salable commodities from the pick of the high 
grade logs only. That was during the days when 
the demand* was ,confined almost exclusively. to 
high grade stock, before the present era when 
operators ‘began to appreciate the possibility, of 
using short clear pieces as well as the long clear 
strips and boards. a ; 

The quality of the logs shown herewith prob- 
ably is close to the average although this trainload 
contains some exceptionally - high -grade logs as 
well as some cut from the tops of trees. -It is safe 
to say that from this lot of logs has been or will 


be made an average variety of maple products. 





[To be continued next week.] 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used CADILLAC, MICH. 








QRiER LUM, 
oP & MFG.CO 








Piled at the Mill. 


For Quick Shipmen 13c rate to Kansas City 
5 CARS, 2x4—10 to 6’ 
5 CARS, 2x6—i0 to 16’ 
J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
YARDS, 2300 TO 2316 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 








CHAS. F. RHEA LUMBER CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


POPLAR, GUM, ASH, 
CHESTNUT, BASSWOOD, 
BUCKEYE, CEDAR and 

RoucH AND YELLOW PINE Si24ic8t or 


——— Send in Your Inquiries. —— 





1027 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 








Pars 





J. A. WILKINSON | 
THIN POPLAR - 
Le ( SPECIAL OAK BILLS. LW. 


Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Telecode, A. B. C VA. -TENN. 














Western Union 5th Edition. 
couane 








, * 
J. V. STIMSON, — 


HUNTINGBURG, IND. 


J.V. STIMSON & CO. 


OWENSBORO, KY. 


Kinds 
Hardwood 
Lumber. 


if you don’t know us you ought to. SS 


q ; It’s your loss. — 

















Tennessee Red Cedar 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Netraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





TRADE CONDITIONS ALONG THE ATLANTIC. 





Good Demand for White Pine—Tonawanda Stocks Are Light—Greater Activity in Westera 
New York Trade—Immense Increase of Storage Power. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEw York, Feb. 9.—The building department reports 
955 permits issued in the three iarge boroughs since 
January 1, costing $17,169,350, against 455 permits, 
costing $7,003,650, for the same period of last year. 
Last week showed that twenty-six plans were filed in 
Manhattan, costing $4,150,000; forty-seven in the Bronx, 
costing $1,015,200, and 136 in Brooklyn, costing $2,142,- 
000, 

The larger yards have completed their inventories and 
in many cases stocks have been found better assorted 
than expected, and as recently purchased supplies begin 
to arrive it is found that a very large percentage of 
them will go in stock, because there is practically nothing 
to stimulate a consuming demand. Retailers, for that 
reason, are holding back every possible purchase until 
actual work is started on some of the buildings for which 
permits have recently been issued. ‘Trade in the suburban 
(listricts continues active where the open winter has per- 
mitted carpenter work, but no operation of magnitude 
is undertaken. 

D. E. Skinner, of the Port Blakeley Mill Company, 
Port Blakeley, Wash., has been east in the interest of 
the tariff question, having just arrived from Washington, 
D. C., where he appeared before the house com 
mittee in opposition to the proposed reduction of duty 
on lumber. The other visitor was W. H. Selfredge, of 
the Northwestern Redwood Company, Willitts, Cal. Mr. 
Selfredge is here for the purpose of starting an eastern 
market for some of the company’s fine lot of redwood 
lumber which it is manufacturing on the Coast.  Excel- 
lent terminal “arrangements have just been made with 
the railroads whereby the company has unusual rail facil 
ities for eastern shipments and as a result of Mr. Sel 
fredge’s visit to this and some New England points 
several good sized orders have been booked for imme- 
diate shipment. 

George Gray, of the recently established wholesale firm 
of D. P. Fairchild & Co., 1 Madison avenue, reports 
good demand for spruce and white pine. He has just 
returned from a trip up the state, and while business is 
not at all rushing, it is better than a month ago, espe- 
cially among the suburban districts. This firm is hand- 
ling the output of the Beulah Lumber Company, Beulah, 
W. Va., spruce manufacturers, and the numerous car- 
loads already shipped are only the beginning of a big 
business in that line. 

F. J. Johnson, of Bliss & Van Auken, 18 Broadway, 
reports good demand for yellow pine and says the lull 
which has occurred since the first of the month is no 
more than was expected. The yards are putting out 
good inquiries, and while purchases continue on a close 
basis retailers are slowly feeling their position for lay- 
ing in larger stocks during the coming weeks. This 
opinion is shared by other wholesalers, such as Charles 
E. Page & Co., 1170 Broadway; Walter Adams, of the 
Cummer Lumber Company, 1 Madison avenue; W. W. 
Lockwood, of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, 1 
Madison avenue; Hirsch Lumber Company, 42° Broad- 
way, and Robert R. Sizer & Co., 15 William street. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Some dealers re- 
port marked increase in demand and sales, while others 
say conditions are unchanged. Stocks are decreasing to a 
point where it is necessary to look to neighboring yards 
for certain items with which to fill some orders. This 
condition is not, perhaps, due so much to any unusual 
demand as to the light condition of the stocks carried at 
the close of navigation as, compared with previous years. 
Some of the lower grades, especially barn, are decidedly 
scarce. 

The Haines Lumber Company is selling little of the 
stock brought down the lakes last season to the yard of 
J. A. MeBurney & Co. The stock remaining at the 
Buffalo yard is being closed out, lumber being taken 
from the yard on Tonawanda island only as it is required 
to piece out. The company will vacate the Buffalo prop- 
erty May 1 and take charge of the yard and office used 
by McBurney & Co., the latter company removing to Buf- 
falo at that time. 

John H,. Edwards, of Robinson Bros., has been elected 
a director of the Third National bank, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
of which John W. Robinson, of the same firm, was chosen 
president on the first of the month. 

Forwarders at the Tonawandas predict a much larger 
volume of business on the Erie canal next season than 
for 1908. They base their predictions on the arrange- 
ments that are being made by the parties for whom they 
transship stock to get forward more lumber by canal 
next season. 

Senator J. P. Mackenzie, lumberman and former 
mayor, has succeeded in having the Tonawandas desig- 
nated in a bill as places for locating barge canal ter- 
minals. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFrra.o, N. Y., Feb. 10.—A decided change seems to 
have come over the general lumber trade during the last 
ten days. More life is in the business. Dealers are mak- 
ing greater efforts to sell and buyers are reciprocating 
by coming into the market and buying in larger quanti- 
ties. Lumber is being disposed of in much larger blocks 
than was the case a few weeks ago and inquiries received 











indicate that better business will come. 


A number of local dealers attended the convention ( 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Albany la 
week, and all say that it was one of the most successf 
conventions ever held in this state. Everyone was sati 
fied with the business that he was doing and was sui 
that good times were going to continue and good profi 
would come with it. It is generally reported that mo) 
buying and selling was done at this convention than eve, 
before in all branches of the lumber trade. 

The report of the city building department shows t} 
the valuation of new buildings during the last week 
$107,120, which includes fifty permits, twenty-nine 
which were for new frame structures. The number 
additions to factories and manufacturing plants is sti!! 
a feature of the weekly report. 

In making up committees of the Manufacturers’ Ch 
one of the chief business bodies in the city, Presidest 
F. A. Beyer has remembered the lumbermen among | 
membership by making F. M. Sullivan chairman of | 
traffic bureau and A. W. Kreinheder a member of 
I. N. Stewart, chairman of the entertainment committ 
and CC. W. Betts a member of it; A. W. Kreinhed:r, 
chairman of the municipal affairs committee; Petor 
McNeil, a member of the membership committee, and 
. W. Vetter, a member of the transportation committ 
At the meeting of the Hardwood Exchange last Saturday 
President McDougal, of the Chamber of Commerce, gucst 
of the exchange, announced that he had named A. W, 
Kreinheder as chairman of the committee on transporta 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce, 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 6.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England since January 1 amounted to $8,346,000, 
as compared with $3,950,000 during the same period last 
year, showing a substantial increase. Architects, as a 
whole, are not very busy with new work, but they have 
several plans that are wanted immediately. The new 
work is confined largely to drawings for apartment 
houses, Since November 1 the building of 3-story houses 
for investment in the suburbs of Boston has been heavy. 
Since the great fire in Chelsea, Mass., last spring the 
following figures fairly indicate building operations in 
that district since the fire: One hundred and thirty-two 
brick apartment houses, 182 wooden apartments, four 
concrete houses, 130 stores, fifty-two offices, twenty-three 
stables, thirty:five factories, sheds ete.. two bank build 
ings, two churches and five public halls, 

Arrivals during the last week were four part steamer 
cargoes with 449,634 feet of lumber and two schooners 
with 735,000 feet of lumber from the south and three 
schooners with 712,826 feet of lumber from the prov- 
Inces, 

The barkentine Antioch, of the Emery fleet, sailed 
with a cargo consisting of 762,775 feet of ash and white 
pine for Buenos Ayres. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BANGOR, ME., Feb. 6.—Reports from Aroostook county 
say that snow is 24 to 30 inches deep and that opera 
tions in the woods are progressing finely. The total 
cut on all Aroostook waters, jncluding the St. John 
river, in this state, probably will be 150,000,000 to 160,- 
000,000 feet, or well up to last year’s cut. The Ash- 
land Manufacturing Company is among the largest opera- 
tors, with a cut of about 25,000,000 feet. 

A bill has been introduced in the legislature invor- 
porating United States Senator William P. Frye and 
others as the Androscoggin Reservoir Company, which 
has for its object the construction of a dam on the 
Magalloway river to cost $300,000 to create a new 
storage basin of 8,000,000,000 cubic feet capacity, a like 
twelve miles long and one mile wide. The corporations 
‘lirectly interested in making this improvement are the 
International Paper Company, the Berlin Mills ( om- 
pany, Union Water Power Company, Rumford }*ills 
Power Company and the Magalloway Dam & Improve 
ment Company. The incorporators say the proposed ‘am 
would increase the storage capacity of the Androsco. yin 
to 24,000,000,000 eubie feet, increase the consta tly 
available power at Lewiston by 25 percent, or 4,\)0- 
horsepower, and enable every mill on the river to “uD 
steadily throughout the year. ; 

The storm of last Saturday brought about two fec' of 
snow to the Penobscot and Kennebec logging reg! ", 
and hauling to the landings, which had been delayed ‘wo 
weeks by poor roads, is going on rapidly. The ger: ral 
estimate is that the cut in Maine will be 20 percent °ss 
than last year’s, efforts begun late in the season to 1 ke 
a full cut on account of improved business condi) ..0s 
having been frustrated by soft weather and lack of 
snow and favorable weather. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirtsBuURG, PA., Feb. 9.—The lumber trade has | en 
quiet this week. New business has been light, as lig!“ 
any week this year. Many inquiries have been recei\ ed: 


The lull appears to be general in all directions in 1:‘ts- 
burg territory, as yards are fairly well stocked, snd 
consumers of large’ blocks of material are apparently 
well supplied, pending a more active resumptio! of 
industrial activities. 

Up the Monongahela valley coal mining has et 
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resumed generally. Building operations have continued 
to grow apace and mills, idle. for many months in that 
great valley, are resuming operations. The notable fea- 
ture of the entire trade has been the general firmness 
of prices, which have remained unshaken in most in- 
stances, and where the weakness has appeared, it ap- 
perrs to be only of brief duration. 

) lint Erving & Stoner Company reports a fair volume 
of vusiness, the average being satisfactory. W. A. 
Schiaidt, assistant secretary of the company, is ill at 
his some with typhoid fever, but his friends report that 
his ondition is not alarming. The Dunlevie mills are 


running steadily and are making a fine showing in spruce 
at this season, with a strong demand for stock at this 
time. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, re- 
turned from a trip to Georgia and the Carolinas in search 
of favorable yellow pine contracts. He reports the out- 
look there encouraging and believes that with the re- 
turn of spring the boom will cause unusual activity in 
the trade., The Forest company notes a good building 
outlook, and while yards are carrying fair stocks, the 
(disposition to hold to them for full prices is uniformly 
the case throughout this district. 





AT NORTHERN LUMBER CENTERS. 





News Notes from Three Michigan Mill Points—Heavy Increase in Minnesota Lumber Ship- 
ments— Big Sale of White Pine in the Duluth District At Menominee Points. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bvy Crry AND Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 9.—Charles A. 
Bigelow went to Washington yesterday. He will go 
before the ways and means committee of the house on 
the lumber tariff hearing. Mr. Bigelow is manager and 
a large stockholder in two large lumber manufactur- 
ing plants at Bay City, which manufacture a little pine 
and « great deal of hardwood and hemlock. He is op- 
posed to any reduction in the lumber tariff. Mr. Bige- 
low last week sold 8,000,000 feet of maple lumber to 
the 8. L. Eastman Flooring Company, of Saginaw. The 
lumber is to be manufactured at Bay City soon and 
moved by rail to the plant of the buyer as wanted. 

Concerning business W. B. Mershon says: 

General business in Saginaw is quiet. The band resaw 
business of W. B. Mershon & Co. is good. We are running 


with « full erew and full time, just as we have all through 
the depression. We sold within four as many machines last 
year as we did in the highest year since we began making 


band resaws, and we have received more orders during 
January that we can baild machines to fill in January and 
February combined. But this is the time of year when we 
expect business in the band resaw line—when the mills, as 


a rule, are shut down and undergoing repairs and improve 
ment Our new twin band resaw seems to meet with a 
good deal of favor. It is a new idea and a novelty and 


wakes two cuts with one operation. 

Two large boilers are being repaired at Cheboygan for 
MeTiver & Hughes. They are to be placed in a saw 
mill the firm is building on the main line of the Detroit 
& Mackinae railroad at Peru Spur, north of Onaway. 
It has a shingle mill at that point and will have a saw 
mill in connection. A large body of the firm's timber 
was burned over last summer and, consequently, will be 
cut as rapidly as possible. The firm will establish a 
lumbering town at Peru Spur. 

8. PF. Derry had 6,000,000 feet of lumber on the skids 
three weeks ‘ago and has been able to haul logs only a 
few days. The lack of snow is causing expense, as men 
and teams can not be let out without breaking up the 
camp organization, 

In some Joealities north an increase in the price of 
certain grades of hardwood logs is reported. In some 
instanves the increase amounts to $3 a thousand. The 
hardwood lumber market is firm with a good demand for 
car lots. The rail movement is tair. Hemlock piece 
stufl quoted at $15 and boards at $16 and is moving 
free} Hemlock lath also are doing better, No. 1 being 
held $3.75 and the lower grade a dollar off. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


(A LAC, MicH., Feb. 12.—E. W. Benjamin, secre 
tary of the Cadillac Veneer Company, says his concern 
has in reached a point in business where it is doing 
abo is much as it did eighteen months ago. It is 
running a full foree of men full time. Orders are com- 
ing | and the outlook could hardly be better. John 
Thom) son, of this company, is in the upper peninsula 
lire ag the getting out of a .quantity of hardwood 
timl~ to be shipped to this city. The Cadillac company 


does not usually cut any, getting most of its material 
from farmers in this locality. — 
Th clegant new office building of Cummer, Diggins & 


Co, | be ready for occupancy this week. It is one of 
the » ost elegant office buildings to be found in this 
coun being worth furnished upward of $50,000. The 
Cum r Diggins offices will be on the ground floor, 
While ‘lurphy & Diggins and the office of the Michigan 
Hard) ood Manufacturers’ Association will be located 


on th seeond floor. 
The East Bay Lumber Company has completed the re- 


moval of its timber from the Charles Rex place. The 
cut a cregated 400,000 feet. The logs are banked on 
Grani ‘Traverse bay near Petobago. 

W . White, of Boyne City, who has been favorably 
Mentioned as a possible candidate on the republican 
ticke rv regent of the state university, has announced 
that |..siness interests take so much of his time that he 
could sot consider the nomination. 

; Frank J. Cobbs, of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, 
for several years president of the Cadillac State bank, 


leelined election for the coming year, and he has been 


Steceodod by A. W. Newark, of the Cadillac Handle 
Company, 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANistiguE, Micu., Feb. 8.—The I. Stephenson Com- 
pany, of Wells, is doing extensive lumbering south of 
Ishpeming. A large force of men is employed this 
Winter in two camps. A railroad has been built into this 
timber tract to Lake Charbonneau and logging trains are 
eng run regularly over the line. Spur tracks are run 
out a half mile on either side of the railroad at inter- 
Vals. ‘The logs are cut into 6, 10, 12 and 16-foot lengths 
and not a stick of any sort is left standing. The slash- 


ings are all cleared up and the brush piled. The non- 
marketable woods are cut up for firewood. There is 
absolutely no waste; every tree that will square four 
inches being taken. The logs are hauled out on huge 
2-wheeled sulkies and loaded with derricks directly on to 
the cars. 

The continued mild weather is upsetting the logging 
around Wallace and all through that section. Some 
camps are closing. The men are coming down from 
Camp A, near Cedar river. 

kK. P. Radford, manager for the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Company, of Hermansville; Ira Carley, of the 
I. Carley Lumber Company, Ingalls; Earl Crawford, of 
Ss. Crawford & Sons, of Cedar River; Charles Spies, of 
the Spies Lumber & Cedar Company, Menominee; 
Michael Harris, of Harris, and W. 8. Carpenter, of Me- 
nominee, are among the delegates to the Michigan state 
convention that will meet at Grand Rapids February 12. 





THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 10.—The railroad record 
shows a great change in conditions as eompared with a 
year ago. Movement of lumber is twice what it was in 
1908, as shown by reports of receipts and shipments. 
Receipts for January. 1909, were 12,368,000 feet, and 
shipments were 14,416,000 feet. The records show that 
in January, 1908, receipts were 6,048,000 feet and ship- 
ments 7,296,000 feet. 

Testimony has been completed in the complaint of the 
Flathead valley lumber manufacturers, of Kalispell, 
Mont., and neighboring towns, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It was taken last week in St. 
Paul by Walter E. McCornack, as special examiner for 
the commission. The Flathead valley mills object to 
being charged the same rate to North Dakota points as 
mills in the Spokane district, and ask that they be placed 
on a different footing according to the mileage. They 
were represented by John Lind, of this city. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLUTH, MINN., Feb. 9.—A dispatch from Eveleth 
says the Brooks-Scanlon Company, operating a large saw 
mill at Seanlon, Minn., has bought 4,000,000 feet of 
white pine from A. J. and W. H. Shea, at Cedar Island 
lake, paying for the same the very substantial price of 
$14 a thousand. This timber can be gotten out via 
Cedar Island lake and the Cloquet and St. Louis rivers. 

The first annual meeting of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company was held in Duluth last week. Edward 
Hines, of Chicago, was elected president; William 
O’Brien, of St. Paul, vice president; F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, of St. Paul, treasurer, and H. C. Hornby, of 
Cloquet, secretary. This is the company which recently 
took over the Virginia Lumber Company and other Cook 
and O’Brien and Weyerhaeuser companies. The same 
officers that were elected at that time were reélected at 
the annual meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Duluth, Rainy Lake & Win- 
nipeg railroad was held here a few days ago and this 
one time exclusive logging road was formally turned over 
to the Canadian Northern and is now one of its most im- 
portant arteries. The new board of directors is D. B. 
Hanna, of Toronto, L. W. Mitehell and J. D. Morton, 
of Winnipeg, and W, H. Cook and W. D. Bailey, of 
Duluth. Mr. Hanna is the first vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Northern. Messrs. 
Mitchell and Morton are also Canadian Northern men. 
Mr. Cook is president of the Duluth, Virginia & Rainy 
Lake road and it is expected that he will be reélected at 
the first meeting of the directors. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, addressed a meeting of 
leading wholesale men of Duluth at the Duluth Com- 
mercial Club on the subject of the lumber tariff. Mr. 
Hines happened to be in the city and addressed the club 
Wy request. He made a very strong argument in favor 
of retaining the present tariff on lumber, and a com- 
mittee was appointed from among those present to make 
a systematic effort to secure all the influence possible 
from this section to defeat any attempt to remove the 
tariff. 

The Lake Superior Car Service Association handled 
26,954 cars in January, an increase of 4,730 cars over 
the same month a year ago. Lumber figures in this in- 
crease to the extent of 1,200 cars. , 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 8.—The mill of the Roberts 
Lumber Company, at Embarrass. has started sawing. 
A custom sawing department is also being operated. 

The Jones Lumber Company, of Wabeno, is doing a 
big winter’s work with its new steam log hauler and 
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Band Mills, Complete Planing Mills and Dry Kilns 
Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


Abingdon, Va. and Judson, N. C. 
x Daily Capacity, 150, 000 


An assortment of our planing mill products in your yard 


means more business for you 


We are long on 


No. 1 


Common 


a 
Flooring 


One of our New York customers just fin- 
ished an Apartment House using 100,000’ 
of our No. 1 Com. Grade of Oak Flooring. 


It is thoroughly kiln-dried, end matched, 
hollow-backed and bored; worked. 


13-16x2!4 and 314” face. 


We are naming special price just now on 
this grade, to move a surplus. 


Address all Correspondence 


WHITING 
LUMBER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
LAND TITLE BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 

















Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber GO. 
Red Gum 


Specialists 


MOREHOUSE. 
S 


MISSOURI. 





OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 


By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet”. Seventh 
edition. A poem to pass along. 25c., postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street. CHICAGO. 
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You Will 
Be Glad to 
Meet Old 


Customers 


If you have sold them an order of our 
West: Va. 


Soft Yellow P OP LAR 


It’s the quality that brings them back to you when- 
ever they need. anything more in lumber, We are 
manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel Siding, 
Ceiling, Casing; Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, 
Door and Window Jams, Columns, Newels, Balus- 
ters, Spindles and Brackets, Oak.and Maple Floor- 
ing. All kinds of Hardwoods, Mixed Cars a Specialty. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VIRGINIA. 

















‘ae Fike NG 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK BILL 
TIMBER and other hardwoods. LONG 
SHIP TIMBER a specialty —_:: 33 


THE PARKERSBURG MILL CO. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 




















THAT WE CAN 


DO YOU KNO SHIP PROMPTLY 


200,000 feet 4-4 ist and 2nd White Oak 
300,000 feet 4-4 No. 1 Common White Oak 
200,000 feet 4-4 No. 2 Common White Oak 
250,000 feet 4-4 Log Run 8’ & 10’ White Oak 


; Write or Wire 


J, W. ROMINE LUMBER COMPANY, Parkersburg, W. Va. 





























We want orders for the following: 


30,000' 4-4 1s and 2s Hard Maple 28.000' 8-4 Log Run Hard Maple 

150,000' 4-4 Log Run Hard Maple 20,000' 4-4 1s and 2s Soft Maple 

60,000' 6-4 Log Run Hard Maple 80,000' 4-4 Log Run Soft Maple 
110,000' 4-4 Log Run Birch (very fine) 


MIDLAND LUMBER COMPANY 


PARKERSBURG, W.VA. 
Manufacturs and Wholesalers of HARDWOOD LUMBER 

















D. G. COURTNEY, °whva°" 


-MANUFACTURER OF 


POPLAR AND OAK LUMBER, R. R. TIES, 
BILL STUFF, TIGHT COOPERAGE STOCK. 











PARDEE & CURTIN LUMBER ‘C | 


Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Hardwood . 
and Hemlock ‘Lumber 
























It makes long messageu 


‘American short. It pays for itself 


many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 

| un iberman dispensable to.every lum- 
leading -lumbermen ev- 

erywhere. Descriptive 

ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
‘0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


er office. It is used by 
Telecode circular and sample 
American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 














now has a large number of logs banked at its mill ready 
for the cutting to begin. 

The Wilbur Lumber Company, of Beaver, continues 
logging in spite of bad weather. Equipment has been 
secured and two miles of new ice road had been made. 
A snow storm in the Bowler district is greatly assisting 
the loggers in that section. 

Two of the largest loads of lumber ever shipped out 
of Rhinelander have just been shipped by J. H. Queal 
& Co., one of 46,180 feet of mixed grade lumber to 
Sioux City, Iowa, and one of 47,700 feet to Pittsburg, 
Pa., both being in single ears. 


FROM THE PROVINCES. 


News of Notable Persons and Events— Activity in 
Logging and Mill Operations, 





STRONG CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE. 

OrrTawa, Onv., Feb. 6.—Peter Whelen, who has just 
been elected president of the board of trade of Ottawa, 
Canada, is Canadian manager of the Sheppard & Morse 
Lumber Company, of Boston, Mass. He is 60 years of 
age and since his youth has been identified with the lum 
ber industry, beginning as manager for Law & Johnson, 
who owned saw mills in the early Gays of Ottawa close 
to that city. Upon retiring from this position. with the 
dissolution of the firm, Mr. Whelen invested money in 
the Sheppard & Morse business and became the Cana- 
dian manager. The Canadian end of the business is 
largely export, the trade extending to the United States, 
the United Kingdom, South America and, of course, the 
home market. 

Being a native of the capital city and with large inter- 
ests in it outside of the lumber industry, Mr. Whelen is 
peculiarly qualified for his new office. As vice president 





PETER WHELAN, OTTAWA, ONT. ; 
President Ottawa Board of Trade. 


of the board he was one of its representatives at the 
congress of the chambers of commerce of the empire in 
London, England, in 1906. He was one of the chief 
promoters of the Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
is still its vice president. The Ottawa Investment Com- 
pany was founded by him and he is still at its head as 
president. He is a director in the Ottawa Transporta 
tion Company and in the Canadian Railway Accident In- 
surance Company. When he had more time at his dis- 
posal he took an active interest in municipal matters 
and the civie electors sent him to the Ottawa council as 
alderman for five years. His amusements are curling 
and rowing. His father was George Whelen, an Irish- 
man, and his mother a Dublin woman, both of whom died 
when he was a boy. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTawa, ONT., Feb. 6.—The log cut in Ontario with- 
out doubt will far exceed earlier estimates. A good 
proof of this is that all the men are still in camp. This 
time last year many men were returning from all over 
the lumbering districts of the province. This year the 
shanty crews are kept intact. The weather is favorable 
for logging. 

J. R. Booth is building a power house at the Chaudiere, 
on the site of the first saw mill built there fifty years 
ago. This building is also for a boxwood factory. 

Some Ottawa lumbermen have already sold lines of 
this season’s cut of pine and spruce at last year’s prices. 








CANADIAN COMMISSIONERS TO CONSERVATION 
CONFERENCE. 

HULL, Que., Feb. 6.—The Canadian government has 
commissioned Hon. Sydney Fisher, minister of agricul- 
ture; Hon. Clifford Sifton, former minister of interior, 
and Dr. -H. 8S. Beland, M. P. for Beauce, a county rich 
in pulpwood resources, to act for Canada in the inter- 
national conference arranged by President Roosevelt to 
consider the conservation of.natural resources. R. E, 
Young, of the Canadian interior department, will be 
secretary of the Canadian commissioners, 


‘FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 
MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. -6.—From_ reports received 
through lumbermen on the Ottawa;and St. Maurice 





rivers it is learned that many of the lumbermen have 
sold their entire cut for the’ coming season. The pric: 
secured compares very favorably with that of last yea) 
in’ most cases being almost as high. The quantity o{ 
unsold lumber at the present time is very small, A) 
other feature favaring the’ trade is that money is }y 
coming easy and plentiful. 

The Quebec government has decided to take stringe:| 
measures to prevent undue waste in lumbering. It has 
decided to levy stumpage dues on all stumps over on: 
foot in height, measuring from the beginning of t! 
rocts; all timber above six inches in diameter left 
the tops; all merchantable timber used for skids and nut 
hauled; all lodged trees; all merchantable timber us: | 
for building bridges or making corduroy roads; all loys 
left in the woods. A circular has been issued notifyi 
lumbermen of these regulations. The first account 1 
dues imposed for the above causes was recently filed ad 
amounted to $167.30. This was for one river val! 
and covered the cutting for fifteen days only, 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 

HuLL, QuE., Feb. 6.—Renewed activity is indicated in 
Ottawa valley. -Many logs are being shipped to local 
mills. Krom western Ontario or within a distance of 
about 145 miles the Grand Trunk railroad is conveyi 
thirty carloads daily. chiefly from the Georgian bay ( 
trict, to Booth’s mill and will continue to do so until 
the approach of spring renders work in the bush 
possible. 

George Othmer & Sons, of West Derry, are building 
a new saw mill at Buckingham, Que., to replace the one 
destroyed by fire a year ago. The new mill will be 
larger ‘than the old one, with a 50-horsepower boiler to 
furnish steam: to a 30-horsepower engine, providing a 
sawing capacity of 15,000 feet a day. They expect to 
begin sawing in May, having acquired a nearby limit 
well wooded. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

Vancouver, B. (., Feb. 6.—Lumbermen have taken 
up the question of cost of litigation in British Columbia, 
A petition has been prepared for presentation to the 
provincial government to enact laws at the present ses 
sion of the legislature, providing a revision of the scale 
of law costs in the various courts, and a reduction in 
the fees which lawyers may charge. It is pointed out 
in the petition that the present costs are so heavy that 
sooner than go to court to fight claims deemed excessive 
people prefer to settle, believing it cheaper to be imposed 
upon by the individual. The government will be asked 
to provide for arbitration or some inexpensive means of 
settling disputes. It will be asked also that the pro 
cedure of the courts be simplified and divested of technt- 
calities so that litigants may conduct their own cases 
without the aid of lawyers. 

Building returns for Canadian cities during the last 
year put Vancouver in the second place and one of four 
cities to show an increase. It is this local business that 
has been a godsend to the saw mills during the last year. 

MeDonald -& Brewster, of Prince Rupert, are busy on 
a contract to take out between 600 and 700 piles for 
the Grand Trunk Pacifie railway. 

During the last .week or two 2@ number of lumber 
buyers from the American side have been in Vancouver! 
purchasing. for the United States market the higher 
grade lumber. and shingles, the prices being on the basis 
of the American list. All of the orders eall for delivery 
soon as the lumber can be manufactured. The demand 
for British Columbia shingles on the other side of the 
boundary line is good at present and recent sales of 
clears have been at the rate of $f.85 to $1.90 a thousand. 


HYMENEAL. 


Robson-Finnegan. 


George Crandall Robson, for the last six years manager 
of the luinber department of the C. HL. Worcester Company, 
Chicago, gave a pleasant surprise to his friends last week 
and announcements are out telling of his marriage at 
Chicago, Saturday, February 6, to Minnie Josephine Finne- 
gan, of Waldo, Wis. The ceremony was performed at the 
parsonage of the Buena Memorial Presbyterian church, °° 
Alexander place, Chicago, the Rev. Henry Hepburn, an old 
friend of the groom, officiating. ; 

Mr. Robson has spent much of his time during his 00 
nection with the C. H. Worcester Company on the road «nd 
has made the acquaintance of most of the manufacture of 
lumber in the Wisconsin and northern Michigan terri'y 
Krom all reports, it seems that he set about to decety is 
many friends, none of them having been informed 0! !)!s 
intention to take to himself a, wife until after it wa all 
over. The ceremony was performed at 5 o'clock, with \Ir 
Worcester as witness, dnd at 7 o’clock W. P. Bowrns, 
secretary of the Cy TL. -Worcester Company, gave a delig! ful 
dinner at De Jonghe’s, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Robson. ‘he 
other guests being J. F. Halpin, of the C. I. Worcester (01! 
pany, and Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Howe. It is announced 











that Mr. Robson will become associated with the Green) rd 
Lumber Company at Ontonagon about April 1, that co! rm 
having come into the control of the C. LH. Worcester a 
pany. Mr. and Mrs. Robson, however, will be at home at 
6521 Monroe avenue, Chicago, until the time arrive 7 
their removal to Ontonagon, where Mr. Robson has prep: ret 
a very comfortable home. 

—~—ww 

Utley-Eddy. 


A wedding -of much interest to Chicago lumbermen \ 
that of J. B. Utley and Miss Ellis*Hazel Eddy, daug)'«! 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Day Eddy,. 2583. Sheridan 1° : 
The wedding occurred Saturday’ evening, February ', 4 
the Church of Atonement, Edgewater. Mns. Harr) 
Parker, the bride’s sister; was matron of honor and f 
Margaret Utley, sister of the groom, was maid of Lee 
David Oliver assisted the groom. Mr. Utley is asso7iate’ 
with the Kerns-Utley Lumber Company, Fisher building, 
Chigago, which succeeded to the business of the ee 
Lumber Company at Freeport, Ill, in the spring of d Se0 
The offices of the company were later removed to Chicas° 
to their present habitation, j 
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CENTRAL SOUTH AND SOUTHWESTERN: NEWS. 





Mound City Items— East Texas Improvements —A Kansas View of the Business Outlook— 
Timber Purchases. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NEWS. 

sr, Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—Building operations during 
January exceeded the corresponding month last year by 
more than $300,000. Twenty-three brick structures were 
erected in January, 1909, more than in January, 1908, 
the aggregate cost of construction showing an increase 
of $293,107. ‘otal operations for January, 1909, 
amounted to $1,124,219, against $797,971 in January, 
1908, divided as follows: 

New brick buildings—148 permits issued, aggregating 
$8S9.711, against 125 permits and $596,604 in cost. Old 
brick buildings—105 permits issued at an aggregate cost 
of *136,689, against 126 permits at $140,471 cost. New 
frame buildings—188 permits issued at an aggregate cost 
of 90,530, against 194 permits, costing $55,051. Old 
frame buildings—thirty-four permits issued, costing $7,289, 
against thirty-four at a cost of $5,805 in January, 1908. 

|). W. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luchrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, says February 
business has started in satisfactorily, inquiries coming 
in nicely and orders correspondingly good. 

George E. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, reports the company has done 
well since the first of the month and looks for a con- 
tinuance of good business. 

George E. Hibbard, vice president of the Steele & 
Hibbard Lumber Company, believes business will show a 
grajual increase from now on. He bases his belief on 
the fact that good weather will cause retailers to get 
ready for the spring trade, and as they are, as a rule, 
short in their supply, they must buy in order to supply 
their trade. 





- 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—Advice has been received 
here that the next hearing in the socalled lumber trust 
prosecution will be held in this city. Attorney General 
Major has just received the documents in the case, which 
Governor Hadley, as attorney general, began a year ago. 
Governor Hadley instituted suit against sixty-four lum- 
ber companies, which he alleged had formed a trust. 
The testimony embraces two volumes, making 500 type- 
written pages, or more than 15,000 words, independent 
of a large number of exhibits. This transcript, when it 
has been gone over, will be submitted to former Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Brace, special commissioner, before 
whom further hearings are to be held. Dates for these 
hearings will be fixed by Commissioner Brace after a 
consultation with Attorney General Major. 

The Consohdated Saw Mills Company, of which 
Charles M. MeDaris is treasurer and general manager, 
has opened an office at Hattiesburg, Miss., with H. L. 
MeDaris in charge. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

Be,uMont, TeEx., Feb. 6.—The export agents for 
lumber companies held a meeting at Port Arthur yester- 
day with the pilot commissioners. ‘lhe meeting was held 
so that the export agents could make known their ob- 
jections to the appointment of a wrecking master for 
the ports of Orange, Beaumont, Port Arthur and Sa- 
bine. The commissioners finally decided not to appoint 
such an official. 

Owing to the nonarrival of certain pieces of machin- 
ery in time the new plant of the Thompson Bros, Lum- 
ber Company, at: Doucette, will not be placed in opera- 
tion until February 15. The company authorizes the 
statement that it will build an exact duplicate of the 
Doucette plant at New Willard to replace the plant now 
in operation at Leggett. 

The Central Railway of Louisiana let a contract this 
week to the Beaumont Iron Works for thirty large 
60,000-pound eapacity logging cars. The railway is the 
projerty of several large lumber concerns operating in 
Louisiana, 


I seaumont Lumber Company is expanding. It has 
just leased three or four additional rooms on the fourth 
floor of the Keith building, which rooms have been 


tast arranged for use with the other offices of the 
company. President Ben 8. Woodhead returned last 
Mon ‘ay from Chicago, where hd had invested in an auto- 
ear, 

Or eee 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 
K ‘sas Crry, Mo., Feb. 9.—Lumbermen of this sec- 


tion cxpeet a satisfactory demand for lumber in the 
Spriiz, and with very few exceptions the retailers are 
preparing to handle at least a normal volume of business 
durin y March, April and May. Notwithstanding compe- 
tition is strong and in many localities too many yards, 
the dealers still think handling lumber is about as good 


as anything they ean do, and, while the inquiry for good 
yards is steady, few are offered for sale, and these, if at 
all desirable, are bought without delay, usually by deal- 
ers who wish to increase their investment in the retail 
lumber business. 

Unsettled weather has retarded the placing of orders 
for yard stoek and the demand is not heavy, although 
old lumbermen say the volume of business is up to the 
average for early February. Some disposition is noted 
among millmen to force the demand by offering bar- 
gains, and many specials on surplus items have been sent 
out during the last few weeks. The markets, however, 
Seem to be stationary, and wholesalers do not look for 
any change in price until demand becomes decidedly more 
active. Demand for some kinds of special stock’ is sea- 


sonable and it is noticeable that common oak is called 
for more freely than for many months, while the better 
grades of oak and, in fact, all hardwoods are scarce. 
Railroad companies are not coming into the market as 
freely as it was expected they would and they are buying 
sparingly and principally for repair work. 

The W. E. Thomas Lumber Company, mention of 
whose removal to Kansas City from Bogard, this state, 
was made in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
has located at 519 R. A. Long building. 

T. M. Barham, secretary of the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Company, will add to his duties that of sales agent 
of the company, taking the place of Rodney Browne, 
who has taken an interest in the Anson Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company and who will look after the yellow pine and 
cypress departments of that company. 

The Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, until recently a 
copartnership, incorporated February 4 with a paid cap- 
ital of $50,000. The officers are J. M. Byrne, president; 
George R. Byrne, vice president; O. E. Renfro, secretary, 
and Arthur W. Byrne, treasurer. 

A. J. Wartes, well known in lumber circles, has be- 
come sales agent for the Riner Lumber Company. This 
company has also bought the business of the Noll Lum- 
ber Company, of Denver, a wholesale lumber company, 


and will maintain an office in Denver in charge of James 
G. Noll. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 7.—J. M. West, president of 
the West, Hawthorne, Orange and C. L. Smith Lumber 
companies, this week placed an order with the Block- 
Pollock Iron Company, of St. Louis and Cincinnati, for 
400 tons of 56-pound steel rails—enough to lay five miles 
of new track for the Westville, Crockett & Northern 
railroad. The railroad is ten miles in length, extending 
from Westville eighteen miles to Crockett. The addi- 
tional five miles for which steel was purchased will carry 
the road northwest of Pennington. This railway pene- 
trates an important timber district and is important to 
the lumber industry of eastern Texas. 

The C. R. Cummins Export Company brought a large 
shipment of lumber, mostly yard stock, from the com- 
pany’s saw mill on the Trinity river, near Wallisville, 
to Houston, arriving here Friday. The lumber came via 
the Houston ship channel and filled two big barges, 
150,000 feet being on one barge and 200,000 feet on 
the other. This is the equivalent of thirty carloads and 
is the largest shipment of lumber ever made on this 
waterway. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 8.—A small gain is noted in 
demand with prices just about holding their own. Car 
service is satisfactory. Stocking up of retail yards ap- 
pears to be still delayed, for although a good percentage 
of the orders being received are for yard trade, their 
comparatively diminutive individual bulk does not indi- 
cate that the retailers are buying much more than is 
needed to keep up their assortments. The export market 
is still called dull, but the inquiries of foreign buyers 
foretell better demand within a few weeks or months. 
The impression is gained that the European dealers figure 
their present stock to hold out until June or July and 
expect to place their orders for July and August deliv- 
ery. 

Saturday last W. Denny & Co., of Moss Point, bought 
about 50,000,000 feet of standing yellow pine timber ad- 
joining the company’s present timber holdings and log- 
ging road in Jackson county, Mississippi, the considera- 
tion, according to a report from that point, being 
$200,000. 

From Laurel, Miss., comes the report that the Wausau 
Lumber Company has acquired the property of the Kaupp 
Lumber Company, at Shubuta. It is said that the deal 
includes the Kaupp mill at Shubuta and many millions 
of feet of stumpage., The purchase, it is added, will not 
interfere in any way with the Wausau company’s plans 
for the erection of a great plant at Laurel, the only 
change being the building of the tramroad from Laurel 
to a connection with the Kaupp company’s logging road 
at Eucutta, in Wayne county, a distance of twenty-one 
miles. Work on the Laurel plant, it is said, will begin 
March 1. 

It is reported from Delhi, La., that W. J. Rylee, of 
Frank Trimble & Co., Memphis, Tenn., held a conference 
last week with the business men of Delhi, the outcome of 
which is the practical assurance that H. J. Murray & 
Co. will erect a saw mill plant at that place. A repre- 
sentative of the Delhi Progressive League has been de- 
tailed to secure options on the land required for a mill 
site, while others have been out securing right of way 
for the company’s tramroad from Delhi to West Car- 
roll parish, where the Murray company has large timber 
holdings. 

J. L. York, of Palestine, Tex., has bought a planing 
mill at Arcadia, La., has overhauled the plant and is 
running full time, dressing the lumber manufactured by 
a number of the neighboring saw mills. 

Seeley Dunn, manager of the Southern Storage & De- 
murrage Bureau, formerly the Louisiana Car Service 
Association and the Southern Car Service Bureau, last 
week tendered his resignation, to take effect at the pleas- 
ure of the executive committee. Mr. Dunn resigns to 
become vice president and general manager of the In- 
ternational Car Repairing Company, whose organization 
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was noted in these columns some months ago, with a 
capital of $200,000. It is about to begin business in 
shops of its own, which are located out near Metairi 
Ridge. Mr. Dunn is a veteran railroader and was for 
some years division superintendent of the Louisville & 
Nashville at Owensboro, Ky. 

Meridian lumbermen were in conference at Meridian, 
Miss., last week with representatives of the roads serv- 
ing that city, relative to the extension of the time al- 
lowed for the milling in transit of lumber consigned 
to Meridian finishing plints. When the slump in lumber 
shipments began last year the car service associations 
greatly reduced the time allowed. With the revival of 
trade, the lumbermen say that it will be impossible to 
unload, dress and reload transit stocks within the time 
now allowed. They argue that unless the request for ex- 
tension is granted a great loss of business will follow. It 
is understood that the railroad officials were favorably 
impressed by the arguments submitted and the Meridian- 
ites are hopeful that their request will be granted. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLk, ALA., Feb. 8—The Gulf coast sawn timber 
market is quiet, with few sales recorded, those made being 
for future use rather than for immediate shipment. The 
market has still further declined from the 25-cent mark 
of ijiast December, and recent offers indicate a ruling 
price of about 23% cents for 30-cubie foot average, the 
slight recession in value being attributed chiefly to a 
lack of interest in sawn timber on the other side, as 
displayed in orders or proposals for stock. During the 
week 67s/6d has been accepted for timber of 2714 aver 
age, a price that is regarded as fair under existing con 
ditions, though the margin of the shippers on that basis 
is but a scanty one. The marked decrease in the exports 
of sawn timber from the gulf during the last year is 
one of the most notable features of the year’s record. 
It is, in round numbers, 100,000,000 feet less than 1907 
and 25,000,000 feet less than 1906. Mediterranean ex 
ports show a lesser decrease, but those to France a larger 
deficiency. The export of sawn timber to Holland, Ger- 
many and Belgium ports equaled those of last year. Dur 
ing January export of sawn timber from the Gulf was 
only 10,714,000 superficial feet, valued at $212,500. Of 
this amount the bulk was taken by three countries—Eng 
land, Scotland and Italy—their aggregate taken being in 
round numbers 8,300,000 superficial feet. The Mediter 
ranean again took the foremost place in the sawn timber 
‘clearances of the last week, Italian business having been 
active since the earthquake. About 3,500,000 feet went 
forward in three steamers, and other exports included 
a parcel for the Azores, about 1,000,000 feet for Holland 
and 600,000 feet for Aberdeen, from all the Gulf ports. 

Late offers for heartface come from the continent 
and indicate only about £15 10s for 6-inch and £15 for 
4-inch, which prices will not enable the shipper to come 
out even, as prices now rule in the Gulf markets. No 
disposition to lower these values at the Gulf ports is 
seen, 

South American inquiries are still fairly frequent, and 
some contracts have been placed within the week. Prices 
show no change, about $15.50 being the present standard 
for ordinary schedules. The present commercial activ- 
ity and favorable progress in building indicate a good 
volume of business for this year, and with present mod- 
erate cost of stock and low freights deliveries can be 
made at $7 to $8 below those in effect three years ago, 
when the trade was at its best. The week’s record shows 
exports of about 5,600,000 feet, including five sailers for 
Buenos Ayres, and shipments for Rosario and Colastine. 

Lumber exports to Cuba during January did not vary 
much from those of the same month last year. Intense 
competition and close figuring still characterize the trade, 
and transactions have been closed on terms that barely 
provide for cost, freight and charges, to say nothing 
of a margin for the shipper, or possible reclamations, 
which have usually been heavy. The volume of business 
has not been stimulated by these unduly low prices, and 
a hope is expressed that future contests for orders may 
stop short of such unreasonable cgncessions. Conditions 
at the shipping ports are different, and mills are hold- 
ing firmly to the same standard of values, while further 
advances are generally deemed probable. Exports of 
lumber from this port for January reached 17,000,000 
superficial feet, and of this amount 8,243,000 feet went 
to Argentina, while 4,167,000 feet, or about one-quarter, 
went to Cuba. There was exported to Germany 1,048,- 
000 feet, and these three countries took 13,400,000 feet 
of the total. During the last week six schooner cargoes 
cleared from the Gulf ports for Cuba, ineluding a fair 
quantity by steamship, the whole aggregating about 
2,300,000 feet, or about the same as the previous week. 
Two schooner loads and a parcel were cleared for Kings- 
ton, and a cargo for St. Croix. Three schooners were 
cleared from Mobile for San Juan, Porto Rico, by Hor- 
ace Turner & Co., of this city, the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company and the Central Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany. 

Activity in this trade since January 1 has been gen- 
erally well sustained, though a few mills report some de- 
crease in orders. Prices continue upon the same basis. 
Late sales of No. 1 4-inch flooring are noted at $15 f. o. b. 
mill and No. 2 4-inch has brought as high as $10. Sales 
of No. 3 boards have been made at $7.50, an excellent 
price for this stock. Railroad buying is still disap- 
pointing. 

The 1909 cut of hardwood undoubtedly will show con- 
siderable increase over that of last year, but this is not 
manifest as yet in any growth of mill stocks. The open- 
ing of the year finds these extremely light, and in many 
lines scanty, and all indications point to a steady increase 
in the home demand, sufficient to absorb offerings irre- 
spective of the export market. Demand is much more 
brisk for the higher movement of common and cull is 


also showing some improvement. Quartered oak is stil 
difficult to find. Plain red oak meets with a ready sak 
and has shown marked advance in price. First and se 
ond poplar is searce and steadily advancing, and ash i 
in much better demand than was the case a short tim 
ago. Log exports, particularly of ash and hickory, a: 
running heavy, and there appears some danger that th 
trade may be overdone. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GuLFport, Miss., Feb. 6.—AIl mills are running ft 
time and a number are making night runs. Some dit 
culty is found getting enough laborers. The freezin» 
weather of the last week has been somewhat detriment: 
Wages are comparatively high. At least $1.50 a day 1 
unskilled men is more than has been paid in the last fi 
years, 

Exporting of lumber is going on steadily from M 
sissippi ports. Comparatively little sawn or hewn ti 
ber is moving and that only to European ports. Ma 
ties and piling are going to Panama. 

Much of the lumber that is to go to the homek 
people at Messina is being bought of Mississippi mi 
and exported through New Orleans. 

Eastman, Gardner & Co., of Laurel, are going 
build a $75,000 oftice building and are making extensi:¢ 
improvements in every part of their plant. 


4 


£ 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 6.—While severe storms 
visited this state within the last few days they have not 
affected the Jogging department of the saw mills. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers expect a decided im 
provement in general market conditions in the next fow 
weeks. Mills are running full time, orders increasing 
and inquiries are heavy. Demand for export materia! is 
decidedly stronger than it has been for some time and 
mills making a specialty of this stock are booking good 
orders at fair prices. Indications are that prices will bi 
much stronger within the next few weeks than they have 
been for some time. j 

The Moore-Haggerty Lumber Company, of this city, 
has been awarded the contract to furnish all the lumber 
to be used in constructing the New Orleans & North 
eastern depot in this city. The contract amounts to 
about $10,000, 

The Lockwood Lumber Company, Palahatchie, this 
state, is adding a pony cireular mill to its plant for 
manufacturing small timbers, cants ete. With this new 
feature the company will have a daily capacity of 
75,000 feet. 

The Tallahatta Lumber Company, of Chunky, has just 
finished building a large Standard steam dry kiln. Th 
company also has added a new machine to its planing 
mill, materially increasing its capacity. 

C. C. Arnett, southern representative of the Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Company, Chicago, says he has 
secured the services of C. A. Loomis, of Peoria, Ill, 
who has been in the employ of the C. J. Carter Lumbet 
Company for some time as salesman, and recently serving 
in various capacities at the company ’s Kensett (Ark.) 
mill. Mr. Loomis will buy lumber and act as assistant 
to Mr. Arnett. 

Owing to the large number of requisitions being ré 
ceived by the employment department of the Mississippi 
Pine Association, it is evident that the labor question 
is a serious one with the millmen, common labor espe 
cially being hard to obtain, regardless of the fact that 
the seale of wages has been increased nearly 40 percent 
over what it was a few months ago. 


Sea ee oe 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 8.—The Pennsylvania railroad 18 
in the market for a moderate amount of lumber. ‘lls 
railroad has placed several contracts for later deliveries 
with several of the leading wholesale firms. 

The annual meeting of the Southern Pine Company, of 
Georgia, was held at the company’s offices in the Provi 
dent building on Friday last. The old officers were re 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Henry Talmage, 
New York city; secretary and treasurer, W. B. Still 
well, of Savannah. Directors, Henry Talmage, ‘ew 
York; John Flannery, H. Pearson Smart, Williar W. 
Gordon, A. F. Churchill, William B. Stillwell, al! of 
Savannah, and J. K. Clarge, of Augusta, Ga. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

Norrouk, Va., Feb. 8.—The smaller kiln dried «ir 
cular mills of about 10,000 to 12,000 feet capacity are 
finding a home market for the best part of their oul 
put through the planing mills. Air dried lumber lias 
had a fine season and properly piled lumber is "ng 
out bright. Prices for air dried stock are very ‘rm 
and nearly everything in sight is being taken car 0F- 
Framing, scantling and piece stuff generally i8 im | tter 
demand and some good orders are being placed for this 
class of material. One well known Pennsylvania (let 
placed a buyer in the field the last week with in-.ruc 
tions to place contracts calling for 1,000,000 ft 4 
month. Another Philadelphia dealer has a represen' ‘tive 
in this market with orders covering practically the same 
range of sizes and about the same quantity. This ikes 
in 2x3 from 10 to 16 inches; 2x4, 2x6, 2x8 from |') t0 
20 inches, and 3x4 to 3x8 from 10 to 20 inches. ‘here 
is a class of pine in lower Virginia and upper North 
Carolina that is especially adapted to these sizes, ov the 
order of the spruce pine, small, sound knotted and 1 
every way adapted to making this class of stock. rhe 
Pennsylvania and Ohio trade are taking to it ver 
readily. 
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HARDWOOD AND YELLOW PINE NOTES. 





Miscellaneous Items of Interest from Ohio River Points—With the Indiana Trade—Removal 


of Lumber Tariff Opposed by Arkansas Operators. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 9.—Receipts of lumber by 
rail at Cineinnati during January, 1909, show a good 
gain over January, 1908. Shipments also show up favor- 
ably by comparison, The receipts for last January were 
5,348 cars, as compared with 3,856 cars in January, 1908. 
Shipments in January, 1909, were 3,861 cars, and in the 
same month last year 3,483 cars. 

The towboat Crown Hill brought down the river last 
week in one tow 2,000 logs from the Big Sandy river, 
about the largest single tow ever handled by one boat. 
Thirteen ‘‘strings’’ were in the tow, each containing an 
average of 150 logs. They were safely tied up in the 
log harbor at the mills of Crane & Co. in the east end. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 9.—Demand in the Louisville 
trade, which has been centering for the last few months 
n No, 1 and No. 2 grades in oak and poplar, is gradu 
illy shifting to the lower grades, which show a surplus. 
‘or some time the only market was for high grade lum- 
ber in oak and other hardwoods. This stripped the sup- 
ply and left a large surplus in lower grades. A steady 
buying of lower grades now prevails. Such firms as 
\. E. Norman & Co, report that in the last thirty days 
the company has sold more of this stock than in any 
ninety days in its history. It is so all over the city, and 
for the first time since the new year opened an actual 
period of transition in local hardwood market reports 
has arrived. 

Weather and conventions have had a good deal to do 
vith the general market in hardwoods, which seems to 
ve **a waiting stage.’’ 

About 4,000,000 feet of mahogany is on its way to 
the mill of C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, of this city, 
wound from Africa to Pensacola, where one boat is now 
nloading. 

The James FE. Bell Lumber Company, which recently 
ucorporated for $20,000, was enthusiastic over general 
lumber brokerage with Louisville as a center and moving 
outhward with Memphis as its bottom point. Mr. Bell 
reported that on his last weekly trip to Memphis he dis 
posed of some No. 2 oak at $1 better than ever before, 
vhile gum, eypress and other woods which he offered 
ere all disposed of at satisfactory and somewhat 
steadier prices. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 8.—Manufactureas still find 
‘he new rate on logs on the Illinois Central railroad, 
uth, very unsatisvactory, and have not been able to do 
he business under the new rate they would under the 
d. There is a searcity of logs and it is thought that 
me of the mills will leave Evansville because of tle 
ew rate and locate closer to Memphis. 

The local yellow pine market is very firm at the pres 
t time and the prices are stiff. Stocks are plentiful. 
lany mills are inclined to hold stocks for shipments, 
ing of the opinion that prices will be higher. 

lhe Evansville Sash & Door Company is preparing the 
ound for an enlargement of warehouse and the erec- 
on of a new office building, which will give it 50 
‘reent more warehouse room, 

lhe veneer plants here are being operated full time. 

rhe plant of the Indiana Cooperage Company is being 
erated full time with a full foree, and the demand 

flour barrels has greatly increased during the last 
nth, 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Feb. 8.—The Foster Lumber 
mpany has received contracts for the interior wood- 
rk in the postoffice buildings to be erected at Sault 

Marie and Detroit, Mich., and Trenton, N. J. 
e contracts amount to $30,000. 
uilding operations last month amounted to $178,520, 
compared with $134,697 in the same month last 
ar. Permits issued for the ecrresponding months 
re 131 and 172 respectively. 
lhe Talge Mahogany Company expects to send repre- 
ntatives to Mexieo and Africa within the next few 
eks to purchase 2,000,000 feet of mahogany. John 
ilge, president of the company, has gone east on busi 
Official notice that R. H. Hamilton has been appointed 
presentative in Indiana for the Missouri Lumber & 
ind Exchange Company, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
st been filed with the seeretary of state. He suc- 
eds Alexander Hamilton, who accepted a position in 

‘he south some time ago. 

Harry C. Geisel, formerly with the Heme Lumber 

ompany, has taken a position with the Hoosier Shingle 

ompany and will have charge of the company’s office 
in the State Life building. 


( 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LirrLe Rock, ArkK., Feb. 8.—Lumbermen of Arkansas 
are taking up the fight against the proposed reduction 
of the tariff on Canadian lumber. Last week the legis- 
lature was in receipt of petitions from such establish- 
meuts as the Bates Lumber Company and cthers, asking 
that the general assembly do all in its power to dis- 
courage the proposed reduction. It is declared by native 





lumbermen that the removal of the tariff will still fur- 
ther demoralize lumber prices in markets that have not 
yet recovered from the strain of the recent panic. 

The efforts of Arkansas lumbermen are along the 
same line as that of the Lumbermen’s Club of Louisiana, 
which has petitioned Congress, as well as the state legis- 
lature, to disapprove any such reduction. In this state 
a large number of concerns are just beginning to rally 
from the effects of the weak markets of 1907-8. With 
conditions remaining normal the outlook is satisfactory 
for business, but the general admission of Canadian 
lumber without tariff restrictions would be a most serious 
setback to the yellow pine industry. 

Despite the fact that even some corporation employees 
petitioned the legislature not to pass the semimonthly 
payday bill, whereby all corporations are required to 
maintain two paydays each month, the bill passed both 
houses and has received the approval of the governor. 
Employees of the Eagle Lumber Company and others 
asked that the bill be rejected on the ground that the 
present system of monthly paydays is satisfactory and 
that the double payday would add a great expense to the 
company. Protests also came from the companies them- 
selves. President H. H. Foster, of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, declares the law will en- 
tail penalties from the simple fact that in many in- 
stances it is wholly impracticable to comply with the 
law, without calling in the men for seores of miles 
around the plants. The repeal of the law has been asked 
by the lumbermen. 

Helena, in the eastern part of this state, has just 
been taking an inventory to determine what it draws 
from its various lumber interests monthly, and finds that 
from the ten mill and factory concerns of the town is 
secured a monthly payroll of $32,200, which makes it 
one of the leading lumber centers of that section, Its 
interests vary from saw mill to factories for the finished 
products both in soft and hard woods. The most im- 
portant institution is the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany. 

J. F. Forsythe, manager for the Bradley Lumber 
Company, one of the three large Jumber concerns of 
Warren, has been elected secretary of the newly formed 
commercial league of Warren. The new league was 
organized with ninety-six charter members and proposes 
to extensively advertise the interests of Bradley county. 

The Agee Wagon Works, at Camden, are to be re 
moved to Eldorado, in Union county. The business men 
of Eldorado have subscribed liberally toward the capital 
stock of $75,000 for the plant at Eldorado. Directors 
recently elected by the Agee Wagon Works are: Presi- 
dent, F. L. Agee; George 8. Miles, Will MeWilliams, 
W. M. Bellett and H. C. McKinney. : 

A novelty woodworking plant and a handle’ factory 
are to be located at Ashdown, in Little River county, 
through the efforts of the Pekkins-DuLaney Land Com- 
pany, of Ashdown. A site has been donated to each plant 
by the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company. 





SALE OF OAK AND CHESTNUT BARK. 

BALTIMORE, Mpb., Feb. 10.—The Montvale Lumber Com- 
pany, of Fontana, N. C., the timber holding corporation 
of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, of this city, has 
just concluded negotiations for the sale of all the oak 
and chestnut bark on its timber tract in Swain county, 
North Carolina, to the Burke Tanning Company, of 
Morganton, N. C. The consideration is not named, but 
the Montvale company owns about 200,000,000 feet of 
timber and the quantity of bark involved in the transac- 
tion is estimated at 25,000 to 50,000 tons. Deliveries 
are to begin at once. The mill at Fontana has been 
running regularly for some months, turning out about 
40,000 feet of hardwood lumber a day and the produe- 
tion will probably be increased. A new office building 
has been erected with telephone and telegraph connec- 
tions and the office of the R. E. Wood company, at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., has been transferred to Fontana. Nego- 
tiations also have been closed by the Montvale company 
for the sale of the pulpwood on the tract, a large sum 
being involved in this transaction, The R. E. Wood com- 
pany has just held its annual meeting in Baltimore, elect- 
ing officers and transacting other business. The yearly 
reports also were submitted, and were found satisfac- 
tory, the business of the company having steadily in- 
creased. R. E. Wood was reélected president. 


MATERIAL FOR NEW TEXAS RAILROAD. 

The R. B. Godley Lumber Company, of Dallas, Tex., 
recently secured a large contract for longleaf yellow pine 
ties and bridge timbers which will be used in the con- 
struction of the first twenty miles of the Gulf, Texas & 
Western railroad, to be built in a westerly direction from 
Jaecksboro, Tex., to the coal fields of Jack and Young 
counties. The contract was secured in competition with 
some of the largest lumber concerns of Texas, about 
twenty bidders having figured upon the material needed. 
The sale was made for the R. B. Godley Lumber Com- 
pany by its general sales agent, E. V. Godley. Delivery 
of the material will begin at once and will be completed 
within a short time. Thus far the easterly direction of 
the Gulf, Texas & Western railroad has not been def 
initely decided, but Dallas interests are working hard 
to secure the road, as it will be of great benefit to that 
city. 
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Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4” and 6” C and Better 
Bevel Siding. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber. 
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WISCONSIN AND 
MICHIGAN STOCK. 


Long Distance "Phone Grand 355. Milwaukee, Wis. 









































We can always 
furnish anything 
in White Pine 


Uppers, Selects, 
Fine Common, 
And Cutting-up 




















a Lumber. 








1 to 4”’ thick. We have always on hand a 
large assortment of above class of lumber 
Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


Write for Prices. 


A. S. PIERCE, 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 











f FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 
° 4° ALL 
Bevel Siding cravzs. 
Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 














OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment, 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 











WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS | 


Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles, 
WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 


ANDREW EMERSON, a 





Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 
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lt Makes Good 





Main Office: 12 N. Third St., Philadelphia 
New York Store: 40 Fulton Street 
Chicago Store: 243 E. Randolph St. 
Factory and Tannery: Wilmington, Del. 





Established about 1701 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn't worth saving and asa result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH > TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODE. 


CA.SaimH Lomnsr Co. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale, 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mer. 











NORTHERN PINE 


Manufactured from the best timber 
grown—and our up-to-date mills en- 
able us to manufacture this good tim- 


ber into good lumber at the rate of 80,- 
000,000 ft. annually. Give us a trial. 


a, 
allt 


Northland Pine Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















A , 
A Few 
Surplus Items 


1x8 16’ No. 1 Norway 

3x12 16’ No. 1 Norway 

1x8 and wider, D and Better 
White Pine, 6, 8 and 10’ 


Ask For Prices 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 


Yo. 126 Security Bank Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


















TRADE MARTS OF THE NORTH PACIFIC. 





Exhibit of Beautiful Grained Fir—Alaska-Yukon—Pacific Exposition—Logging Active—Mills 
’ All Busy—Shingle Shutdown Complete—Prices Unchanged. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 6.—Results of the ‘‘ build now’’ 
campaign are still in evidence in Seattle, the building 
permits for January exceeding those of any January in 
the history of Seattle, and only once has any month 
shown a greater total of construction. The mark reached, 
$2,072,465, is almost double the average of the month 
for the year 1908. There were 918 permits issued. 

Railroads are still in the market tor lumber and heavy 
timbers. Inquiries are received by millmen from buyers 
representing many of the eastern as well as the western 
lines. One feature is that some of the roads want ties, 
but can not bring themselves to pay the prices. 

Logs are becoming scarcer. While there has been no 
advance since the $1 raise in prices last fall, the supply 
has been greatly lessened by the consumption of the 
mills, and logging is carried on with difficulty during the 
winter months. Many of the big camps have suspended 
entirely, while others are operating with greatly reduced 
crews. 

Shingles in greater numbers are going into the south- 
west district, principally Texas. Most of the buying in 
the market is for the southwest, though the transit and 
storage stocks on the northern lines are being reduced 
slightly. The greater part of the Texas shipments go 
direct by rail. It is reportéd that a pool is in process 
of formation for the shipment of 2,000,000 shingles to 
that market by water to San Diego; thence by rail. It 
is claimed that shippers will be able to lay their product 
down at destination 15 cents a thousand cheaper by this 
routing than over land. Not before in years has the 
shingle suspension been so complete. 

Reports from the railways regarding the amount of 
rate differential due them under the terms of the Inter- 
state Commerce decision are coming in slowly. The 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern have submitted 
statements indicating the millmen’s debt to be $152,- 
353.58, but this is only a fraction of the total. As 
rapidly as the shippers can make their own figures tally 
with those of the railways they will go into court and 
ask to pay over the differential and be released from 
their bonds. 

The Pacific States Lumber Company, of Tacoma, asks 
the city of Seattle for $200,000 bonus for giving up its 
plan for the construction of a saw mill at Kangley, on 
the banks of Taylor creek. According to the contention 
of the Tacoma concern, it owns 400,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber tributary to Kangley. If it is required to transport 
this five miles the additional cost will amount to 
$130,000. The Pacific States officers ask that the city 
reimburse them for this and pay $70,000 for the logged 
off land. 

The forestry bureau has completed negotiations for 
the sale of 25,000,000 feet of timber from the forest 
reserves of this state, and it is likely that 100,000,000 
feet more will be sold in the near future. 

According to Mr. Herring his department has asked 
for $200,000 with which to carry on the work of forest 
preservation. One of the innovations will be the estab- 
lishment of a telephone system in the forest reserves in 
order that information regarding fires may be quickly 
disseminated. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 3.—The Wheeler-Osgood Com- 
pany is getting out a handsome exhibit of Washington 
woods for the forestry building at the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition this year, showing what can be done 
with the lumber of Washington, for high grade interior 
finish. The company is finishing samples of vertical 
and slash grain fir and select grain from rotary cut 
veneer work, vertical and slash grain cedar, spruce and 
hemlock. Each of these will have a different colored 
stain and will be highly polished and very beautiful 
samples. The company is also getting out woodwork 
for the Washington building at the exposition, being 
freak and beautiful grained fir, selected by the Puget 
Mill Company, of Port Gamble, for the purpose. Some 
of the pieces are more than three feet wide and highly 
polished, making a wonderful display. The Puget Mill 
Company is supplying this lumber for the building 
free; it is brought here from Port Gamble on scows by 
tugs free and is being worked up and finished free by 
the Wheeler-Osgood Company. Work of the Pacific 
States Lumber Company’s big plant near Kangley, on 
the Cedar river, has been stopped. Maintaining that the 
mill site and the company’s extensive timber holdings 
in this locality form a major part of the watershed and 
source of supply of the Cedar river, from which stream 
the city of Seattle secures its water supply, it is reported 
that Seattle will institute condemnation proceedings to 
acquire the holdings. 

The Salsich Lumber Company’s big new mill at Me- 
Kenna, near this city, is completed and ready to start 
operation.. Conditions are not favorable for beginning 
operation now, but the plant will get under way in a 
few weeks. 

The Nelson-Johansen Lumber Company, whose plant is 
located on the east shore of Tacoma harbor, this week 
displaced forty Japanese mill hands, in its employ since 
October, with white men. J. A. Nelson, of the com- 
pany, says the Japs were employed as an experiment, 
and that while they worked cheaper, by the time the 
company’s wants were made known to them through an 
interpreter much valuable time was lost. The schooner 


Alpena takes from this company’s mill for San Pedro 
its first cargo. 

The South Tacoma Mill Company has completed im- 
provements at its plant at South Tacoma, involving an 
outlay of some $35,000. The capacity of the saw mill 
plant has been increased from 25,000 to 50,000 feet a 
day and a new Berlin matcher has been installed in the 
planing mill. New boilers have been installed and a 
large dry kiln built. 

The British ship Craigmore towed to sea this week 
from Ballard, where it took on 503,533 feet of lumber, 
after having been at Tacoma for some weeks loading 
1,124,047 feet at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany’s mills for Callao for W. R. Grace & Co. 

The Tacoma Mill Company this week dispatched the 
schooner Mary E. Foster for Honolulu, with a cargo of 
1,112,101 feet of lumber, 10,300 lath and 40,000 shingles. 

Lumber business is good at Puyallup. The Evergreen 
Lumber Company is running its plant night and day. 
W. E. Patterson’s Park avenue mill has resumed. The 
Morse Manufacturing Company has about completed ex- 
tensive improvements in its plant and will soon resume. 
The Jurin Manufacturing Company is running steadily. 
Negotiations are concluded for the sale of the Stevenson 
saw mill on West Pioneer avenue. The machinery, which 
was stored, is now being installed in the mill. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 5.—Cargo shipments dur 
ing January were comparatively light, due in a lafge 
degree to cold weather. Five vessels cleared from this 
port, carrying a total of 3,347,500 feet. 

February began with a rush in lumber circles, espe 
cially the cargo shipping mills on the waterfront. All 
these mills are running full time with plenty of orders. 
Cargo shippers expect a revival in the foreign lumber 
trade with the opening of spring. 

Logging camps in the northwest are running to full 
capacity. At least 150 carloads of first-class fir logs are 
being shipped each week to Bellingham bay over the 
Bellingham Bay & British Columbia and the Northern 
Pacifie. 

J. J. Donovan, manager for the Lake Whateom Log 
ging Company, an allied company of the Larson Lumber 
Company, says there is a scarcity of logs in the waters 
of Puget sound, to which he attributes, to a certain 
extent, the present splurge in logging circles. He says 
operation of the logging camps practically ceased Decem 
ber 15, 1908, and only resumed within the last ten days. 
This was due to the unprecedented cold weather that 
prevailed on Puget sound during the interim. As the 
saw mills were operated nearly all of the time, losing 
but a few days during the coldest weather, it did not 
take long for the supply of logs to be cut into lumber. 
Now that the mills are again running on full time it 
will require many weeks for the logging camps to re 
plenish the boom sticks, as well as keep the mills sup 
plied for the daily run. 

Never before in the history of the northwest has there 
been such an effective closedown of the shingle mills as 
at present. Manufacturers, as a unit, have agreed to clos: 
their mills and are keeping the agreement. The shingle 
manufacturers of Whatcom and Skagit counties, in com 
mon with the other counties of thé state, have agreed to 
close their mills until March 1, or longer, if necessary. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 5.—Nearly all shingle mills in 
Everett and Snohomish counties are closed down anid 
have been idle since December 19 in common with shin 
gle producing plants all over the state, combined to 
bring about a shortage of the Washington red cedar 
shingle in eastern markets and a consequent stiffening 
of prices. It is authoritatively stated that if the co: 
solidation can be kept practically intact until March 
the desired betterment will have been secured, for deale 
are sanguine that a splendid spring and summer trad: 
is pending. Present quotations do not show conclusive 
evidence that the universal shutdown has forced up pric« 
for the prices hold, f. o. b. Everett mills, $1.80 for sta: 
and $2.10 for clears. 

In lumber circles there appears no change in last 
week’s stiffening in business. 

The steam schooner Nevadan has cleared for Salin 
Cruz, Mexico, with a cargo of 600,000 ties, having taken 
on a great portion of her load at the wharf of tl 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, though a portion of t! 
ties were supplied by the Mitchell Lumber Company. 

The steam schooner J. B. Stetson is a new arrival 
the Mukilteo Lumber Company’s wharf to take on a ful! 
eargo for San Francisco. 

The steam schooner Shna Yak has taken lumber h« 
from the Mitchell and the Canyon Companies. 

Camp buildings for the Irving Logging Company, 01 
the Darrington branch of the Northern Pacific railway, 
this county, are nearing completion. This company, 
owner of almost 1,000,000,000 feet of timber, will shortly 
begin operations with a crew of 150 men. 





T. J. Attley, until lately identified with J. N. Attley 
& Co., of Chicago, has been appointed manager of the 
Ross-Attley Lumber Company, with mill at Heth, Ark. 
He will take the place of W. H, Rhomberg, who has 
resigned. 
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the State university at Moscow. Coeur d’Alene lake is about the balance of the year. The product of the mill is the world. Guaranteed under the Food and Drug 
i. thirty miles east of Spokane. mining and railroad material, but very little of the Act, of June 30th, 1906, Serial Number 198, 
A contract has been entered into between Jerome L. product of the log is being manufactured for yard 1 Tin Premier Baked Beans 38 
eek Drumheller, of Spokane, president and principal owner stock. The company has recently installed two 8. A. 1 Jam Jar Premier Cranberry Sauce 1s. 
ber, if the Sandpoint Water Company, and T. J. Humbird, Woods matchers, which makes its plant modern in 1 _ Tin Premier tun pessoa ss. a bets 
ling president of the Humbird Lumber Company, whereby €¢very respect. ee eae ee a 
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lay. N. 8. Pratt, head of the N, 8. Pratt Lumber Com- eneral offices are in Seattle, Wash. who, for many 1 Bottle Premier Celery Sait. 
The pany, has consented to be a candidate for mayor of & say te ge ta gis : y 1 1b. Carton Premier Mocha and Java Coffee. 
yy ; a : J years, have been well and favorably known as manufac- 
ex- Spokane in the municipal election next May. Mr. Pratt turers and wholesalers of Pacific coast fir, cedar and 
ime. for years served as councilman from the fifth ward and spruce lumber and cedar shingles. Owing to the en- 
lily. has a record which will help him materially in his cam- largement of its business, and to enable its selling offices FRANCIS H LEGGETT & co 
ison paign for the position as the city’s chief executive. jn Minneapolis and Chicago to furnish all the require- . ' . 
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Many prominent lumbermen are assisting him in his Manufactory, Bordeaux Office, 
dur campaign and will take an active part in the election. 132 to 138 King St. 18 Rue Victoire Americaine. 
ar ge The Panhandle Lumber Company, of this city, recently 
this has engaged the services of O. J. Leonard to represent 
the company in Montana, with headquarters at Billings. a 
Spe Mr. Leonard was formerly with the Midland Coal & N. B.—We do not sell at retail or supply —— 
All Lumber Company, Miles City, Mont. This company also a dy egg ptm gen ge 
lers. is represented at Fort Collins, Col., by H. A. Black, and pleased to mail copy of our price list, Premier 
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Spirit Lake shut down December 23 and will resume ae eample conister Perri Walla Ceylon 
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cem length. The machinery is being furnished by the Dia- 
lays. mond Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn., and when the 
that plant is completed it is expected it will be one of the ° Py 
} the most uptodate in the Inland Empire. 
sing P. iL. Betzer, formerly with the B. R. Lewis Lumber ‘STOGIES-AREMADE:IN WHEELING ANNUALLY: 
| not Company, and previous to that in the retail lumber busi- ‘OF THIS VAST PRODUCTION THE CREAM 'I1S- 
nber. ut in South Dakota, has gone on the road for the ——— : yy 
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Grubb, who filed the original charges with Governor the bay have advanced $1 to $3. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, PUBLISHER 
» he Norris. They aver that the state was muleted through Mr. Wise, manager for the Pacific Lumber Company, 315 Dearborn Gt., Chicago, Ill. 
these transfers in that it received only one-half of what is informed of a severe washout from the storm on the | 
ny, on the lands and the timber were worth, and further, that railroad between their mill and Fields Landing. Three 
alway, the provisions of the enabling act was violated through vessels of the company’s fleet in consequence are laid 
npany, transferring more than 160 acres to one person. up. Flood waters have washed a small fortune in logs 
shortly rhe Flathead Valley Water Power Company has re- into the river and out to sea, and theirs has not been a F Oise tiatisiatean hestiee 
, cently received a 35-horsepower electric motor, which solitary experience. ree sol san ak ahaas ee 
Will be installed at the Kalispell Lumber Company’s The freighter M, S. Dollar is scheduled to sail for the BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
plant. This motor is to be used to test the size of southern coast with 3,300,000 feet of redwood lumber for : : ste ‘ 
Attley motors that will be required to run the machinery of the Guaymas and Mazatlan. Oe ee eee 
of ty Plant preparatory to installing a complete power plant The Charles, Nelson Company has purchased the iron ing us your address. We a 
, Ark. for electricity, dispensing with steam altogether if the steamer Falcon, of the Caine Estate, and will run it in cheertaliy tell you all ree 
ho has experiment proves satisfactory. the Coast lumber trade. Its capacity is about 1,500,000 en ee es ie al 
The association of Montana assessors recently met at feet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Helena and agreed on the following basis for assessing As an instance of what shipping has had to contend 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Wholesale 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























Plummer Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Shipments from St. Louis yard and 
direct from mills. :: :: Write us. 























Birch, Walnut ) 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS: 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark. 


Write tor Prices. 


American Hardwood Lor. C0.°T mo." 


{ Oak, Ash, 




















GARETSON, GREASON LUMBER C0. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS 


Southern Hardwoods 
ST. ‘LOUIS, MISSOURI | 


T. H. GARRETT LUMBER CO. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 
LUMBER 





























Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
a JS 








Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., LIGGETT BUILDING 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


FOR SALE 

10 Cars 5-4 No, 1 Com. Sap Gum. 

10 Cars 6-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 
5 Cars 6-4 Nos. 1&2Com PlainRedOak 
2 Cars 8-4 1sts&2nds Plain Red Oak: 
3 Cars 8-4 No, 1 Com. Plain Red Oak, 
1 Car 8-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Oak, 


2 Cars 4-4 Log Run Elm. 

4 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Cypress. 
10 Cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Cypress. 
2 Cars 8-4 No, 2 Com. Cypress. 
1 Car 5-4 ists & 2nds Red Gum. 
1 Car 5-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 











. SCOTT SHORT 


Rail Road Rail Road 
Cross and Car 
Ties. Material. 


1719 Wright Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Switch 


Ties. 























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, ‘ill. 


with for the last few weeks the steamer Hornet, which 
usually does the run from Grays harbor to this city in 
sixty hours, was six days out and had to put into Hum- 
bolt for fuel. Railroads are now able to furnish an 
abundance of transportation, and orders are coming in 
freely from the eastern market, which is short of mate 
rial. San Francisco is planning for heavy construction, 
and its market seems to be about 40,000,000 feet short 
of the amount on hand this season of the year. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 
San Diego, Cau., Feb. 2.—The Russ Lumber & Mill 
Company has received a shipment of 2,000,000 shingles 
by the steam schooner Jaqua from Eureka and a ship- 
ment of 2,000,000 shingles and 300,000 feet of pine 
lumber by the steam schooner Norwood. 

The Maweema is now loading 500,000 feet of pine and 
a eargo of shingles at Aberdeen, Grays harbor, for the 
San Diego Lumber Company. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 8.—Conditions that indicate 
an advance in prices are apparent in the lumber market. 
Some dealers expect the rise will occur in the near future, 
while others say it might be several weeks  betore 
higher prices prevail. However, it is generally known that 
dealers are refusing to make contracts for future de- 
livery at the present quotations and most of the lumber- 
men are filling the orders as they are received. 

January building permits, numbering 483, represented 
a valuation of $646,007, against 467 permits and a valua 
tion of $469,104 for January, 1908. 

The Oil Well Supply Company, of Pittsburg, has 
bought the site of the Griffith lumber yard, on Alameda 
street, for $200,000 and will build a plant upon it. The 
property consists of more than four acres. 

The San Pedro chamber of commerce drafted a com- 
munication to the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, asking 
it to refrain from hiring outside and foreign labor 
while there are desirable and available men of families 
at home who are out of employment. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Oe 





CINCINNATI, O#LO, Keb. 9.-—It developed at a hearing 
recently before the city solicitor that C. Crane & Co. have 
title to several streets now used by them for their yard and 
from which the city has been attempting to oust them 
Other streets are still in controversy, of some of which Mr 
Crane claims occupancy for over twenty years and of others 
court title. 





CINCINNATI, Olllo, Feb. 9.—Edward Ritchie and W. B. 
Hay, receivers for the Wiborg & Hanna Company, have filed 
an intervening petition against the Cincinnati, Hamilton «& 
Dayton railroad, repeating the charge made by other cred 
itors that surplus earnings of the road that should go for 
paying current expenses have been diverted to the advantage 
of the bond and mortgage holders. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Feb. 4.—-J. A. Rast, a creditor of the 
Enterprise Lumber Company, filed a motion for an account 
ing of the receiver of the company, William Hl. Stewart. In 
his motion Mr. Rast states that the cause of the appoint 
ment of the receiver has been now removed and an account 
ing should be had. 


New York, Feb. 9.—-The bankruptcy petition recently filed 
by creditors against J. P. McEwan and the Clayton Manu 
facturing Company has been dismissed by Judge Holt. An 
agreement was reached between’ the parties concerned 
whereby Mrs. J. P. McEwan, for the benefit of creditors, 
turns over to a company to be formed certain timber lands, 
the creditors accepting stock of the new company in pay- 
ment of existing obligations which are said to aggregate 
$200,000. 


New York, Feb. 8.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the New York Parquet Flooring Company by 
the following creditors, who allege numerous acts of in- 
solvency: Vossnack Lumber & Veneer Company, $1,150; 
Hoople & Nichols, 5310; James McBride & Co., $34. Prior 
to the filing of the petition a judgment for $294 had been 
entered by another creditor, levy made and sale fixed for 
February 18. 


COEUR D'ALENE, IpA., Feb. 5.—The Lane Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lane, Ida., filed a suit this week against the Farm- 
ers’ & Merchants’ Insurance Company, of Lincoln, Neb., for 
$1,500 alleged to be due for lumber that was burned with 
its mill last August. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 9.—-Proceedings have been begun 
in the United States district court to have the Standard 
Chair Company adjudged a bankrupt. The petition was filed 
by several firms doing business in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, to whom the chair company is indebted in sums 
aggregating $600. The petition alleges admissions of in- 
solvency on the part of the chair company, against whom 
there are now pending four creditors’ suits and one asking 
for the appointment of a receiver. The company ceased to 
operate at its full capacity some time ago, though of late 
several men have been kept busy at the factory. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 25.—A petition has been filed with 
the clerk of the United States district court asking for the 
appointment of a receiver for the Gartner-Hancock Lumber 
Company, at Cranberry. ‘The petition alleges acts of bank- 
ruptcy, and sets forth that the trustee has given no bond, 
has not insured the property of the company, and that 
therefore a receiver of the concern is necessary. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 6.—-In the matter of a protest 
on the part of the San Pedro Lumber Company against an 
assessment, the city attorney held that all of the San Pedro 
Lumber companies of the state were but branches of one 
company, and the claim of one against the other is not a 
legal debt. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 6.—U. G. Rickards, general man- 
ager of the i. K. Wood Lumber Company, has filed three 
additional complaints against James IF. Bushnell, alleging 
embezzlement of $223.29 and $398 on June 19, 1908, and 

203 on September 12, 1908. Bail in each case was fixed at 

5,000 and Bushnell is in jail awaiting his preliminary 
hearing set for February 15. 


New Oreans, LA., Feb. 1.—-The state insurance depart- 
ment has refused to record the act of incorporation of the 
Lumbermen’s Accident Insurance Company, of New Orleans, 
holding that the company has not complied with all the laws 
of the state, and the insurance company has filed a man- 
damus suit to compel the secretary of state to record the 








act of incorporation. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


Railroads Buying Liberally—Many Mills Advance 
Lists—Large Steamers Loading for Foreign 
Ports—Californian Trade Brisk. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Feb. 6.—During the last week most 
mills have added from 50 cents to $1 to their lists all 
around, and clears have advanced even more in some 
instances. Rough timber for export is quoted at about 
$13 and Sydney business at about $15. Common quoted 
at $9 a week ago is now valued at $10. Number 1 floor 
ing brings from $30 to $31 and No. 2 from $27 to $28. 

The railroads are buying liberally, which is aiding the 
market considerably. Several cargoes were set afloat for 
California during the week from local mills and down 
the river. The steam schooner Northland left the mills 
of the Portland Lumber Company yesterday with 830,000 
feet of lumber for San Francisco and the large steam 
schooner Stanley Dollur lett Stella for San Pedro wit! 
one of the largest cargoes of railroad ties ever shipped 
front here to California. It contained approximately 
2,000,000 feet. 

‘Four large steamers are loading for foreign ports, all 
full cargoes. In addition to these the Portland & Asiatic 
Steamship Company’s regular liner Nicomedia is taking 
a large shipment of lumber to Japan. Part of it con 
sists of large timbers for the Japanese navy. The four 
steamers are the £#lsa, loading at Linnton, St. Johns, 
and the North Pacific Lumber Company's mill, for New 
Zealand; the Selja, loading at the mills of the Inman 
Poulsen Lumber Company, for Shanghai; the Boveric, 
loading at the mills of the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company for Manila and Singapore, and the Tymeric, 
loading at the mills of the Portland Lumber Company 
for Sydney, Australia. The British steamer ANatanga, 
which is booked to come here soon, is under charter t 
load wheat and lumber for Manzanillo, Mexico. The 
Russian bark Dundee, which was chartered a few days 
ago to carry a cargo of lumber to Europe, will receive 
the cargo at the Simpson mills at Knappton, opposit: 
Astoria. The French barks <Asnieres and huge 
Schneider are loading tor Europe at mills on the lowe: 
Columbia. The British ship Carmanian will begin load 
ing for Europe soon at the mills of the Inman, Poulse: 
Lumber Company. 

The Portland delegation that went to Spokane to 
attend the annual convention of the Western Lumbe1 
Retailers’ Association returned this morning more than 
pleased with their visit. They were doubly pleased be 
cause of the association having decided to hold the next 
annual meeting in this city. The promise has alread) 
gone out that everything will be done to make the del 
gates feel at home and have a good time when they do 
come. A year ago Portiand put up a hard time for the 
1909 convention, but it went to Spokane, This time it 
was practically decided in advance that Portland would 
be the next place of assembly. Those who were at 
Spokane during the convention from Portland were A. Bb 
Wastell, secretary of the Oregon & Washington Lumbe: 
Manufacturers’ Association; J. KE. and W. C, Cameron, 
lumber dealers; George S. Shepherd, attorney for lumbe: 
companies; T. D. Driscoll, of the Peninsula Lumbe: 
Company; H. il. Briggs, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Company; K. iI. Koehler, of thé Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company, and Sam Sommerville, of the Monarch 
Lumber Company. Mr. Wastell reports that he foun 
from conversations with lumber dealers at the conve: 
tion that while the markets are not overly active a 
present a great deal of business is anticipated in Utah, 
Idaho and eastern Washington and Oregon this sprin 
He was told that crop conditions are excellent so 1 
and that the farmers are talking of making mater) 
improvements as soon as weather conditions beco! 
more settled. Everybody, he found, felt very hopet 
of the outlook. 

A number of delegates who attended the West: 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ convention in Spokane hay: 
stopped over here on their way home. Among them we 
H. H. Pitchforth, of the Milford Lumber Compa: 
Milford, Utah; D. R. Beebe, of the Beebe Lumber ( 
pany, Provo, Utah; Theodore Mystrom, of the Tay! 
Armstrong Lumber Company, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
C. Weeter, of Pocatello and Weiser, Ida.; George 
Merrill, of Salt Lake City, Utah, and O. P. Smoot, 
the Smoot Lumber Company, Provo, Utah. Mr. Sn 
is a brother of Senator Reed Smoot. All these visit: 
came through this city with the intention of plac 
orders. The firm of Morrison & Merrill, of which Geo: 
E. Merrill is a member, recently established a_ bra! 
office in the Board of Trade building, H. B. Wells be: 
appointed local manager. 

A. B. Wastell, who in addition to being secretary 
the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
ciation is secretary of the American Lumber Tra 
Congress, forecasts that the next annual meeting of 
congress will be held at Seattle during the A-Y-P Ex; 
sition. The intention is to hold it just prior to | 
annual convention of the National Lumber Manut* 
turers’ Association. Secretary Wastell bases his foreci! 
on responses from secretaries of the different lumber 
associations throughout the country, who were request: 
to suggest a place of meeting, the majority of responses 
favoring Seattle. Final decision in the matter will be 
made by J. A. Bruce, of Strader, La., who is president 
of the congress. The Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will entertain the delega'«s 
on their way either to or from the congress. 
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d seen Without a smile, Mr. 


funeral was held at the 
Ridgeway avenue, at 12 o'clock Wednesday, 
it Lockport, Il. 


he had been secretary of the 
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OBITUARY. 


Pe 
JAMES H. WEST. 


umbermen of Chicago and vicinity were deeply grieved 
earn this week of the death on Sunday, February 7, of 
es Hl. West, secretary of the Estabrooke-Skeele Lumber 
pany, one of the most prominent of the city’s 
unger lumbermen. The news was a total surprise to the 
Mr. West having enjoyed most excellent health up 
the time of his last brief illness. But a few weeks 
he journeyed with a party of his friends to Indian- 
is to attend the annual meeting of the Indiana Hard- 
Association and at that time was in the 
of spirits and apparently enjoying perfect health. In 
with a most genial disposition and sel- 
West would have seemed one 
he last men in lumber circles of Chicago to make the 
journey with as littie warning as was given by his 
lays’ illness. 
immediate cause of death was heart failure, brought 
presumably by a general systemic breakdown. The 
nut which first caused him to leave his desk was diag- 
d as quinsy, but it became apparent when physicians 
called that this was but a symptom of general 
cal disability. It was not known by Mr. West’s many 
ds at any time during his illness that his condition was 
rious, although several physicians were called in at- 
jance and everything possible was done to overcome the 
which terminated fatally. The 
fumily residence, 1012 South 
and burial was 


el ul physical collapse 


James Hf. West was 37 years old. He was born on a farm 


near Albion, Ill, and entered the lumber business sixteen 


t ago. For twelve years he was connected with the 
jidtime firm of Kelley-Maus & Co. For the last four years 


Estabrooke-Skeele Lumber 





mpany Ten years ago he married Miss Catherine Roach 
rie LATE JAMES H. WEST, OF CHICAGO 
Whe th two ehildren, Helen, aged 7, and Georgia, aged 
oy survive him 


M Vest had been prominent in Hoo-Hoo affairs, as well 
er cireles generally, and everywhere made friends. 

ile nu member of the general committee which arranged 
last Hoo-Hoo annual held at Chicago in September 


und much to further the success of the annual meeting 
of 1 organization. 

Il is characterized by that sort of temperament which 
mad im innumerable friends and his death therefore was 
the of much genuine sorrow to those friends realizing 
80 1 the untimeliness of the sudden termination of a 
cares hich promised much, not only of business success, 
but seneral commercial expansion until he might well 
hay ome one of the foremost factors in the hardwood 
tradk Chicago. 


Uy ceiving the news of his death the executive com- 


mitts Chicago Hoo-Hoo held a meeting and arranged to 
atter he funeral in a body, as well as to send a _ beauti- 
Mul tleoal tribute on behalf of the members of the order 
in ( county. 

At meeting of the Chicago Wholesale Lumbermen's 
Assi ion, held Tuesday of this week, President Griffith 
appo d Charles Wescott, of Hayden & Wescott, J. A. 
Nou of the Nourse-Taylor Lumber Company, and 
Geor 1. Pope, of the D. S&S Pate Lumber Company, a 


comin e to draft resolutions expressing the great sor- 
row or the association at Mr. West's untimely death and 
ts condolence with his wife and children. The resolutions 


follow 


,_ Wierras, It has pleased Almighty God, the All Wise 
Ruler i the Universe, to remove from our midst our 
'riend and associate, James H. West, a man who always 
maint Lined for the right in all his business and who was 
beloved by all his business associates, we, the members of 
the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, realize 


that we have lost a valued member of our association, and 
a" fan ‘ily a kind and loving protector; therefore be it 
resolved, 


That we extend to his family the high regard 
and sympathy of our association. 
Joun A. NouRSE, 
CHARLES WESCOTT, 
G. J. Porr, 

Committee. 





Mrs. Harriet L. Williams. 


Wine, death of Mrs. Harriet L. Williams, wife of John EB. 
lams, editor of the New Orleans Lumber Trade Journal, 


occurred at her home in New Orleans, January 27. Though 
Mrs. Williams had been ill for some time, her illness was 
not thought to be serious and her death was unexpected. 

Mrs. Williams was formerly Mrs. Harriet L. Matteson, a 
native of New York State, and was united in marriage with 
Mr. Williams in 1871. She is survived by a daughter, Miss 
Ada L. Wililams, and her husband. The family were long 
residents of Chicago, where they have many warm friends, 
who extend to the bereaved husband and daughter their 
sincere sympathy. 





Mrs. Cecilia Goodwillie. 

Mrs. Cecilia Goodwillie, a resident of Chicago for sixty 
years, died February 7 at her residence, at the age of 80 
years. Mrs. Goodwilile was born in Scotland in 1829. At 
the age of 19 she came to Chicago and a year later married 
David Goodwillie, the pioneer box manufacturer, who died 
several years ago. Mrs. Goodwillie had lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Lincoln Park since 1853 and had long been a 
member of the Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian church. She 
is survived by six children, Robert W., of Manistique, Mich. ; 
James G., David L., Willis L., Jennie D. and Cecilia Good- 
willie, of Chicago. The funeral was held from the home 
and interment was at Rosehill. 


——— eee” 
EMINENCE THROUGH INDUSTRY. 
(Concluded From Front Page.) 


Membership at first annual meeting, 123 yards. 
Membership at second annual meeting, 225 yards. 


Membership at third annual meeting, 325 yards. 


Membership at fourth annual meeting, 417 yards. 

Membership at fifth annual meeting, 459 yards. 

Membership at sixth annual meeting, 525 yards. 

In the early history of the lumber business of this 
territory prior to the organization of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, there were many sections in 
which there were no retailers. As a consequence much 
of the trading of those sections was done in the larger 
towns, and it was the practice of the wholesalers to sell 
directly to the contractors in the territory in which 
there were no retailers. Thus were formed many busi- 
ness connections between the wholesalers and the con- 
tractors in the smaller towns that were continued after 
the retailers were established in the territory, and they 
were in this manner deprived of a very considerable part 
of the trade ihat was legitimately theirs. 

One of the chief purposes of the association was to 
protect its members by securing to them this trade that 
was properly theirs, and therefore its first work was 
with a view of directing this trade into its proper chan- 
nels through the retailers. Its only means was that of 
education and therefore much time and a great deal of 
work were necessary, much of it done by individual 
members, to bring about the desired result. 

It is fitting to say at this point that Z. E. Hayden, 
president of the Hayden Lumber Company, Spokane, 
Wash., is looked upon as father of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, for the cause of which he has 
worked early and late during his six years’ residence in 
that section. Others of the stanch supporters of the 
association and the insurance feature are F. E. Robbins, 
of the White River Lumber Company, Ritzville and 
Enumclaw; F. H. Hilliard, Tekoa, Wash.; J. J. Owen 
of the Owen Lumber Company, Spokane, Wash.; George 

Merrill, of Morrison, Merrill & Co., Salt Lake, Utah. 
In fact, the lumbermen, manufacturers and wholesalers, 
ot Spokane and vicinity, with few exceptions, have act- 
ively and earnestly coéperated with those at the head of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. This has 
been the rule throughout the United States although, of 
course, there are exceptions. 

That section of northwestern United States known as 
the Inland Empire has been the field in which irrigation 
and reclamation projects have opened millions of acres 
for settlement, and into which there has' been a flood of 
immigration exceeding anything of the same character 
in the history of the country, for by far the greater 
number of these immigrants become permanent settlers, 
who make the country their home and contribute to its 
substantial prosperity. 

The Inland Empire is made rich by the timber upon 
its surface, by the fertility of the soil itself and by the 
minerals underneath the surface. The climate is favor- 
able to every kind of outdoor employment, and to all 
vegetation that flourishes in the temperate parts of the 
eastern United States. The climate has proven to be 
especially conducive to the growth of fruit, and the fruit 
farms of the Inland Empire are the pride of its people 
and the wonder and envy of less favored sections. 

The flood of immigration, great though it is, is fully 
equalled by the development of industries, especially in 
the field of lumber manufacture. The lumbermen are 
always the first on the ground and generally their capa- 
city to supply exceeds any possible demand that can be 
made upon them by the increasing population. 

The swift-flowing mduntain streams are of a volume 
ample to irrigate the arid sections, and the power that 
is developed in connection with the irrigation works is 
so distributed electrically as to afford light and power 
for the cities and the city and interurban railways, thus 
insuring a rapidity and completeness of development 
heretofore unknown. 

So, this territory may be looked upon as a great com- 
mercial empire, the extent and possibilities of which can 
scarcely be conceived, not to say foreseen, by men of this 
generation. 

That the sphere of usefulness of the Western Retail’ 
Lumbermen’s Association is not to be restricted to the 
territory included in its membership is made clear by the 
fact that early in 1908 Mr. Porter issued a call for a 
conference of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
at Tacoma on March 2, 1908, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing trade ethics. The conference was well attended 
and successful, and plans were there made for a further 
conference of national scope at Minneapolis, June 19 
and 20, 1908. Out of the Minneapolis convention grew 
the American Lumber Trades Congress, which is expected 
to operate greatly toward future harmony. 
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“HICKORY” 









“Star Brand 
Shoes are 
hetter”’ 


Here is one of our work shoes that has given such univer- 
sal satisfaction that we have won an enviable and well-de- 
served reputation as makers of work shoes that wear. 

You could look indefinitely and not find a tougher, better- 
wearing shoe than the “ Hickory,” made at our Washington 
factory, where only heavy-grade shoes are manufactured. 

The “ Hickory” line is one of the first heavy-grade shoes 
we made. It comes in the best-grade kangaroo calf, brown 
moose and elkskin. We have a good business on “ Hickory" 
shoes, and so has the “Star Brand” merchant. This is a busi- 
ness, too, that always shows an increase, due to quality and 
stability. 

Use coupon below for our catalog No. 17. 





Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co. a send your new 
catalog of “ Hickory” and other “Star Brand” Shes. 
Firm Name_ 


Town 





a 


RiERTS JOMNSONGRAND SHCA 


MANUFACTURERS ST.LOUIS. 
































YELLOW PINE. 


YELLOW PIN 

















Kiln Dried Flooring 
and Ceiling. Rough and 
Dressed Timber & Plank 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 








CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 

















LONG LEAF | 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 


sELine AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
» Datidins and Car Timber cut toorder. Will 

+. eased to uote delivered ere at any int 

in the United Btates ELEBCODE USED. 


J. J. WHITE, S28 
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[ KANSAS CITY. 








to be fully the equal 
of any brand of 


PORTLAND 
CEMEMT 
MADE. 


UNION SAND & MATERIAL CO,,°" no." 


Handling the product of 
\ THE KANSAS CITY PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS: , 


C.J, Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OFFERS: 


11,000 seus: eme 


1x4 to Ixl2 —8 to 16 ft. 


300 00 FEET SHORT LEAF YEL- 
j 




















LOW PINE FINISH 


B and Better—I, 1%, 1% and 2 in. 
ALL STEAM DRIED—RIGHT 


C. J. CARTER LUMBER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















CONNELLY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Wholesale Dealers LARGE STOCK AT MILL. 


Wardwood Lumber LARGE STOCK IN K. C. YARDS. 


Send us yourorders. Our Prices are right. 








: SHINGLES ~ 


ANSON Shingle & Lumber ANSON 
0 Company 0 
N KANSAS CITY, MO. N 





Always saumieidi’ : 











Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master business 
men have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,497 vital business 
secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the best of all that they 
know about 











Send no money! 


—Purchasing =Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits > Advertising —Position-Holding 
—Collections Sans —Man-Handling 
Accounting —Selling Plans —Man-Training 
Tost keeping Handling Customers —pusiness Generalship 
sa —Office Systems —Competition Fighting 
—Retailing -—Short-cuts and and hundreds and hun- 
—Wholesaling Methods for every dreds of other vital busi- 
— Manufacturing line and department ness subjects. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and $mall; pages 
4and5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 
6 and 7 with handling and training men: pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 
advertising, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to15 with the great problem of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 
you may get a complete set—bound in handsome half murocco, contents in 
colors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
newspaper. Will you read the book tf we send it free? 

Send no money. Simply sign the coupon, 
The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago—— 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to-increase my business or 


my salary, I should like to know them. So’ send on your 16-page free 
*¥ @escriptive booklet. I'll read it, . 














Name mee 
Address ‘ 
Business 

Position 














MAKES LONG 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE M3555 SOS 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


POO 


F. W. Duntemann, a retailer of Orchard Place, IIl., 
was a caller on the sash and door trade this week. 


Clinton L. Caldwell, of St. Louis, Mo., maker of real 
estate abstracts for timber properties, was a visitor in 
Chicago this week, and while in the city called on the 
AMERCAN LUMBERMAN. 


The Chicago sales office of the S. A. Woods Machine 
Company, Boston, Mass., is now in charge of A. R. War- 
ren. The Chicago office will have charge of the business 
of this company in about six states of the middle west. 


Among Chicago visitors this week were W. D. Frantz, 
Enid, Okla., president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, and W. T. Boston, of Yorkville, Ill., former 
president of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Alvin A. Goodman, of the Goodwin Lumber Company, 
Pleasant Lake, Ind., manufacturer of hardwood lumber, 
with mills at Pleasant Lake and Angola, and also op- 
erating a lumber and coal yard at the former place, 
visited the Chicago trade this week. 


George Youle, of Seattle, Wash., western representa- 
tive of the 8. A. Woods Machine Works, passed through 
Chicago this week on his way to the home office of the 
company at Boston, Mass. Mr. Youle reports a general 
revival in lumber affairs in the west. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Cobbs, of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, Cadillac, 
Mich., and Mr. and Mrs. G. von Platen, Boyne City, 
Mich., passed through Chicago this week on their way to 
Augusta, Ga., where the well known lumbermen will 
spend some time in resting from business cares. 


C. L. Willey, Chicago’s largest veneer manufacturer, 
is receiving a large shipment of mahogany logs, the re- 
sult of the December sales at Liverpool, England. Mr. 
Willey’s English representative, J. A. Bruce, bought a 
little over 900 African mahogany logs at the recent sale, 
which are now being received daily. 


E. M. Miller, of the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chicago this week and 
called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN just as the paper 
was going to press. Mr. Miller finds the retail business 
in Indiana improving gradually, as evidenced by condi- 
tions at the thirty-nine yards operated by the Greer- 
Wilkinson company. 


H. W. Chandler, treasurer of the Rittenhouse & Em- 
bree Company, wholesale and retail lumber, Chicago, 
left this week for Richton, Miss. The Rittenhouse & 
Embree Company has recently acquired a controlling 
interest in the Richton Lumber Company. Mr. Chandler 
will spend about three weeks at Richton putting the mill 
into running order and will in all probability install a 
planing mill in connection with the saw mill. 


A. H. Whitmarsh, of Shreveport, Ark., visited Chi- 
cago this week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
call, Mr. Whitmarsh for many years has looked after 
the sales end of the business for William Buchanan, of 
Texarkana, Ark., and is in as close touch with trade 
affairs in the southwest as anyone identified with the 
business. He said the January shipments of his con- 
cern had been heavy and that the retail trade was in a 
very satisfactory condition. He looks for.an exceptionally 
good demand from the building trade this year and 
thinks the railroads will come into the market in the 
near future to a greater extent than at present. Mill 
stocks generally are in rather a poor condition. 


F, A. Lemiux, of Lemiux Bros., timber land dealers 
of New Orleans, La., complimented the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERAN with a call early in the week. During the course 
of a talk on timber land matters Mr. Lemiux stated that 
estimates now being made are probably 15 percent greater 
for the same tracts of timber than those made ten years 
ago. This is the result of the increase in the quantity 
of timber which may be cut from a tract of substantially 
the same kind of timber now as compared with the 
quantity cut ten years ago. In regard to timber land 
matters he said there is very little activity in the south 
just at present but that his firm is busy making esti- 
mates for the owners of timber lands. 





VISITORS ON THE CHICAGO TRADE. 


Among the out of town lumbermen who were visitors 
on the Chicago trade during the last week were the 
following: 

Ex-Gov. W. H. Upham, Upham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Marshfield, Wis. 

C. K. Ellingson, Ellingson Lumber Company, Haw- 
kins, Wis. 

J. G. Morris, R. McMillen Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

C. R. Mengel, C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Ira B. Bennett, Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, 
Sanger, Cal. _. . 

C. G. Hascall, East St. Louis Walnut ‘Company, East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

E. J. Swisher, New Glasgow Planing Mill Company, 
Glasgow, Ky. 

F. L. Gregory, Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Blissville, 
Ark. 

J. S. Stearns, Stearns Salt & Lumber Company, Lud- 
ington, Mich. 

E. W. Pratt, Pratt-Worthington Company, Crofton, 


Ky. 
James E, Stark, James E. Stark & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


m.. B, Anderson, Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, 
enn. 

C. J. Tully, Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

W. W. Warren, Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Cor- 
pany, Fisher,. La. 
— Forman, Thomas Forman Company, Detroit, 

ich, 

W. J. Eckman, M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Chester F’, Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

McEwen Ransom, Nashville Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn. 
“ae A. Hayward, M. A. Hayward & Sons, Columbus, 

io. 
‘ J. J. Linehan, Linehan Lumber Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

William M. Dwight, Dwight Lumber Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

William L. Crenshaw, Bellgrade Lumber Compuuy, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

George D. Burgess, Russee & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn, 

R. E. Wood, R. E. Wood Lumber Company, Baiti- 
more, Md. 

S. G. McClellan, Newhouse Mill & Lumber Company, 
Gould, Ark. 





A VISITOR FROM BUENOS AYRES. 


E. W. Ames, of Buenos Ayres, Argentine Repulilic, 
South America, visited Chicago this week. Mr, Ames is 
identified with the Compania de Maderas del Alto 
Parana, with headquarters at Buenos Ayres. The com- 
pany is operating on the Alto Parana river in northern 
Argentina and southern Brazil and has large timber hold- 
ings in that section embracing both soft and hard 
woods. The local demand is more than sufficient to ab- 
sorb the output of softwoods and Mr. Ames said arrange- 
ments are being made to find an outlet for the hard- 
wood product. There are many varieties of hardwoods 
in that part of South America, some of which are very 
beautiful and valuable, although they have not as yet 
been introduced into the markets of the world. Mr. 
Ames came west from New York to get in touch with 
machinery manufacturers as he contemplates putting in 
a modern mill. English and American capital is belind 
the enterprise. 

With respect to conditions during last year, Mr. Ames 
stated that his adopted country was not as seriously 
affected by the worldwide depression as some other coun- 
tries. The principal exports from Argentina are cattle 
and farm produce, and naturally the trade in necessities 
was not restricted to as great an extent as many other 
lines of commerce. Mr, Ames is of the opinion that 
during the next twenty-five years the development of 
South America will be very similar to that of the United 
States during the last quarter of a century and fully as 
rapid. 





CHICAGO WHOLESALERS’ MONTHLY FEAST. 


The monthly luncheon of the Chicago Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association was held Tuesday at 12:30 
p- m. in the English room of the Grand Pacific hotel. 
The meeting was attended by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the association, and although the weather was 
bad all in attendance appeared to be in the best of 
spirits. A three-course luncheon was served, after which 
the meeting was called to order by President Griffith. 
Secretary-Treasurer E. A. Thornton read the minutes 
of the last meeting and the treasurer’s report, which 
were approved by those present. 

The chairmen of the different committees were then 
called upon to give their reports. G. J. Pope, of the 
D. 8. Pate Lumber Company, and J. A. Nourse, of the 
Nourse-Taylor Lumber Company, spoke concerning their 
trip to the yellow pine meeting at New Orleans in regard 
to the trade relations committee. G, C. Robson, of the 
C. H. Worcester Company, appointed at the last meeting 
of the association to attend the meeting in Milwaukee 
of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, reported that his trip to Milwaukee was unavailing, 
insofar as results were concerned. He spoke of the i 
teresting arguments brought before the meeting and the 
members of the Chicago association who were unable 
to be present in Milwaukee were very much interested i0 
his short account of the Milwaukee meeting. ‘The credit 
committee was called upon for its report, but as the 
committee had been moving slowly no report was made. 

After reports of the different committees were read 
a motion was made for the amendment of its constitution 
in regard to the number of directors and also in regard 
to the payment of the dues, The motion was not sec 
onded but was held over for the future. A committee 
of three was appointed by the chair, consisting ° 
Charles Westeott, J. A. Nourse and G. J. Pop», 
draft resolutions on the death of the late James !ienty 
West, of the Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Compan) and 
also to attend the funeral. Cigars were passed by U. C. 
Robson, of the C. H. Worcester Company, who has Te 
cently entered the ranks of the benedicts. The mectng 
then adjourned. 


CHICAGO CONCERN ELECTS OFFICERS. 
[Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. | a 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—The following directors am 

officers of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company — 
just been elected: Directors—Frank Goepel, C. H. = 
tig, Paul D. Rust, M. L. Fleishel, J. C. Cremer, on 
W. Dulany and O. H. Ingram added to board. gre” 
8. H. Fullerton, president and general manager ; Robe 
Fullerton, vice president; Frank Goepel, treasurer ; . 
Cremer, comptroller; Robert W. Fullerton, secretary, ® 
Calvin L. Robinson, assistant secretary. 
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FROM RETAILER TO WHOLESALER. 

T. A. Bruett, of Milwaukee, Wis., who recently an- 
nounced his retirement from the retail trade to enter 
the wholesale field, has for a number of years been 
issociated with the Wilbur Lumber Company, which 
»perates a line of yards with headquarters in that city. 
\lr. Bruett has been the company’s buyer during recent 
years and has distinguished himself as a retail lumber- 
nan through the fact that he has given the more serious 
roblems of the retail trade the most careful, analytical 





T. A. BRUETT, OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


consideration, and has delivered many able addresses at 
retail conventions during recent years wherein he has 
imparted much knowledge which, if assimilated, could not 
fail to be of material benefit to any operator of a retail 
yard. Mr, Bruett is entering the wholesale business in 
Milwaukee with an enviable knowledge of the needs of 
the retail trade, wherein he will have the advantage of 
many wholesalers of less experience. He carries with 
him the best wishes of his associates in the Wilbur 
Lumber Company, as well as many friends in the trade 
at large. 





SUCCESSFUL LUMBER SALESMAN SEVERS CON- 
NECTION. 

Robert J. Fine has resigned his position as sales man- 
ager for the Angelina County Lumber Company’s St. 
Louis office and will after March 1 be associated with 
Frank J. Shields in the office of the F. J. Shields Lum- 
ber Company, Wright building, this city. 

Mr. Fine’s connection with the Shields company will 
give Mr, Shields the opportunity of exercising his ability 
as a salesman, he being well known as one of the most 
successful salesmen in the lumber business, having had 
many years experience and marked success. 

Mir. Fine is one of the most capable office managers 
known to the St. Louis lumber trade. He will be remem- 


bered as first having begun his lumber career here with 
the A, J. Neimeyer Lumber Company and afterwards as 
sales manager for the Arkansas Lumber Company, with 
Whom he remained for several years, leaving this com- 
pany to go with William Buchanan, at Texarkana, Ark., 
in « similar capacity, where he remained until his return 
to St. Louis as sales manager for the Angelina County 
Lumber Company, with an office in the Wright building. 

le suecess with which both these gentlemen have met 
in ‘he past indicates an exceptionally bright future for 
tl company. 





NOTABLE CHANGE OF POSITION. 


iney E, Browne, who for several years has been 


handling the products of the W. R. Pickering mills, 
Wii headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., will sever his 
connection with that company February 15, to take a 
position with the Anson Shingle & Lumber Company, also 
of \\ansas City. This company will add a yellow pine 
aul cypress department and has fortified itself to be in 
a }osition to handle all kinds of yard stock, heavy tim- 
bers and railroad and car material. Mr. Browne will 
have charge of the new department. This change in Mr. 
Br vne’s position will come as a surprise to his many 
friends in the trade. He has been with, the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company for several years as general 
Salis agent much of the time. He is well fortified with 
knowledge respecting the preparation of lumber for the 
matket and his acquaintance among buyers and consumers 
gclcrally is very extensive. Mr. Browne is endowed with 


a pleasing personality and more than ordinary ability as 
a salesman, While the expression may border on the 
Stereotyped the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to wish 
hima well in his new venture and to assure him that the 
Wish is genuine. 


BIG SOUTHWESTERN TIMBER TRANSACTIONS. 


One of the largest deals in timber lands and saw mill 
Property consummated since the panic over a year ago 
was closed at Shreveport, La., Friday, January 12, when 
the Huie-Hodge Lumber Company took over the timber 
lands, timber rights, saw mill plant and other property 
of the Saline River Lumber Company, in Bienville parish. 
Until about six months ago this property belonged to 
D.C. Richardson-Taylor Lumber Company. The timber 
18 estimated at about 125,000,000 feet, and the con- 
sideration is said to have been in the neighborhood of 
$400,000, or at the rate of about $4 a thousand feet for 





stumpage, without any allowance being made for the 
mill, railroad and other property. This will give the 
Huie-Hodge Lumber Company another mill with a daily 
capacity of 50,000 feet and will give them a sufficient 
block of timber to add materially to the life of their 
other plants. 

Another big sale was closed at about the same time 
when the timber property belonging to D. C. Pierson & 
Bro., of Terre Haute, Ind., was sold to parties backed 
by Hiram J. Allen, of Allen Bros. & Wadley: Company. 
The consideration in this transfer was about $250,000. 
This property adjoins that purchased by the Huie-Hodge 
Lumber Company and lies in the same parish. 

These two deals in timber land involving $650,000 
were closed by Ben F. Lloyd, of Shreveport, La. 





HIGHWAYS IMPROVEMENT IN ILLINOIS. 

George Van Voorst, a well known lumberman of 
Union Hill, Il., was on Thursday a welcome caller at 
the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Van 
Voorst stated that he greatly regretted he would be un- 
able to be present at the coming meeting of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, at which he has been a 
regular attendant for the past twelve or fourteen years, 
but other engagements will necessitate his absence this 
year. In the course of a pleasant inftrview the con- 
versation turned to the subject of the present almost im- 
passable condition of the country roads in Illinois and 
Mr. Van Voorst said: 


This problem is quite a difficult one in Illinois, but the 
State Highway Commission is beginning to do some good 
work in this direction and the railroads make a very low 
rate on crushed stone from Joliet, Ill., for the use of the 
commission, and some of this type of road has already 
been built in our county. I recently attended a meeting 
of the Western Society of Engineers, in Chicago, which 
was addressed by Engineer Johnson of the State Highway 
Commission on the subject of road building, and Mr. 
Johnson's very practical views on this subject aroused 
much discussion and some dispute among the well known 
engineers in attendance. One of Mr. Johnson's theories 
is that the fine portion of the material should be placed 
as the bottom layer and the coarser materials should be 
placed above it. It was stated at the meeting that the 
practice in the macadamizing of Chicago streets was the 
reverse, but Mr. Johnson stoutly maintained the correct- 
ness of his position, the theory apparently being that the 
finer material placed in contact with the soil will prevent 
its rising through the road making materials as would 
probably be the case were the coarser stone placed in the 
lower layer. The subject is a very important one and to 
none more so than to the retail lumber dealers of this 
state, and I would like very much to see Engineer Johnson 
address some future meeting of our association, 





HANDSOME DONATION TO SEMINARY. 


Rock ISLanp, ILu., Feb. 1—The sons and daughters 
of the late Frederick C. A. Denkmann, of this city, a 
former partner of Frederick Weyerhaeuser, have an- 
nounced their gift of a memorial library to cost not less 
than $100,000, to the Augustana College and Theolog- 
ical Seminary, of this city. According to the announce- 
ment of Dr. Gustav Andreen, president of Augustana 
college, this is the largest donation ever made to that 
institution. It is hoped to have the library finished in 
time for the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the 
college in June, 1910. The site probably will be the 
northwest corner of the college grounds, on Seventh ave- 
nue boulevard. The donors, all children of F. C. A. 
Denkmann, are Mrs. J. J. Reimers, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Mrs. T. B. Davis and Mrs. W. H. Marshall, Rock Island; 
Mrs. E. 8. Wentworth, New York city; Miss Sue Denk- 
mann and F. C, Denkmann, Rock Island, and E. P. 
Denkmann, Hammond, La. Frederick C. A. Denkmann, 
in whose memory the library gift is made by his chil- 
dren, came to Rock Island in 1851, where nine years 
later he became a partner of Frederick Weyerhaeuser 
in the lumber business, and their purchase of large 
tracts of timber lands in the upper Mississippi region 
has made their concern the largest lumber firm not only 
in America but in the world. 


THE MARKETS. 


(For Current Market Conditions see page 41.) 


Material improvement is noted in the trade this 
week in nearly all woods. Retail yards are in the 
market stronger than for several weeks to fill stocks 
preparatory to spring building, which is expected to 
break previous years’ records. Local yards have a 
good assortment of stocks and trade is good consid- 
ering the wet weather of the early part of the week. 
Receipts and shipments of lumber at Chicago show a 
material increase over last year’s records. Demand 
for hemlock and white pine is stiffening and yard 
stocks at the mill are slightly broken. 
quiries have been out for railroad material, contents 
of which would indicate they were for immediate 
repairs. The upper grades of quartered red and white 
oak continue to be a feature of the hardwood trade. 
Prices are the highest in years and stocks are low. 
Cypress is in good demand by the country yards while 
the demand from millwork manufacturers has fallen 
off. Wide poplar boards are in good request by the 
automobile and panel manufacturers and dealers in 
poplar are not inclined to contract for future delivery 
at present prices. A large gain is noticed in the build- 
ing permits and local contractors predict an active 
year in building circles, 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 6, 


Lumber. Shingles. 
OOD 5.0 6be 0 sn derenes paeemainns 34,960,000 7,012,000 
BEES sieedecncsece Jacaaokies see 22,034,000 8,126,000 





-» 12,926,000 3,886,000 





COWBOY 
BRAND 
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MANUFACTURED 
With Just a Little More Care, 
With Just a Little More Attention 
To Detail Than SEEMS Necessary. 


RESULT 


AN INCOMPARABLE PORTLAND. 
» _f 


Western States 
Portland Cement Company 


COWHAM SYSTEM. 
Sales Office and Plant, INDEPENDENCE, oe 





Trade Mark 




















LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK 12 Great St. Helens. LONDON, ENG, 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts. and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 











KILN DRIED NORTH 
CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


LEWIS DILL & 


COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
- WHOLESALE 








Stevenson Lumber, "#348" 
Company, Yellow Pine 


KANSAS CITY, - MO. Lumber. 








Several in- | 








THE 


Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood 


It is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, rivited on; the 
paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing are 
first class. Size of closed book, 44x 8% inches: 150 pages. 
In universal use. Send for full particulars, FREE. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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RAILWAY EXCHANGE : 


CHICAGO 
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John O’Brien Land & Lumber Co. 
Pine and Hardwoods 


{1S Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Telephone, Harrison 1120 


Hardwood Mills Lumber Company 
WHO S OF 


ILESALER: 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS sovurTHERN 


1120 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 











W.A. Messer Lumber Co. 


Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO 


YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS 








LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
C. L. CROSS, cnicxcor rer: 


Sales Agent, Loulslana Red Cypress Co. 


*Phone Harrison 810. 








W. L. SERRELL 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


1646 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 











J.L. Lane & Company 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








NOURSE-TAYLOR LUMBER Co. 


OAK s° YELLOW PINE 


CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 


Chamber of Commerce CHICAGO, ILL. 








Wisconsin Hemlock 
Michigan White Cedar 


C. H. WORCESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








Log Run 
Poplar 


All Thicknesses. 
Send us your list with prices. 


CHICAGO 
CAR 
LUMBER 
COMPANY, 


Pullman Building, 
CHICAGO. 























TO MAKE MONEY 7233tox'toee he tumper. 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct 
fend fer illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, Chicago 





TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 6. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ere av ee oc ce we e 186,793,000 $4,496,000 
Shh ats ; .. 122,515,000 25,014,000 


90 . 
TOs. 
Increases 64,278,000 19,482,000 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 


Lumber. 
| i. . LAYTLOOO 
NDS hoo esi on wi 8 P Zs ee. 10,814,000 


Shingles. 
6,109,000 
4,484,000 
Increases : 4,657,000 1,675,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY L TO FEBRUARY 6. 
Lumber. 
; emieat : ee 5,000 46 
areca ee ere . oS,7TS1,000 


Shingles. 
$1,000 
$2,975,000 


1909 
1908. 





Increases 16,434,000 13,266,000 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 


during the week ended February 10 were: 


CLASS— No. Value. 
eee ee ree ee Suerte 2 6.000 
S$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000. .......csccen 77 211,650 

5,000 and under ee ere 251,000 

10,000 and under A eae 1 243,000 


O00 215,000 
100,000, 2 130,000 


25,000 and under 
50.000 and under 


Raike, Louis, factory......... hehe sc ceernee 1 130,000 
Ee eres $1,187,150 
Average vatuation for week... ; See T.O14 















Tota DUVGVIOUE:, “WEEK. 65 6i.c 0)c:cce0 0's: 130 1 017,700 
Average valuation previous week... ... 7,828 
Totals corresponding week 1908...... 76 1,484,600 
Average valuation corresponding week, 
PO... wha piace: er rer Ke eee ae 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 10, 1909....... 732 10, 
Totals corresponding period 1908.... 508 4,466,900 
Totals corresponding period 1907.... 642 5,700,400 
Totals corresponding period 1906.... 639 5,239,525 
. 
Northern Pine. 
Chicago. White pine is not moving so freely as 


last week. Shop stocks are in good demand by the 
manutacturing trade. Local yards are carrying good 
assortments of stocks but at the mills stocks are 
becoming broken, a searcity of 8-inch No. 2 being re 
ported. Yard trade has been fairly active consider 
ing the storms and wet weather that have held Chicago 
in their grasp during the last week. Suilding per 
mits for the last month show a large increase over 
the previous records and local yard men look for an 
active building season. 


——_—eEeeOeeeers* 


Minneapolis, Minn. Northern pine stocks are being 
drawn upon little at this time. Stormy weather has 
held back retail trade, blocked roads, tied up the rail 
roads and interfered with all kinds of business. Upper 
grades are strong, and while low grade stock is very 
dull, there is no further weakness exhibited. The 
weather again has been interfering with logging and 
the snow is too deep for economical work. 


Ree 


Saginaw Valley. The pine market is quiet but firm. 
There is a moderate movement in most kinds of build 
ing material. The factories and planing mills are not 
rushed, but are doing a fairly seasonable business. 
The box trade is active and the factories are getting 
orders. The general business is a little better than it 
was last year, when it averaged for the valley about 
75 percent of the volume of 1907. There isn’t quite 
as much activity as has been expected as the iron and 
railway business does not appear to have come up to 
expectations. But it is much improved compared with 
this time last year, when there was no inquiry and 
no business. Buying is apparently largely to meet 
immediate necessities. There is a halting to an extent 
in making contracts for large amounts pending action 
of Congress on the lumber tariff. The consensus of 
opinion is that the tariff will be placed back where 
it was under the McKinley law, at $1 a thousand, with 
the proviso that if a foreign country placed restrictions 
upon the export of unmanufactured saw logs the duty 
should stand at $2. The Canadian authorities already 
have passed an order in council requiring all logs cut 
upon crown lands to be manufactured in Canada, and 
it is not believed they would remove this obstacle if 
given absolutely free lumber in exchange, because it 
has forced Americans to build mills and manufacture 
lumber over there. The action of Congress, however, 
on the tariff is naturally likely to exert some influence 
in lumber values, and it certainly will cause buyers to 
hesitate in making contracts for large lots of lumber. 
Not that any expects it will affect the price of white 
pine a dollar, but if one-half or the whole $2 duty is 
taken off the buyer will want a piece of it, while the 
seller will simply add it to the price of his stock. 

ore 

New York. ‘Trade continues light and retailers say 
there is nothing in the immediate outlook to indicate 
that February demand will be brisk. A small number 
of mixed car orders are offered at satisfactory prices, 
but the yards are not buying beyond their wants. 

OOO 

Pittsburg, Pa. Demand for white pine is quiet, but 
prices are holding firm. The small. stocks available, 
and the outlook for fresh shipments being so doubtful, 
has given increased stiffness to the backbone of the 
white pine dealers. Building operations are brisker 
and this is expected to make a decided change in the 
near future with regard to this grade of lumber. 





Toledo, Ohio. Trade seems to be in normal condition 
with marked increase over corresponding period last 
year. Prices are being well maintained with little if 
any reduction from lists. 


Eastern Spruce. 





New York. Manufacturers report better inquiry fi 
the last week, but‘ it has come largely from section 
outside the metropolitan district and local yards a 
not ordering much. The large amount of new buil 
ing permits is very encouraging for spruce busines 
but until these operations are started little furth: 
activity can be expected. West Virginia spruce whol 
salers find offerings large enough to keep the averag 
sale price, especially for large lots, slightly under t} 
list. Adirondack dealers say they have little difficul 
in maintaining the price for short spruce because t} 
demand from up-state sections is large enough 
offset any falling off from the metropolitan yards. 

i a 

Boston, Mass. ‘There is no snap to demand and sin 
the firmer stand taken by a few large manufactur 
new business has been limited. Manufacturers a 
dealers are reported as having held a meeting wit! 
two weeks at which the price question was gone ov: 
Several manufacturers said they intended to hold fi: 
on a basis of $26 and others thought they could 
cept orders at $25. The top price named is only 
asking one today and it is difficult to find anyone w 
will bid $25 when in need of supplies, although sal 
have been made on this basis. Some of the smal! 
mills in need of orders are still ready to book busin 
at $24 and it is said that while a few of the lar 
mills quote $25 to $26 they are not letting desiral 
business slip away from them. Random is in modera 
call and prices have not developed additional streng 
this week. 


Pittsburg, Pa. The situation in the spruce mark 
remains unchanged. The sales are large and prices ar 
being maintained with much uniformity. In faet 
is difficult at times to place orders owing to t! 
crowded condition of the spruce mills at this time. 
Kastern buying is not perhaps as active as ten days 
ago, but remains sufficient to keep the producers wi 
occupied. There is no change in prices at this time 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Interurban railroad and telephone com 
panies are making inquiries for poles for early spring 
operations and a number of orders have been placed. 
Demand from the telegraph companies has been very 
slow. Posts are in fair demand but active spring 
buying has not set in. It is expeeted that by March 
1 retail yards will be in the market for large quan 
tities of posts. A scarcity of 5-inch posts is reported 


———eeEeeOeeeereee 








~—eeEeee 

Minneapolis, Minn. Little interest seems to be 
taken just now by buyers, many of whom have placed 
orders to cover their wants in the post line, and pole 
business continues quiet, though with a promise ot 
better spring trade than last year. Prices are still 
weak, which leads buyers to take their time. ‘The 
railroads are promising some construction work, but 
not enough to produce up to the normal consumption of 
ties, 





Hardwoods. 





ne 
Chicago. Quarter sawed firsts and seconds red d 
white oak continue to be the feature of the hard 
wood trade, Present prices are reported to be e 


highest in years. No. 1 and No, 2 common are moving 
slowly. 
Furniture manufacturers are doing very little | 
ing at present, contracting only for present need 
The box manufacturers are not aggressive buyers 
but their business is said to be improving slowly. 


Considerable demand has been made for No, 1 and 
No. 2 red gum saps by the molding manufacturers. 
Firsts and seconds and No. 1 common red gum ur 


reported searce, 

Demand for basswood firsts and 
strengthened and stocks are low. 

Practically all grades of sound wormy chestnut | 
tinue in good request by the piano and casket m 
facturers and prices are firm. 

3irch is coming into favor among implement m 
facturers as a substitute for ash. 


seconds as 


The cottonwood market is unsteady and various 
prices are being quoted. Walnut continues in ¢ d 
demand. 

oeorerrrve—ve—e— 

Minneapolis, Minn. An upward movement is on Di 

which is led by southern oak, but is not confined (0 


that staple. Northern oak has failed to follow all ‘le 
advance made by the southern mills, but birch is sti''eT 
and, selling as high as $30 and $31 for firsts and 
onds, while basswood is scarce and holds firm. at 


Low grade stocks are not sought for and conti ue 
weak. The factory demand is quiet now and cou") 
trade is next to nothing, but the condition of ‘ry 
stocks will keep prices close to the present level. 
Oe 

St. Louis, Mo. Hardwood conditions are improv. 
Upper grade stock in all items is in good demand : nd 
prices on this grade are strengthening. Items in | rst 
and second grades are searece. There has been some 
good advances, as a consequence. The stocks in tlicse 
grades are not equal to the demand and a further d- 
vance may be expected when the demand becomes 


greater. There is little demand for lower grades and 
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it looks as if the supply was in excess of the demand. 
For |his reason prices have shown no improvement 


and {| is this grade that is being offered and in order 
to el oct sales, prices are unsettled. The outlook, how- 


eyer, is encouraging for the future. he hardwood cut 
has ocen small during the Jast few months and this 
with the previous curtailment will have its effect when 
the .cason for buying opens up. It will mean that the 
lowe: grades will be bought and a consequent better- 
men’ in prices will result. It is predicted that com- 
mon oak will be the first to be affected, as the furni- 
ture people have done little buying and they are in 
need of much stock. ‘ 


eee 


= 


nphis, Tenn. The demand for plain oak is excel- 
Jent -und the same is true of quarter sawn stock. This 


rem «, however, applies more particularly to the high- 
er g ides, the lower being in only moderate request. 
The ..ovement in ash and cypress is expanding slowly 
but 1 ere is disappointment over the fact that there is 
not more increase in the selling prices of both kinds of 
lunbir. The poplar situation is still healthy. The 
demaid for this is good and offerings are not large 
enous to prove at all burdensome. Cottonwood and 
gum ire in moderate request in the higher grades. 
Cher s some demand, too, for the lower, but the 
failure of the box business to revive more extensively, 
together with the competition still experienced because 
of substitution for gum and cottonwood in box manu- 
factt is telling on the lower grades of these mate 
rials to some extent. The amount of gum lumber be- 
ing produced is said to be falling off somewhat and 
some of the trade are predicting that this will result 
n improvement soon in prices. The production of 
cottonwood has been much restricted for more than a 
vear und there is no large surplus of this lumber on 


the market. 

—PRPPPA PL 
New York. Trade is mixed and opinions on the situ 
ition differ materially. Some wholesalers find an im- 
proved demand while others say the betterment is 


hardly noticeable, Some good business has been 


fered from millwork manufacturers but the run of 
prices has not been as desirable as was hoped for 
earlier in the season and there is some disappointment 


in the wholesale trade that these orders, which consti- 
tute some of the year’s best business, are being taken 
it What are considered too low prices. Quartered oak 
sin better demand and the trend of prices indicates 
that stocks are in strong hands, while plain oak is not 

t Beech, birch and maple reeeive little im 


petus for better prices, but there is some reserve to 
fferings, beeause holders are properly of the opinion 
that ees within two months will be higher and that 
me is justified in holding on to stocks as long as pos 
sible. Supplies of chestnut are not large and there is 
not much difficulty in getting a good range of prices 
lor eal delivery. 


eee 


Buffalo, N. ¥. ‘The better movement of the lower 


grades of all hardwoods is the feature of this market 
now, ‘There is still the heavy demand for l-inch oak, 
both | n and quartered, but many orders are now 
being received for chestnut and bireh to be used in 
place of it. Bireh and the other northern hardwoods 
ire firming up in price and dealers complain that 


stocks are mostly out of first hands. 
gum recently have been made, 


Some good sales 


_—eeererr- 


Boston, Mass. Demand is moderate. Some large 
manufacturers are inquiring for larger lots but large 
sales ; not in evidenee. Stocks in the hands of con 
sumers sre not large and when they have to enter the 
mark it will be for good sized blocks. The market is 
firmer om the manufacturers’ standpoint and it is 
evident that they intend to hold for better prices. 
Quart: { oak is well held and when demand improves 
prices ll] advanee. Plain oak also is firmer but for 
busines. prices are no higher. Walnut is in fair eall. 
Mapl s also been in a little more inquiry. 


—onn 
Balt;uore, Md. A slow but constant improvement 
has t: i place, which even the temporary easing off 
in the jemand could not in the least weaken. The 
requir cents of the domestic business are unmistak- 
ably « y up, which already has resulted in a decided 


reduet of the accumulations abroad and imparted a 
better ne to the trade there. Values have kept up 
surpri tly well, and no tendeney to sag is observed 
Many) lireetion. As far as can be judged now, the 
“urrent vear will develop a good business, 


——_—ooornrres=- 


Pitt: urg, Pa. Hardwood trade is active with prices 


stiffly d for oak and poplar. The dealers report in- 
quarne imerous and promising of greater activity in 
the hear future. At this time the oak stocks are badly 
broken ind railroad and industrial buying is the 
featur Chestnut is not so active, but is in fair 
veman Lower grades are more plentiful, but are 
lolding 


ell to the average prices ruling. 
——eeeeeee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


: The better grades are more active 
and prices hold firm. 


In the common grades, though, 


oon tagg a little stronger. The movement of this 
multi . shown no perceptible advance. Inquiries are 
‘on +L ’ ng, however, and it is the consensus of opin- 
: lat the early spring will see considerable inerease 


in the ‘ : 
the demand, and those who are usually correct in 


pie nosis of conditions, are anxious to secure the 

the es material in time, which is a little difficult under 

pot ent condition of the pile at the stumpage 

oF two” especially in oak of all kinds, poplar and one 

his Ped woods. The wise dealer is gathering in 

tb dai. wherever he can find it, in order to be able 
ver the goods promptly when the call comes. 


Toledo, Ohio. Dealers report an increased demand 
coming mostly from factories. Oak continues to be a 
leader from a selling standpoint, and 1 and 2-inch is 
selling around $45 to $47. There is some demand for 
chestuut, firsts and seconds bringing $40 to $45, the 
bulk of the business being done with furniture plants. 
Implement and vehicle concerns are buying some hick- 
ory, ash and elm at present. The former is quoted 
at $30 for log run, ash at from $50 to $55 for firsts and 
seconds, while elm is selling close at from $22 to $24 
for No. 2 or better. Basswood and birch are in some 
demand by box concerns, but the movement is light. 
No. 2, or better, basswood is selling all the way from 
$25 to $30 a thousand, while birch is bringing $32 for 
firsts and seconds, and $21 for No. 1 common. Re- 
ceipts and shipments of all kinds of hardwoods have 
been satisfactory and prospects are growing better 
each day. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The last week has been slow in 
the hardwood market as to sales, but some activity has 
been noted in the yards in this vicinity receiving and 
shipping lumber on orders on file. Chestnut is receiv- 
ing more attention than any of the other woods, firsts 
and seconds for building purposes being strong in the 
inquiries. Prices still remain strong with a tendency 
to get more where possible. Quartersawed white oak 
is in good request, especially for good, wide stock; 
narrow stuff is plentiful, but over 8 and 10 inches in 
width little is to be had. Poplar is plentiful for ordi 
nary stock, but good, clean stock is not in great 
abundance. Hickory, for wagonmakers’ use, is plenti- 
ful, but the demand is weak. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Demand and prices for hemlock are firm 
ing. *The advance made several weeks ago is being 
maintained and a still further increase is being talked 
of. A shortage is noted in dimension sizes and other 
yard stocks. Local wagon trade has been good, in 
fact better than the weather would indicate. Hem 
lock lath are strong and an increase has been made 
over last week’s prices. 


——OOoOOoOoOooOoomm 


New York. Demand is large enough to about con 
sume stock at the rate it is being sawed. Suburban 
yards are buying some stock and a fair amount of 
building is under way in some of the outlying districts, 
but business is confined largely to small lots. Usually 
at this time of year wholesalers begin to receive in 
quiries and orders for from five to ten ears each, but 
there are very few of these inquiries in the market. 
Yards have found their stocks in good shape after 
completing inventories and outside of purchases for 
staple stocks to size with, there is not likely to be 
much of an improvement until after March 1. 


eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. The action of the Michigan dealers 
in hemlock may foree the local dealers to put up their 
base price before navigation opens in the spring. 
Pennsylvania dealers are reporting a good trade for 
this time of the year at the new price of $18.50 and it 
will probably go up again soon. Dealers in Michigan 
hemlock have not yet advanced their price and say 
they do not want to until it becomes necessary. Stocks 
are badly broken in some eases. 


eee 


Boston, Mass. There has been but little demand 
for eastern hemlock boards this week. Buyers seem to 
have neglected this class of stoek for several weeks. 
Holders for the most part have not been willing to 
force sales by reducing asking prices as they feel that 
when business improves there will be a good eall for 
all the stock they have to offer. 


en 

Pittsburg, Pa. Fairly active buying continues in 
the hemlock trade, and while there appears to be some 
doubt as to the firmness of prices under all conditions, 
it is believed that only in rare exceptions and where 
unusually attractive business is offered is there any 
disposition to accept lower than list prices. Mills are 
busy and shipments are moving steadily, and with the 
betterment in the opening of spring trade the hemlock 
men are confident of a much stronger demand. 

—_—ornornorr 

Toledo, Ohio. Orders have been light and receipts 
but moderate. Stocks are badly broken, Any heavy 
local demand is bound to bring rush or hurryup orders. 
Advances are being maintained and further raise is 
expected. 





Poplar. 





Chicago, Considerable demand is evidenced for wide 
poplar and panel stock by automobile manufacturers. 
Holders are not inclined to contract ahead at present 
prices, believing there will be a material increase in 
values in the near future. A considerable . quantity 
of No. 2 has been sold in the last week to the box 


manufacturers, 

Baltimore, Md. The state of the poplar trade re- 
flects in the main the general conditions to be found 
in hardwoods. The demand is not as brisk as might be 
desired, but stocks are moving in fair quantities and 
bring acceptable prices. All those engaged in the trade 
take the view that a steady, though gradual, expansion 
will make itself felt and the range of prices will fol- 


101 


low. The supplies at the mills hardly suffice for a fair 
market, so that a material increase in the production 
would not affect the situation adversely. 
OPPO OLD OD ee 

Toledo, Ohio. Market shows slow recovery from recent 
depression, and a more healthy movement is reported. 
Firsts and seconds are being sold around $51 to $53, 
while No. 1 common is to be had at $33 to $35. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Inquiry has been made during the last 
week by the car builders for fir and by the dock and 
dredging people for 12x12-inch timbers. Upper grades 
are in good demand. Low grades are moving slowly 
with prices a little off. Stocks of No. 1 flooring and 
clears are light. 





eee 

Portland, Ore. An incréasing demand and the en- 
forced curtailment of the output during January by 
reason of heavy snows has caused an advance on lum- 
ber of from 50 cents to $1 a thousand feet, and even 
more on certain grades of clears. The market is im- 
proving and a good spring trade is anticipated. For- 
eign business is quiet just now as far as can be ascer- 
tained, but a large number of cargoes are being pre- 
pared for shipment. The logging market remains as 
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Heppes Will Send 
Customers to You 


Write today for our great 1908 
plan for sending buyers to you for 
Heppes No-Tar Reofing. We are 
helping lumber dealers all over the 
country to build up a big paying 
business with our famous 


EPPES’ 
O-TA 


Somebody in your community is 
going to profit by our Roofing Sales 
plan. Why not you? Investigate! 
Write us today, and let us tell you 
all about it. 

Heppes No-Tar is the roof for 
every building, new or old. There’s 
a weight for every purpose. 


Write To-day 
For Heppes’ Great 
Trade Building Plan 


Now is the time to get in on the 
big business that is being done on 
Heppes’ No-Tar. You can’t fail to 
reap big profits, for the Heppes 
Company will throw all the force 
of its enormous advertising cam- 
paign and its personal efforts into 
your trade territory to send cus- 
tomers to you. Every inquiry will 
be promptly turned over to you. 
Drop us a line and see in how many 
ways we will work with you. It’s 
the greatest trade winning propo- 
sition you ever heard ‘of. 




































































































































































































































































Quick Shipments 
To Any Point 


There’s no delay. We can ll an 
order in any part of the United 
States in the briefest possible time 
from our big warehouse stocks in 
Philadelphia, Memphis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis or our big fac- 
tory with railroad right at the 
doors in Chieago. Write now! 


3320 Fillmore Street 


CHICAGO 





































































































last week and comparatively little work is going on in 

the camps owing to unsettled weather conditions. The 

shingle market has shown some improvement. 
PBB" 

Tacoma, Wash. Clears are notably scarce and close 
to full list price is being paid for clear lumber. Com- 
mon is more plentiful, but prices hold firm and are all 
well maintained. Inquiries are plentiful, including 
considerable of foreign business. In the coastwise 
trade charter rates for vessels to California were down 
25 cents the last week. Logs hold firm and the supply 
just about equals the demand. The loggers’ associ- 
ation has decided not to advance prices at this time. 


——eoroowrr" 


Seattle, Wash. Slight strengthening continues on . 


upper grades, but common stock holds at old figures. 
Charter market quiet. Railroads still want lumber, 
but think tie prices too high. With present price of 
logs, ties can go no lower. 
aN Be 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers here are beginning to recog- 
nize the value of the Pacific coast woods and are cast- 
ing about to make desirable connections in that trade. 
Dealers who handle these stocks report that prices are 
advancing, but it is believed that the limit has been 
almost reached now. Business in that trade is mostly 
done in car lots so that through shipments can be 
made, thus saving one handling. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Little change is noticed in the demand 
for yellow pine by the car builders or the railroads. 
Some inquiries were noted from railroad sources, the 
nature of which indicate the stock was desired for 
immediate repairs and construction. Retail trade has 
picked up considerably and many yards are ndéw in 
the market. Stocks in some items are short, especial- 
ly No. 1 and 2 boards, No. 1 dimension and quarter 
sawed flooring. Buyers of yellow pine lumber appear 
to be holding off with the expectation of getting 
cheaper lumber in the near future. 

eee 

St. Louis, Mo. Satisfactory conditions prevail in 
the yellow pine trade but how long it will last is in 
doubt. While the demand is much better than it was 
it is not as great as it was expected it would be a few 
weeks ago. Inquiries, however, are coming in nicely 
and if they would materialize into orders there would 
be no complaint made by the yellow pine dealers. 
Orders are not coming in and that is the trouble, but 
there is no doubt but what they will in a short time. 
Prices are about stationary, but there is no cutting. 
When buying begins there will be a stiffening in 
prices. Railroads are not doing the buying in the 
open that was expected of them, but are making 
quiet investigations of prices and placing some scat- 
tering orders, so it is hard to tell what they are really 
doing. 

Kansas City, Mo. The yellow pine mills are making 
prompt shipments where the orders fit their stocks, 
and are cleaning up their orders more rapidly than they 
usually do at this time of year. The result is that 
many of the mills are anxious for more business than 
they are getting, and there is some discontent because 
the demand is not heavier. Generally speaking prices 
are stationary, although there are a good many specials 
offering surplus items at good concessions from the 
list, and the market in this respect is uneven. The 
demand for some kinds of special stock is normal, but 
the railroad companies are slow in coming into the 
market for large amounts of stock, although they are 
buying some lumber right along. Mill stocks show a 
slight improvement, but are still badly broken and 
the assortment will not be entirely satisfactory for a 
number of months. 





New Orleans, La. No new features have developed. 
There is reported fair demand for yard stock, a slightly 
reduced call for car material and a slightly better mar- 
ket for export stuff. Price reports are slightly con- 
flicting, manufacturers fixing their quotations according 
to stock conditions and their own views of stock ad- 
justment. Withal the price is probably firmer. The 
movement has perhaps declined a little in volume, due 
probably to unseasonsble weather. Items in short 
supply are commanding good figures. The chief fault 
of the present market is its lack of balance, the lop- 
sidedness of demand operating against even stock as- 
sortments, which are greatly to be desired just now. 
Inquiries from domestic buyers are numerous, but the 
active demand for spring trade that has been antici- 
pated ever since the first of the year seems little nearer 
than it was three geeks ago, 


—————eeeee 


New York. Little activity is reported among buyers 
and retailers have been busy unloading stocks ordered 
earlier in the season. Yards and wholesalers catering 
to railroad and big corporation work are looking for 
some good big timber business within a short time, 
and all through the city the yards are disposed to buy 
substantially as soon as there are any prospects of real 
work being started on the numerous permits issued by 
the building departments since January 1. Yards 
that carried over large stocks from last year are as- 
sisting in maintaining prices. 





Boston, Mass. Demand has been limited during the 
last few weeks and but few schedules of any size have 
offered in this market. Retail yards have only small 


stocks, but dealers making a specialty of this class of 
lumber have brought. forward large lots during the !ast 
few weeks and are now prepared for any demand that 
comes forward. There has been a very limited call for 
flooring. 
; ~—eeeer 

Pittsburg, Pa. Reports from the southern mills in 
response to inquiries from Pittsburg dealers show a 
strong situation regarding prices and a fair volume of 
business offering. Pittsburg sales are large, but there 
is no flurry in them. From the southwest information 
causes a weakness in board stock prices at this time, 
Otherwise, the situation appears to be holding its own 
regarding this trade. 





Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. The week opened with a nice 
bunch of orders received today and present indieca' ions 
are that the February trade will equal that of Janvary, 
which was the best in twelve months. At that, the 
improvement is slower than had been hoped. Prices 
are firm, but the demand is still principally for upper 
grade stock, the lowers moving slowly. Some move- 
ment of cross ties is noted. Mill stock assortments 
are probably a little better. The main feature of a 
featureless market is probably the increase in the num- 
ber of orders for yard stock. Comparatively small in 
themselves, the aggregate of these bookings makes a 
fairly good showing, all things considered. 

“20.22 

Chicago. Demand from retail yards in the eastern 
part of the state has picked up considerably. The call 
for tank stock has fallen off since the first of Feb- 
ruary. Pecky cypress is considered slow but it is 
expected that the demand will increase materially in 
the spring when the greenhouses are repaired. Mill- 
work and washing machine manufacturers are in the 
market for small lots. Slight concessions on some 
items are being made on the list issued January 11, 








St. Louis, Mo. The improvement in cypress is fairly 
good but it is not by any means pronounced. It is 
steady and promises to become better. As in other 
woods, upper grades have the call and are moving 
nicely, but this supply is limited and the assortment 
poor. This in spite of the fact that manufacturers 
have been trying to replenish their broken stocks, 
Inquiries are coming in fairly well. If the demand for 
lower grades was only better, it would be more satis- 
factory to the producers. Locally, dealers have no 
reason to complain. Their business has been about 
what it usually is at this time of the year and they 
feel confident that within the next few weeks they will 
have a good business, 

—_———eon" 

Kansas City, Mo. Factory stock is selling with con- 
siderable freedom and the outlook for this trade as 
well as that for yard stock is considered very good by 
cypress people here. Mill stocks are still badly broken 
and mixed orders in a good many instances are delayed 
on this account. There are no car troubles, however, 
and where the mills have the stock called for, orders 
are coming forward quickly. 


—_—eene 


New York. A slight increase in demand is noted, 
but there is room for much further improvement. 
Prices are firm and the recent advance is well mait- 
tained. Business from millwork sources gradually as 
sumes better proportions, and wholesalers believe that 
by the Ist of March a number of mills will be working 
on millwork to go into early spring operations. 


eee? 


Boston, Mass. There has been more inquiry for 
cypress during the last few days and dealers begin to 
feel that business is going to be of larger volume 
before long, yet it is stated that prices are being cut 
a little by a few of the largest mills, 


Oe a ee al 


Baltimore, Md. ‘he cypress manufacturers and 
dealers report comparative quiet at the present time, 
when the demand for builders and other consumers 38 
naturally restricted because of the weather, but the 
strength of the trade is not in any sense impaired, nor 
has cypress lost ground. It is as popular as ever for 
interior finish and similar purposes, and the require 
ments of the trade show every evidence of in: reas, 
though at present the movement is rather slow. The 
supplies here, however, are not inordinately heavy, and 
the first decided increase in the demand is likcly t0 
result in a further stiffening of the quotations. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Demand for red, cedar shingles is lig! and 
little change has been made in the quotations ! last 
week. Stocks at the mills are low, as the mil! have 
been closed for the last month. Demand for white 
cedar shingles has stiffened and it is thought that the 
increased price of red cedar shingles will benetit white 
cedar. 

Hemlock and white pine lath are strong and al 
advance has been made on the prices of last week. 
Some of the white pine mills have withdrawn thet 
quotations and are looking for a higher price. 











Minneapolis, Minn, Owing to the dull demand that 
has prevailed since the holidays shingles have eased 0 
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somewhat in price, though the supply is still limited. 
The market on stars is close to $2.78 on this rate, with 
som quotations a little lower, and clears have sagged 
to $J.19. Buyers have naturally hung off, expecting a 
further reduction in prices, and there is little doing. 
Wit! a good share of the nerthwest snowbound this 
weer, the lumber market seems of secondary interest. 


——_—eeeoee™ 


Tacoma, Wash. Quotations on red cedar shingles as 
given by dealers for publication vary about 10 cents. 
Few shingles are being cut and the supply on hand is 
ligh' There is considerable inquiry being reported 
from Texas and southwestern states. 


Eee 


Seattle, Wash. Little change in prices. Mills 
will remain closed until March 1, at least, and may 
continue suspension beyond that date. Southwest 
taking most of recent trade, while middle west absorbs 
some of storage and transit stock. Dealers plan to 
reac! ‘l'exas with water shipments via San Diego. 


———eeeews" 


Kausas City, Mo. The demand for red cedar shingles 
is ligt, as the dealers are not having any trade to 
speak of, and are not placing orders except in cases 
where their shingle piles are running low. Shipments 
of transit ears are also light and the jobbers here are 
disposing of all the ears they can get started, without 
any trouble. Prices are the same as have been in 
effect for the last two or three weeks and the market 
is reported firm. 





New Orleans, La. There is no sensational move- 
ment of shingles or lath. Shingles are selling fairly 
well in parts of the consuming territory, notably 
Texas, but the demand is not large when all is said. 
While the eypress lowers are, as usual, in rather low 
supply, several of the mills reported that they could 
handle orders of reasonable size for the present. 
Prices rule unchanged and fairly steady. Lath are 
in good supply, but neither the movement nor the 
quotations have registered any noteworthy change. 


——_—e—e—en—nrer—rresaY 


Buffalo, N. Y. The heavy demand for shingles con- 
tinues and dealers are having some difficulty in 
filling orders because transit shipments have been de- 
layed in reaching here. There are few shingles in 
stock here. This, of course, refers to red cedars. A 
few redwoods and Vancouver shingles are being han- 
dled here, while here and there a dealer gets an order 
for a cur of white cedars. All-prices are firm. 

OOOO 

Boston. Mass. New business for shingles is not 
developing very rapidly. Holders have been willing to 
shade prices to secure business. The best cedar extras 


are selling in this market at $3.90 to $4. Lath are not 
in. active call and prices are unsteady. For 1%-inch 
prices range from $3.90 to $4 and for 14-inch $3.50 is 
about the price for business. 


North Carolina Pine. 


PDO? 





Norfolk, Va. Car trade is getting the bulk of the 
business, although several cargoes are being put up. 
Continued low stocks at the mills and shipping points 
make it difficult to round out cargoes with dispatch, 
and the expedient of sorting down from dry kiln trucks 
is still resorted to. But little lumber is going into pile, 
and that consists mostly of lumber below the grade of 
box. The majority of saw mills in the lower Sound 
section are selling largely to planing mills close at 
hand. It is taking a large percent of box and better 
out of the market. Planing mills report fair business 
and on account of broken stocks some orders are diffi- 
cult to handle promptly. No. 1 edge 4x4 continues 
scarce and is quoted at $28 for kiln dried. No. 2 
edge, $25; No. 3, $18; box edge, $14.50; 6-inch box, 
$15.50; 8-inch, $16; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, $17.50. 
These quotations are based on standard kiln dried 
North Carolina pine in the inspection rules of the 
North Carolina Pine Association. Charters are easy 
at $2.60 to $2.85 to New York and Sound ports, and 
about $3.50 to Boston. One-fifth off for dressed 
lumber. 





Baltimore, Md. Some slight easing off has been 
noted, but in the main the advance scored in the quo- 
tations since the depression is being kept up, and there 
are indications that when the requirements expand 
with the spring and summer season, a further rise will 
take place. Some of the largest handlers of shortleaf 
pine are entirely content to hold out for the figures 
previously received, and the demand enables them to 
place orders at these rates. Stocks here are fairly 
heavy at this time, but no congestion is to be recorded, 
and the outlook is regarded as promising. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in the shortleaf pine trade 
are telling of the large orders they are receiving, which 
indicates that the consumers are waking up to the 
fact that they will not be able always to buy yellow 
pine at the present price. The demand is improving 
every day and apparently covers every item in the 
trade, even to bark strips. Certain grades of flooring 
are mostly wanted. No further advance is predicted 
right away. 





Boston, Mass. Demand has been light this week. 
Large buyers think they can place orders in some 
quarters at lower prices, but are not placing orders. 


Many of the large mills have all the orders they can 
take care of for several weeks at least. Some dealers 
are holding firm for list prices but admit new business 
to be of small volume. 
oe 

Philadelphia, Pa. The movement in North Carolina 
pine during the last week has been light, but trading 
has held steady. Shipments have been a little easier 
both by rail and water and from reports coming in 
it is evident that the accumulation at first hands is 
not excessive. Boxboard holds steady, but roofers by 
sume dealers are reported to have weakened; upon in- 
vestigation, however, it is found the rumor has resulted 
from an injudicious offer on the part of some of the 
small dealers, thus creating a false impression as to 
actual status of values. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The demand for barrels of all kinds and 
tierces is the poorest in years and only an occasional 
order is received. Flour barrel staves and heading 
are a trifle weaker, mills have secured few logs for 
the coming season’s cut. The whiskey and butter 
tub trade is far below normal, as the high price of 
corn prevents the operation of distilleries, and one 
of the largest butter tub manufacturers is turning 
out less than one-third of his average output. 

No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 





net $9.50 to $10.00 
No. 1 

net 9.50 
No. 1, 28%-inch red oak staves........... 9.00 
No. 28%4-inch elm staves, net M........ 5.00 to 5.50 


No. % 17%-inch. kiln dried basswood head- 








_ I. eee eee eee ree 6 to 6%ec 
No. 1 gum heading, per set, nom- 

ME. sitdcian teheduused shod eeweeee ae No demand 
No. 1, 28 nch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.... 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M... 


8.50 to 9.00 
8.25 to 8.50 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 6.50 Dull 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 7.00 to 8.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 05 to .05% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 5.00 No call 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M.....ccccccccce No sale 
Hiead linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... .30 to .40 


Head linings, small lots, per M; 18-inch.... .40 to 50 


ey NB in Kose ovcnvvccesees 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels...........c.csee¢ .46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. . 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
See Ss WPNNIDS 0-0 060000000050 04006 37 to .38% 
Sn GEE 5.004 65.600060000060000000000 4A2to .44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 10.00 to 10.50 
i eg Ue eer eee 30.00 to 31.00 
Po rr eee 9.00 to 9.50 
We ON 6 5.0 60.0-00600008-46006 11.00 
Re rere eee 1.20to 1.25 
Ti ME we s06e> eve hh eb ee en ae eneebee .90 to 5 
Se SE, Gc ucshebivducthaanacenwe® 8714 to 90 
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Coliseum, Chicago, February 18-24. 

The Principal Gathering of the Invaluable Opportumity for 
Cement Trade im America. The Buildimg Material Dealer. 
OVER TWO HUNDRED EXHIBITORS. 

REDUCED RATES ON ALL RAILROADS. 
Cement [Products JExhibition Co. 
115 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, ° ° . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « e e 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . . ° 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in recular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


[eo fale Te Classy 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 


‘an give good reference. 
Address “—D. 52,” care 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
20,000 2 TO 3 IN. 61-2 FT. ROUND RED 
Cedar post f. 0. b., 25¢ rate, Ge per post. 
R. G. BUCHANAN, Lavergne, 


FOR SALE—-MODERN UP-TO-DATE BAND MILL 
Complete, with planing mill, dry kiln, railroad into timber, 
locomotive, steam skidder and loader, steamboat and light- 
ers, and creosote plant, and 40 million feet hardwood timber. 
All located in South c arolina. 
Address “D. 48,” care 





Tenn. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-SHINGLE MILL 
Equipped with a double and single block machine on one of 
the best sites on Salmon‘Bay, Seattle, Wash. For particulars 
address BOX 695, Ballard Station, Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MILL FOREMAN 
In good band mill; wages not less than $150 per month. 
Address “D. 49," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-TO CONTRACT 
for the output of some good hardwood mill in the south. 
Address “L. W. 1 care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED —-TO BUY A SAWMILL 


With timber in northern Wisconsin. 
Address “Eh W. 2” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—TO BUY THE OUTPUT 
Of a mill cutting hemlock or hardwood‘in Wisconsin. 
Address “L. W. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WALNUT LOGS FOR SALE 
eleven inches and up. I have one hundred 
ent, and forty thousand feet at track, will furnish three 
hundred thousand feet to a good firm inside of 1909. 

WM. O'RILEY, R. 2, Cameron, Il. 


17,000 ACRES ARKANSAS HARDWOOD TIMBER 
39,000,000 white oak. 17,000,000 red oak, 9,000,000 ash, 
11,000,000 gum, 25,000,000 cypress. Price, $17.00 per acre. 
8,000 acres Tennessec, estimate 28,000,000 white oak, 
17,000,000 poplar, 11,000,000 hickory. Price, $15.00 per 


thousand feet 





acre. 17,000 acres Tennessee, estimate 58,000,000 chestnut, 
hemlock, 38,000,000 white pine, 20,000,000 poplar, 15,060,000 
yellow pine, 4,000,000 hickory and maple, 1,000,000 cherry, 


10,000,000 other timber. 50,000 cords tan bark, 50,000 cords 
acid wood, 200,000 telegraph poles. Price, $7.50 per acre. 
s. F. RINGER, 100 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED- FROM ‘OWNERS OR AUTHORIZED 
Brokers, large tracts of timber and cutover lands. Give 
particulars and price. 

BE. F. RINGER, 100 Washington St., Chicago, II. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
For one band or circular mill. Can do the filing. 
Address “D. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


FOR SALE—ONE GOOD AS NEW © 





Complete Allis Chalmers Band Mill with filing room shop 
and all modern improvements. Well located, switch 1,800 


situated in the Missis- 
further particulars 
Ilenderson, Ky. 


10 acres for lumber yard, 
sippi Delta at a railroad crossing. For 
write W. M. FARLESS, 


FOR SALE-! AMERICAN HOIST ENGINE 
Double cylinder 84x10; 2 friction drums for hoist; 2 re- 
verse drums for slewing boom; boiler; set of stiff legs, 
and irons. All cables and appurtenances. In use but few 
months and good as new. Can be seen in Evansville. 

THOMPSON, THAYER & McCOWEN, 
Evansville, Ind. 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE FOR LUMBER OR 


ft. long, 





cypress shingles—-one Franklin 4 cylinder, 4 passenger auto 
mobile, in fine repair and condition. Address 
S. G. EDWARDS, Terrell, Texas. 





PARTNER AND MANAGER WANTED. 
Ten Thousand ($10,000) dollars cash will buy a working 
interest in my Manufacturing Plant and if the purchaser 
wanted a larger interest he can buy for cash or any terms 
as may suit him best. ‘This offer is tu a first class prac- 
tical manufacturer, one capable of taking charge of the 
foremanship of the Factory. The possibilities are most 
encouraging. <A trip to the great State of Texas will give 
you great pleasure and profit. Correspondence not so s 
factory as personal inspection. Prompt action nece 
SEAGO BOX MFG. CO., Big | Sandy, Te 


FOR SALE-ONE EIGHTEEN ({8) ) TON 
Heisler geared locomotive; Standard gauge, in good condi 
tion. SOUTHERN VINE TIMBER COMVPAN 

Providence Forge, Virginia. 


WANTED-—A FIGHTING CHANCE. 


_ University graduate, 29, married, trim department 













head 


N. Y., wants place with lumber company, selling end or 
Nill, where capacity and reliability determine promotion ; 
opportunity must be great; accountant, correspondent and 


salesman; any bond furnished. 
Address “D. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








|_ Wanted:Cmployees | 


[__ Wanted-Employees | 





WANTED-POSITION AS TRAFFIC MANAGER. 
Expert lumber rate clerk desires position as traflic man- 
ager for manufacturer or wholesaler. Could handle traffic 
for several concerns jointly. 
Address “p 29; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
AN OLD ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE 
Manufacturer, to take care of increased sales, wishes a buyer 
familiar with mills 2. Arki insas, Louisiana and ‘Texas. 


Address ). 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


care 








WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT 
For small sash and door factory; one who understands all 
branches of the business. Address with references and 
salary wanted, “PUSH,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COMPETENT MAN 
To take general management for lumber company operating 
on Pacific coast; must understand the business from tree to 
consumer; investment of $10,000 required. 
Adiress “D. 4,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED— MACHINE AND BENCH ‘MAN © 
Who understands stair work and the use and care of band 
saws. Will make contract by the year. No novices need 
apply. Address SNYDER PLANING MILL 
Itutchinson, Kan 
~ WANTED -| ESTIMATOR ‘AND ‘SALESMAN 
lor millwork and lumber. Must be thoroughly acquainted 
with the Chicago trade. State experience, salary expected, 
ete. Address “D. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED. 

Office man wanted who has had some experience in lum- 
ber office. Must be of good character and not afraid of 
work. Must have Al reference. 

_ Address “OFFICE MAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

“THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED— MAN EXPERIENCED IN THE 
Manufacture of hardwood lumber to take the superintendency 
of mill, with the view of being general manager; must have 
a small amount of money to invest; good salary to start 
with to the right party ; location, the best city in Ohio. 

Address ‘D. 12.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
WANTED. “A COOK. 
one like McDonald, the o~. in “Forest Land.” 
book and read about him. $1.2 
AMERICAN PUMBERMAN , Publishers. 


WANTED AUDITOR. 

Competent man of age and experience; line yard work in 
Oklahoma; state experience, give references and salary ex 
pected in first letter. 

Address “D. 10,” care 












Get a 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED EXPERIENCED 


ilardwood saw mill man. Give experience and 
“Eh 





references 


Address 44," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED MILL TALLYMAN 
About April 1; location northern Michigan: single band 
mill; must have fair working knowledge of National rules. 


Address “D. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 


For small lumber mill in central Missouri; give age, expe 
rience, references. 
GASCONADE LUMBER CO., Clinton, Iowa. 


WANTED -AT ONCE, EXPERT DOGGER. 
State salary and references. 
Address “C, 45,” care 


WANTED. -SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced in the handling of yellow pine lumber through 
saw mill, kilns, and planing mill. Must be first-class. 
Application must state age, experience, references, salary 
wanted. Address without delay 

“DP. 39,” care 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Dressed lumber grader, who is familiar with rules of Yellow 
Pine Association, to handle output of six matchers on end- 

less chain; must be strictly sober; send references. 
Address “C. 7," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“You NEED THE TELECODE 

If you use the telegraph. It shortens and simplifies your 
telegrams. It pays for itself many times over in the course 
of a year. It is indispensable in every lumber office, and 
should be carried by every traveling salesman. Descriptive 
circulars and samples free for the asking. Price $5 per 
copy, postpa aid. 

AMERICAN LUMBE RM AN, Manhattan Bldg., C Chicago. 


WANTED-SALES MANAGER. 

Northera wholesale firm wants a young man competent 
to handle correspondence in buying and selling pine and 
hardwood and managing sales department. Want a first 
class man who can make good in a growing concern. Give 
age, references, salary expected and full particulars in first 
letter. Address “C. 9,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR SASH, DOOR AND 
Millwork factory. We want thoroughly experienced manager 
for sash, door and millwork factory. Must take $2,000 














stock. he equipped plant in best town in — Okla- 
homa. A splendid cates a | for the right m 
I. F - TEDFORD, Lawton, Okla. 


Address 





WANTED A MAN 

Who thoroughly understands details and plans to take the 
management of the factory end of a factory doing a very 
high grade line of interior and exterior millwork for build- 
ings. One who, if he proves satisfactory, will be able to 
take a financial interest with a view of eventually assuming 
the entire management of the business. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for the right man. 

Address "e. 4," care AMERICAN Lu MBERMAN. 





WANTED— BY A RAILROAD iN THE NORTH 
A lumber and tie inspector thoroughly posted on all kinds 
of southern white oak and long 
with some knowledge of northern cedar and tamarack. 
ary $100 per month and ee one 
Reply to 


and shortleaf yellow pine, 


Sal- 
Reference required. 


“RAILROAD,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-FOREMAN FOR BOX SHOP 
One‘willing to work and advance with the business. Giye 
references and wages expected. Address reply care BOX 





DEPARTMENT, SANTEE RIVER CYPRESS LU \(BRR 
COMPANY, Ferguson, 8. C. 

WANTED 
Combination hardwood and white pine inspector for ‘ijl! jy 
east Tennessee. Must know eastern and western ading 


of white pine. State 
full particulars. 
Address “= 
WANTED. MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Who can invest $10,000 and take charge of single bai | mil), 
Northern California, running night and day. Salary $1,806 
per year. None but experienced men need apply. ust be 
first-class mechanic as well as lumber en For 
further particulars address YOL», 
611 Chronicle Bldg., San F sasidiane Cal. 


WANTED-—ENGINEER. 


wages wanted, age, experiens and 


10,” care 


AMERICAN LUMBEI (AN, 


A first class saw mill engineer. Must be an expc ‘ienced 
man, With first class recommendations as to ability and 
character. None but a first class man need apply. Steady 
work. Good location. 5 


Address “ENGINEER,” care AMERICAN LUMBER ‘AN, 
WANTED-—IMMEDIATELY, Ai RATCHET SETTER 
Familiar with Prescott steam set works. State salary and 
references. WHITING MFG. CO., Abingdon. Va. 


WANTED FOREMAN GLAZIER 


To take charge of shop for wholesale factory in Wisconsin 
Practical experience, good character and all round |vustling 
ability required. Give references, wages desired and fy!) 


particulars in replying 
Address A 


30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED 


I own a 35,000 capacity saw mill and plenty of timber 


Also a stave and heading and box factory combined, in Ash 
land county, Wisconsin, on railway. I am looking for a 
competent manager who has $2,000 or better to take charge 


of either of these mills at a good salary. 
Address “B. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-AN EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN | 
To take charge of box mill and retail lumber yard. 
Address DRAWER NO. 610, Williamsport. Pa. 











Wanted = Salesmen — 








WANTED EXPERIENCED TRAVELING 


Sash and door salesman Territory unlimited Permanet 
position. Call or write 
RADFORD SASIE & DOOR CO., 194 W. 22d St., ¢ g 


WANTED HARDWOOD SALESMAN, 
Thoroughly competent and of good habits, for Chicago a 
vicinity ; one thoroughly familiar with ail hardwoods at 
consuming trade 

Address “D. 37,” care 


WANTED TRAVELING SALESMAN 
To sell sash, lumber and general line of building a 
terial. Apply, stating experience and salary expected 
THE SAYRE-NEWTON LUMBER CO., Denver, Co 


WANTED TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
Prefer party acquainted with trade west of Chicago sel 
ing hardwood lumber. State experience, references, salary 
ete. Address “C. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 


WANTED-GOOD MEN 

Who are looking for positions to advertise in the 
Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

- WANTED-A SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania territory; mi 
be strictly first class man, well informed in millwork a0 
capable of estimating from plans. Staite experience, gly 
rererences and salary expecte d. 

Address oe 


WANTED COMMISSION SALESMEN 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





doors, 








Wanted 








care AMERICAN LUMIEERMAN 


To sell Pacific coast lumber and red cedar shingles in & 
parts of the United States. 
Address “B. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMEERMAN 


WANTED EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
To cover Iowa territory for a well known wholesale concert 
Address “W. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMIERMAN. 


- | (Wanted: Mil Mechanics | 


WANTED-MILLWRIGHT. 








ranging 


A first class construction millwright for 
machinery, building conveyors and making addit\ons t @ 
large saw mill in the south. The man employe: must ™ 
one capable of producing results quickly. ; 

Address ‘D. 41,” care AMERICAN Lt MAN 





WANTED—A COMPETENT MASTER MECHANIC 


One capable of handling a large machine shop several 
forges. One familiar with the lumbering bu ss pr 
ferred. Several logging cars and locomotives to ! ntain. 
Address ‘ 40," care AMERICAN 1.1 RMAN 
ee 





WANTED-SIX FIRST CLASS MILLWRiGHTS 
References required. For particulars, apply to - 
_RALE IGH LUMBER CO., Beckley vy. Va 


‘WANTED-SAWYER 


Who understands how to hammer and keep in pe cine 
lar saws for a double circular mill and small res cirew™ 
mill. Give experience and state wages wanted. ™ 
Address ‘D. 50,” care AMERICAN LI RMAN. 

WANTED-SAWYER. “ 

First class double cutting band sawyer for lar Lae 
mill in Louisiana; healthy location; give full list of Fé 
ences in first letter. MAN. 
Address i oF 12, " care AMERICAN Li ERMAN, 


‘WANTED-— A FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
For right hand double cutting mill; Hill steam nisser ‘st De 
be familiar with rules for yellow pine bill stuf. fee Bo 
strictly sober and not over 40 years of age; send referee 

ddress . 6,” care AMBRICAN LuMBERM 
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| Wanted:Employment | 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS SITUATION. 
vow employed, but desires change; best references. 
Address “D. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
EXPERIENCED ‘LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
\\ants position; lady with | 5 years’ experience in lumber 
‘ e Address “D. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED. POSITION A AS ‘SUPERINTENDENT 
© sash and door factory, thoroughly experienced in billing 
a detailing work from plans; twenty years in business and 
witerstand it in all branches. 
Address “>, 3," 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GOOD BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
With good company. | a arenes Sober and reliable. 
Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
And office man or manager of yard, with eight years’ ex- 
perience, single, age 25, employed. 
Address “C. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STORE MGR., NOW MANAGING ONE LARGEST 

Propositions south, desires change; heavy responsibility de- 

sired; will accept $100 Rag’ month salary ; good references. 
Address 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Ww ANTED—POSITION WITH CHANCE TO INVEST. 
Ii. perienced in retail yard; want position as foreman of 
yard or manager of smaller one; want to invest some ; 
industrious ambitious, will furnish references; mar- 
ris Address “DD. 32," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


sober ; 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
retail lumber yard. Have had several years’ experience. 
Address “DD. 30," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION AS ASST. BOOKKEEPER 

In umber office; am not afraid of work; can give best of ref- 

‘ ces; have had exnerience both in yard and office. 
Address CHAS. W. SECORD, Ravenna, 


COMMISSARY MANAGER 

“ n years’ experience is open for a position ; close and 

ul buyer: bighest references furnished. Address 
“COMMISSARY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY YOUNG MAN 
show results, position as salesman with good bard- 
am young, Junmarrie d and strictly sober. 
“SALIESMAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
on years’ experience; best references. 
Address “DPD, 21," care AMERICAN Lum UMBERMAN, 


AGENCY WANTED 


with extensive general business experience 





Neb. 





Who can 
\ | tirm; 
\ddress 


\ reliable man, 


ud training, wants agency or would represent a territory for 
goul manufacturing or industrial concern. 
Address » “D. 20," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED POSITION AS FILER OR FOREMAN 


by a first class band and rotary filer; strictly temperate ; 
Al references, 
Address “DD. 25," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXPERT SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURING MGR. 

Capable handling large operations from stump to market 

wants position north or south 
\ddress “B. 51," care 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
I" on in yard or on road. 
Address “D 22," 


WANTED POSITION AS YELLOW PINE BUYER 
pector 


Ada “_. ae,” 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BOOKKEEPER DESIRES POSITION 

Wi manufacturing plant in south; experienced and thor 
oug competent; references 
Address “2. 205 AMERICAN 


care LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- POSITION AS YARD MANAGER. 


Young man with five years’ experience as manager of 





lumber and building material yard; also experienced 
srac and tallyman; Al references 
Address “DPD. 41," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 


or ue retail lumber yard; have had fifteen years’ experi- 
ehee ond can show results with hard competition ; first class 
buye and collector; can furnish Al reference from the 
peo} lam now with; could take charge March 1. 

Address “DD. 6," care AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD SAW MILL FOREMAN 


Wa position; Al, good all around man; a hustler; cir 
ul ingle or double cut band: references 
\ddress “PD. 5," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS 


Vat mill foreman. Have nineteen years’ experience. 
Car e good references. Well experienced in handling labor. 
\ddress ’. O. BOX NO. 27, Belhaven, N. C. 


WANTED -LUMBERMEN 


To d for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
rega'iing the various books we handle pertaining to the 
lum business. 
a ‘iCAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
shies <0, 
Bs WANTED. 
Fir ass band saw filer wants position in big mill; Al 
ref es; south eg Address 

Cc. D. M., 101 Fifth St., Bristol, Tenn. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS POSITION 
f0 thovel in Wisconsin and northern Illinois. Eleven years’ 
expe we in wholesale and retail yellow pine. 
dress “D. 46," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OR 


Fors nh of hardwood mill, or woods foreman. In_ the 
sout 








Iress “bD. 45," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-TO SELL ON. COMMISSION, 


am in Chieago and vicinity, by a young experienced 
Saless n 


\ddress “DPD. 43," care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED- POSITION AS MANAGER 





By ia ung man with experience in a yard doing $50,000 
sine References. State salary. Address 

7 H. N. FRANCIS, Dalton, Pa. 
s EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND 


reneral office man wants immediate employment; 10 years’ 


eel nee, yellow and white pine; can take complete charge 

cl Office audit and keep books, handle sales and have spe- 

expe rience in freight claim matters; prefer large south- 
i oO 


ffering permanent employment. 
Address “C, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
As traveling salesman or manager of retail yard; have had 
the experience ; in position to invest money if satisfactory. 
Address “C. 4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Has twenty years’ experience. Address 
THOMAS F. ME RRE TT, No. 1 King St., Cohoes, N. Y. 


STATIONARY ENGINEER WANTS POSITION 

Middle aged, married, sober and industrious man, with 
A No. 1 references. 

Address “C. 36,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YARD MANAGER AND BOOKKEEPER 
Wants position by March 1. Good references. Now em- 
ployed. Address “C. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced in general factory work, interior trim, special 
and cabinet work, estimating from plans and managing help. 

Address “C, 35,” care AMERICAN Lu MBERMAN. 


WANTED- POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Of saw mill plant. Understand the business from stump te 
car. Northern states preferred. At present employed, but 
desire change. Best of re ferences. 
Address “C, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
BAND SAW FILER ' WANTS POSITION. 
A reliable filer of long experience on band mill and resaws. 
Am open for position at once. Have no preference as to 
location. Address “C. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








LADY BOOKKEEPER WANTS POSITION 
By March 15: now employed; ,desires change; good refer- 
ence ; five years’ experience in lumber business ; can use type- 
writer. Address ‘D. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

position. Lumberman of ability wishes position 

as buyer, salesman, or take charge of mill. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Reference. 
Address oy 


Open for 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- POSITION AS “FILER 
In circular mill cutting yellow pine; south or west prefer- 
able. Address “B, 27,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 
In all kinds of wood, desires position. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address “A. 52," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
On the road. Will sell on commission basis or salary. 
Address “A. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















- 'WANTED- POSITION ‘AS / MANAGER 
Of circular pine plant. Eight years’ experience handling 
mill of 40,000 capacity. Experienced in all branches from 
stump to consumer. Will satisfy you as to ability, integrity 
and reason for change. Address giving location and salary 
paid, “A. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS 
Salesman or shipping clerk. Five © aad experience. Now 











employed. Married. West preferr 
Address “A, 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
EXPERT BAND FILER 


Address L. WILEY, Emporium, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By competent bookkeeper and general office man, 
employed. Eight years’ experience. 
Best references. 
Address ~ 


Wants position. 


at present 
Not afraid of work. 


15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION BY Ai BAND FILER, 
With 15 years’ experience; can come at once; double mill 
preferred. . Address “W. 49,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FIRST CLASS BAND FILER WANTS CHANGE. 


Experienced in northern soft, domestic and foreign hard- 


woods. Strictly sober and everyday man. Capable of re- 
pairs on ordinary mill. Five years present position. Best 
wages expected 

care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address “Cc, 24, ” 





“YELLOW PINE AND CYPRESS FILER 
Wants position by February 15. References. 
Address” “C. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
“WANTED -A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, 
“History of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
what others have done. Addr 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Cc Chic ‘Ago. 





to buy the 
which shows 


ress 
Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 


WANTED- SITUATION- YOUNG ‘MAN 
Thoroughly experienced in both wholesale and retail lumber 
business. At present managing a retail yard in Chicago, but 
desire to change. 

Address ~~ 


SALES MANAGER OF ABILITY AND 
Experience in yellow pine, wants position. Thoroughly com- 
petent and reliable. at. good general office man. 

Address " 38,” care AMERICAN _LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- POSITION AS 
Retail yard manager or other responsible position by first 
class lumberman; 5 years’ experience; a hustler; best ref- 
erences ; now employed. 
Address ‘B. 25," 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





care AME RIC. AN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT AND 
Bookkeeper wants position in Chicago, References of the 
highest order as to character . ability ete. 

Address “B. 19," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-— POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Fifteen years’ experience as manager manufacturing 20 mil- 
lion yellow pine, cypress and hardwoods. Thoroughly posted 
stump to consumer. Available March 1. 
Address “B. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
BAND SAWYER OF i2 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Desires position. Address H. MORTON, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


WANTED-— POSITION 
By Competent band saw mill foreman and filer. Good mill- 
wright. Also experienced in the manufacturing of sawed 
veneers and the care of veneer saws. 
Address “B. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS SAW MILL ENGINEER. 
The west preferred. Can give reference. 
ddress “B. 6," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


DO YOU NEED A GOOD MAN? 

Am twenty-five years old and a good practical bookkeeper ; 
also stenographer. Experience in retail lumber yard. [Dx- 
pect salary of $100 per + amo Best of references as to 
ability and character. Addre 

a. os KOLLENBORN, 














Box 264, Nampa, Ida. 
BAND SAW FILER WANTS eee 


Large mill; good reference; guarantee wo 
F. 8S. IRWIN, , eR & ¢. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

Practical bookkeeper, 10 years’ experience in lumber office, 
wants position ; south preferred. Good typewriter and corre- 
spondent. Familiar with grades and prices of lumber. 
Understands store work. Can accept at once. Address 

BOX 134, Pelahatchie, Miss. 
" WANTED- POSITION BAND SAW FILING 
Ten years’ experience on single and double cutting saws, in 
timber of north and south. Guarantee good results. A No. 1 
references. Address “B. 36," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Wants position traveling or sales manager for a sash and 
door or lumber company. ‘Twelve years’ experience traveling 
for wholesale sash and door manufacturers. Familiar with 
both buying and selling end of the business. Competent to 
take charge and gi ve entire satisfaction. 

Address “D. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























WANTED-—SITUATION 

In a saw mill or sash and door factory or lumber business 
by a Frenchman or Lorrain who is thoroughly experienced 
and capable. Can estimate and lay out plans. An expert in 
armed cement building. Forty years old; married. Good 
references. Speaks English, French and German. Desires 
situation in the United States or Canada by the end of 
March. Andress a 19," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- —— POSITION AS SUPT. OR 
wm clerk, south or west preferred; reason for wishing 
ange, firm sold out ; good reference. 


ddress “R. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wantedfumbor- Shingles] 


WANTED-—-WAGON STOCK. 
Oak wagon poles, reaches and hickory axles. 
B ARRETT MITCHELL LUMBER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH, CHESTNUT CORES 
%” thick, 49”x25”, 55”x28’’, 45x23". 
MANN.CAVEN LUMBER COo., INC., 
No. 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


| WISH TO PURCHASE WITHIN 90 DAYS 
200,000 ft. of straight, live No. 1 white oak logs, best qual- 
ity; 16” and up in diameter, 12 feet and up long. Inspec- 
tion and cash f. o. b. cars loading point. Quote lowest price 
and loading oats in answer. D. L TON 


Eleventh and Market Sts., ‘Des Moines, Iowa. 
THE WANT GETTER 


Quick returns at small cost. Do you want something? Of 
course you do. Advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“DO IT NOW.” 


WANTED-TO PURCHASE SOUTHERN PINE 
% and %” thick, cut to short dimensions for chair and 
crating stock. AMEKICAN CHAIR MF 
Hallstead, Pa. 





























FOLLOWING DRY YELLOW PINE POLE STOCK 


20,000’ 4x7%—16’. 

10,000’ 4x8—18’. 

10,600’ 4x10—18’. 

5,000’ 4x11—16’. 

5,000’ 44% x6%—16’. 

5,000’ 3%x9—12’. 

10,000’ 3%x7%—I11’. 

2,500’ 144x14—16’. 

40,000’ 4x7—12’. 

30,000’ 3x4-4’6”—9’—13’6” or 18’. 

Advise us what you can furnish and your best price de- 
livered St. Louis. Also let us know of any other sizes that 
you may have in pile and your best price delivered St. Louis. 

CHAS. F. LUEHRMANN HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 

St. Louis, Mo. 





THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE 
Contains 61,427 code words, and each size of each grade of 
each article of lumber is represented by ONE word. By 
using the Telecode you can greatly shorten and simplify 
gone message and effect a big saving in your telegraph 
ills, 

Prospectus free for the asking. 

re your interested? 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED-— -AT ONCE 
500 cars good black walnut logs, 10” —< up in diameter. 


Will inane at chipping point and By cos 
GEO. W. HARTZHLL, U. = Dayton, Ohio. 
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Wautefuber-= Shingles] 


For Sale:Tinhersinmber Lands 








WHEN YOU HAVE A WANT 
In the lumber line, get what you want through the want 
columns of’ the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the greatest clearing 
house for lumber wants. 


WANTED-BLACK WALNUT LOGS & LUMBER. 

We buy any amount of black walnut logs 14” and up and 
black walnut lumber. We inspect at shipping point and pay 
eash f. 0. b. car 


rs. 
, ALEX. SCHMIDT, A. HEIDT, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED-BOX SHOP LUMBER 
4-4 and 5-4 thickness, No. 1 common and No. 2 common 
grades, sap gum, maple and sycamore. Quote f. o. b. cars 
shipping point, stating quality you have of each. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—WALNUT SQUARES. 
: We require for immediate or future delivery clear black 
walnut squares, 1”x1” to ——_ thick, 18” and up long. 
Apply for specifications of sizes. 
” laenr P. O. BOX 1569, New York. 


WANTED- GUM AND COTTONWOOD LUMBE 
Will buy in lots of from one to 100 car lots or more. Will 
contract for the cut of mills, log run or on. grade. Address 
KANSAS CITY PACKING BOX COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Kan. 


| Wanled-Seennd ftand Machinery | 


WANTED-—TO PURCHASE 
Twenty to thirty thousand feet capacity second hand band 
inill. © Address ‘D. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED-—SECOND HAND SHINGLE OUTFIT 
Fifty thousand capacity ; will trade cypress shingles for good 
one. S. B. SPITLER & CO., Roosevelt, La. 


WE WANT A 40 H. P. FIRE BOX ao ‘ 
Good order, safe at 140 lb. working pressure. One Monarc 
or Oliver typewriter. H. W. CO., Defiance, Mich. 


WINDOW FRAME & BOX MACHINERY WANTED 
Smith & Phillips No. z or others. Luther or Wetherby 
g yer and fitting saw. 

aac ocibaaaaieate i = GOULD CO., Worcester, Mass. 


WANTED-SECOND — _—— 

1—Whitney stave saw, 2—36” stave jointers, 1—double 
length stave bolt equalizer with two 36” saws. | Must be in 
first class condition. GUTHRIE & BLUE, Springffeld, W. Va. 


WE WANT TWO 200 — _ 
Second hand Stirling boilers, good for 125 pounds steam, 
with chain grates or automatic stokers. Boilers must 
-ondition. 
in good conditio®’- & BARTLETT & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 

















[ Wanted: Business Opportunies | 


, Ww NTED-WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI _RIVER_ 
ard selling above $20,000 a year in one or two yard town; 
unless you have a good yard that will stand thorough in- 
vestigation don’t answer. 


Address “A. 19," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBER & COAL YARD 
In the irrigated district of Colorado. 

Address “N. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANT—-WHOLESALERS OR COMMISSION MEN 
For southern Iowa, northern Missouri, and Texas to sell 
Coast cedar and fir. Large line transits carried. 

Address << ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











YELLOW PINE MILL CUT WANTED. 

A wholesale lumber concern of Kansas City, with an 
established trade of ten years’ standing, wants to contract 
for the selling agency of another yellow pine mill of from 
40,000 to 100,000 capacity. We are prepared to carry the 
accounts and to advance a reasonable amount of money, 
properly secured, for such an arrangement. 

Address “A, 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CASH FOR YOUR YARD OR BUSINESS 
No matter where located. If you want to buy, sell or ex- 
change any kind of real estate or business soreoes, at 
any price, address FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
1507 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


| Wanted:Miscellaneous | 


WANTED-—150,000 CORDS 
Of hemlock bark to be delivered during a period of six to 
ten years, at a point convenient to the lumber operation. 
Address “D. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| ForSale:Retail fiumber Yards 


WE WILL SELL OUR RETAIL LUMBER YARDS 
Located at the following points: Bertha, Browerville, 
Clarissa, Correll, Kent, Long Prairie and Sebeka in Minne- 
sota, Galchutt, Colfax and Abercrombie in North Dakota, 
and White Rock, 8S. D. If interested write us for informa- 
tion. HENNEPIN LUMBER CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL YARD FOR SALE. 
Leading yard in splendid southern city. Exceptional op- 
portunity. Principals only. 
Address “B. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


A PROFIT PRODUCING 
$22,000 retail lumber and coal plant in 8,000 popeteties 
city, will be disposed of if deal can be made promptly. 
Address * F. E. Lloyd, York, Neb. 


























| Wanled-Loggingy Equipment | 


WANTED. 

Light Section Relayers. — a 
ith fastenings any place in the Sou west. a ; 
one ST. LOUIS RAIL & EQUIPMENT CO., 

St. Louis, Mo. 





relaying rails 





VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS. ; 

You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax” tially books cost 75 cents a copy or $4 for six, yet 
thousands of them are sold, and hardwood men who once 
use them always use them, Why?) Because they are the 
best. For sample pages and description address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 

Chicago. 


‘[Wanted-Business ppoctunties | 








A LARGE MANUFACTURING CONCERN i 
With a well equipped selling force, wishes to make a selling 
arrangement with one or two good mills in Mississippi and 
Alabama to take care of a portion of east side business, par- 

icularly boards and dimension. 
™ paar ¥en i “Dp. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 


As yard manager and salesman wants to locate yard where 


he can put in money and services on partnership basis. 
Address “DPD. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—TO BUY AN INTEREST AND 
Manage mercantile business doing from $100,000 per year 
up by experienced man. 

Address “RETAIL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Jisconsin, Minnesota or Iowa. 
vedtchcmenine L. H. WEYERS, Grand Rapids, Wis. 


1 AM LOOKING FOR A CHANCE TO BUY AN 
*nterest with some reliable, small lumber manufacturer 
who wants to get some more capital and increase the busi- 
ness, and who has already a good business established, 
located in Washington or Oregon. Can put in from $5,000 
to $8,000. Expect to come to the Coast within the next 
five or six weeks. If anything to offer, write at once. Ref- 


erences exchanged. 
Address “PARTNER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-TO REPRESENT MANUFACTURERS. 


{welve years’ experience in manufacturing and sales of 
hardwoods. Want to represent good concern in Chicago ter- 
ritory. Address “C. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED e 
Party with slack barrel stave or heading factory to put 
up same at Polk Station on I. C. railroad in northwestern 
Tennessee. Will furnish ten thousand cords of gum, soft 
maple, elm and ash bolts delivered on mill yard as needed. 
Alsc plenty of other timber accessible. None but parties 
financially able to operate and pay for these bolts at least 
once a month need reply. . For further information, address 

C. A. JAMES, Obion, Tenn. 








FOR SALE-LUMBER YARD 
At 447 S. Campbell St., Springfield, Mo.; rent of yards and 
sheds reasonable; stock about $16,000; best location in city 
of 40,000 people; building up rapidly. Reason for selling, 
are needed in zinc mines. fcCORMICK & AYRES. 





WELL LOCATED ACTIVE LUMBER YARD 
In the city of Chicago. 
Address 


Owners wish to retire from retail 


business. “A. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





¢ 
RETAIL LUMBER YARD FOR SALE. 

On account of failing health I offer for sale my lumber 
stock with four lots of land containing eight lumber sheds 
and buildings. This yard is situated at Oak Orchard Harbor, 
Orleans county, New York, center of richest fruit belt in the 
world and doing a good business. No other yard within nine 
miles. Stock on hand $12,000. Four lots of land, eight 
sheds and good office building with all fixtures. $1,700. 

Address H. S. SELHEIMER, 
Point Breeze, Orleans Co., New York. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS YARD 
Well established trade. Coal elevator in connection. If 
interested, address “S. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE-THREE GOOD YARDS 
In South Dakota. New territory. Reason: Disagreement 


parties interested. 
“T. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 
At Rose Lawn, Ind. Big oeeieey good prospects. 
ROSE LAWN L BER co. 


or Sle iner»inber Lands 


SOUTH AND PACIFIC COAST TIMBER 
We employ the largest and most complete crew of timber 
cruisers in the United States or Canada and estimate and 
examine every tract we buy or sell for our clients. We 
solicit correspondence with actual timber investors or 
timber owners (no attention paid to letters from brokers 
or agents) who desire to buy or sell high class timber 
properties in the south, Pacific coast or Canada. See our 
ad on page 18 of this issue. 
JAMES D. LACEY & COMPANY, 
608 Hennen Bldg., 507 Lumber Ex., 1200 Old Colony Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. Chicago, IIL. 
829 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 


FOR SALE-FINE WHITE OAK & PINE TIMBER 
In eastern Okla., real cheap; large or small bodies. Write 
at once to 8S. S. OSBORN, Chanute, Kan. 


OAK AND CYPRESS STUMPAGE. 
Everything in timber line. 
Address “D. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


2 i-2 MILLION FEET COTTONWOOD 


Stumpage, two miles Iron Mountain railway, on a navigable 
stream; four years to remove. 


M. C. WADE, Texarkana, Ark. 


FOR SALE-400 MILLON FT. 


Virgin longleaf yellow pine timber. Excellent logging propo- 
sition and railroad connections. ‘ Terms liberal. 


Address “B. 42,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































LAKE SUPERIOR TIMBER 

I have one tract of 2,680 acres, through which the Ch! 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road runs; will cut 12,000 
to acre; level land; fee. - 

1,200 acres on the lake and a lake proposition ; 11,000,000 
hemlock, 30,000 cedar poles 25 feet and longer, and a lo: 
of white pine, basswood etc. Address 

TIMBER LANDS, Box 133, Ontonagon, Mich. 


2180 TIMBER FOR SALE 
Frisco railroad and Jackforks river run through this timber, 
also main wagon road and phone line; but 3 miles to Mou 
tain View; virgin oak, pine and gum timber; abstract titl. ; 
big timber. Enquire E. C. WALTER, Birch Tree, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
T. B. No. 1199, comprising 14,432 acres, containing about 
100 million feet of Al spruce. Well situated. An A] 
proposition. Address 
ROOM 7, Archibald Blk., Edmonton, Alta. 











A TIMBER BARGAIN. 
choice timber lands in upper peninsula of 
Michigan. A fine logging proposition to lake or railron:. 
White pine, hemlock, maple, birch, basswood, cedar « 
Land with timber, $20 per acre. Perfect title. 

Address “R. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


3,800 acres 





FOR SALE-LARGE TRACT OF TIMBER 
In central Ontario, the property of the Canadian Land & Iin- 
migration Company of Haliburton, Limited. This tract of 
timber contains large quantities of cedar, hemlock, spruce, 
balsam, basswood, cherry, birch and maple, also considerable 
pine, elm and ash. It is within 125 miles of Toronto, about 
10 hours of Buffalo and 24 hours of New York. It is well 
served by two railroads and large quantities of railroad and 
other timber could be got off this property. The company is 
prepared to sell this timber in blocks in from five to ten 
thousand acres and more if desired. ‘There are several good 
mill sites on the property. This would be a good opportunity 
for parties who are at present cut out and looking for a new 
location. Maps and plans and further particulars can be had 
by applying to W. H. LOCKHART GORDON, 

Managing Director, 79 Adelaide St. East, Toronto 


a 


FOR SALE-2800 ACRES 
Of deeded timber land in Grand county, Golorado ; 35,000,000 
feet B. M. white pine and white spruce; good saw mill and 
buildings ; six miles from railroad. 
THE DEISHER LUMBER MFG. CO., 
Room 415, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Col 


forSalePacifeCoastTimber fands 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND WASHINGTON 
Timber lands with our own expert cruisers’ reports on every 
2% acres on each tract offered by us. Our estimates can 
be verified from our original field books, thus saving you 
heavy expenses of making original estimates and also saving 
valuable time. Our representations guaranteed. 

See our ad on page 18 in this week's issue. 

JAMES D. LACEY & COMPANY, 
Western offices: Other offices : 

829 Chamber of Commerce, 608 Hennen Bldg., 
Portland Ore. New Orleans, La. 
507 Lumber Exch. Bldg., 1200 Old Colony Bldg., 

Seattle, Wash. Chicago, Ill. 

















BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER-CROWN GRANT. 


Tract of 10,000 acres carrying 150,000,000 feet, well 
located and running about 20 percent white pine, balance 
cedar, spruce, larch and red fir. Land will be valuable 


when timber has been removed. 


Title perfect and registered. 
Good terms. 


Send for plat and estimate. 
J. A. NOWELL, 120 Wall St., Spokane, Wash. 


CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON & OREGON 
Timber lands bought and sold. All estimates guaranteed. Cor- 
respondence solicited with actual, buyers or timber owners. 

* CHAS. E. STONE, 
R. 425 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 


nee BRITISH COLUMBIA 


feet choice timber near San Juan, Victoria, 








One billion 


B. C.; easy logging; can be put in tide water for $3.50, 
towage $1, logs selling for $9; full logging equipment, 3 


donkey engines, saw mill. Price $325,000; reasonable terms. 
Great ews principals only. 
Address “D. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 
Large and small tracts, investments of any size. Corre 
spondence solicited. EDWARD J. SKEANS, 
317 Crown Building, Vancouver, B. C. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE DESIRABLE TRACTS 
Of timber land in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 
Also choice mill and logging propositions. We solicit corre 
spondence. 





AMERICAN TIMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 
FOR SALE-5i00 ACRES TIMBER LAND 


Located in California, containing sugar pine, white pine and 
spruce ; good proposition either for investment or operation, 
close to railroad; price reasonable, stumpage averaging $1.30 
per M. Dealing direct with owners. 

dress “C. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER LAND 
For sale. Address P. O. BOX 91, Nelson, B. ©. 














BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. - 
Mainland—7,350 acres partly Crown granted. Ma nifi- 
cent body of timber; 350,000,000 feet. Easy logging. ‘Tow 
$1.25 to Anacortes. Vancouver Island—50 miles old !eases, 
over billion feet, 40,000 to acre, towage 25 cents to Viciorla. 
Also 150 sections east coast, will cut three billion feet. 

Finest tract in Province. ; 
A. T. FRAMPTON, Mahon Bldg., Victoria, BP. C. 





FOR SALE-WASHINGTON TIMBER. 
Consult Samuel Collyer, 322 Bailey building, Seattle, 
about investments in Washington timber, saw mills, shingle 
mills and logging chances. 


20 SECTIONS OF THE FINEST TIMBER 
In British Columbia, consisting largely of fir and oa 
The cruise is absolutely guaranteed at 30,000 feet to t t 
acre. This is located near Port Renfrew. Can ‘be iogged . 
a very moderate cost and logs can be towed to Victoria, oo 
sixty miles away. Price 25 cents per M. Cannot sell at this 
rice long on account of the rapid increase in value of tim 
ber tracts. WES RBPALTY COMPANY, 


— 





506 Security Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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